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GENERAL PREFACE. 



In this edilion of Shakespeare an attempt is made to 
present the greater plays of the dramatist in their literary 
aspect, and not merely as materia! for the study of philology 
or grammar. Criticism purely verbal and textual has only 
been included to such an extent as may serve to help the 
student in the appreciation of the essential poetry. Questions 
of date and literary history have been fully dealt with in the 
Introductions, but the larger space has been devoted to the 
interpretative rather than the matter-of-tact order of scholar- 
ship. Aesthetic judgments are never final, but the Editors 
have attempted to suggest points of view from which the 
analysis ot dramatic motive and dramatic character may be 
profitably undertaken. In the Notes likewise, while it is 
hoped that all unfamiliar expressions and allusions have been 
adequately explained, yet it has been thought even more 
important to consider the dramatic value of each scene, and 
the part which it plays in relation to the whole. These 
general principles are common to the whole series ; in det^l 
each Editor is alone responsible for the play or plays that have 
been intrusted to him. 

Every volume of the series has been provided with a 
Glossary, an Es-say upon Metre, and an Index ; and Appen- 
dices have been added upon points of special interest, which 
could not conveniently be treated in the Introduction or the 
Notes. The text is based by the several Editors on that of 
the Cloie edition : the only omissions made are those that are 
unavoidable inan edition likely to be used by young students. 

By the systematic arrangement of the introductory matter, 
and by close attention to typographical details, every effort 
has been made to provide an edition that will prove con- 
venient ID use. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I. LITERARY HISTORY OF THE PLAY. 

The Registers of the Company of Stationers Entry in the 
for the year i5oo contain, amongst other entries r^^V* 
of books " allowed to be printed", the following ; O"- ^'i- 'So* 

8 Octobris 

Thomas fTysher Entred for his Copie vnder the handes of 
master Rodes and the Wardens. A booke called A myd- 

sommer nighles Dreame vj''. 
During the same year, that is, before March 25, 160^, two 
editions of the play in Quarto form appeared. _. „. 
A careful comparison has established the fact (Fisher's] 
that the earliest of these, known as the First 'J"""" ° '*"■ 
Quarto, or Q 1, Is that which has the following title-page :— 
"[Ornament] | A | Midsommemights | dreame. | Asithath 
beene sundry times pub- ! lickdy acted by the Right 
hoHoura- \ ble, the Lord Chamberlaine his | seruants. { 
Written by William Shakespeare. \ [Fisher's device : a 
kingfisher] | ITImprinted at London, for Thomas Fisher, 
and are to | be soulde at his shoppe, at the Signe of the 
White Hart, | in FUete streete. 1600." 

This is often called Fisher's Quarto. 

The Second Quarto, known also as Q z or Roberts' Quarto, 
is a reprint, page for page, of Q i. The typographical details 
are better arranged, the spelling is less archaic, _, „ . 
a few- misprints are corrected, and a somewhat {Kobera'i 
more than compensating number of errors have '^'''"° '°™- 
been allowed lo creep in. The title-page runs as follows::— 
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"[Ornament] | A | Midsommer nights [ dreame. 1 As it 
hath beene sundry times pub- | likely acted, by the 
Right Honoura- \ ble, the Lord Chamberlaine his | 
servants. \ Written by William Shakespeare. \ [Roberts' 
device: the Geneva Arms; a Half-Eagle and Key,] | 
Printed by lames Roberts, \i<xi" 

It has been thought that Roberts' edition was merely a 
pirated version of that published by Fisher; but on the whole 
The Quartos '* appears more likely that Fisher, who was not 
and Folios. himself a printer as well as a publisher, got the 
second edition, if not the first also, printed for him by Roberts, 
who was both ; and that the issue of two editions in six 
months was simply due to the success of the play. No third 
edition was, however, printed before the great collection of 
all Shake spteare's plays, known as the First Folio (F i) of 
1623, The version of A Midsummer-Night's Dream there 
given appears to have been printed from a copy of Q 2 kept 
for use in the library of the theatre. This is shown by the 
fact that the stage -directions which it contains are more 
numerous and elaborate than those given in either of the 
Quartos, and were evidently written for practical use, ' The 
lext of the First Folio was reproduced in the Second, Third, 
and Fourth Folios of 1632 (F 2), 1664 (F 3), and 1685 (F 4). 

The text of A Midsummer- Night's Dream has come down 
to us in a singularly perfect state. This is probably due to 
Purii of th '''^ ^"^^ Quarto having been originally printed 
Teitofihe from a clear and authentic manuscript. The 
Firei Qumo. jijgjjj variations introduced from time to lime 
in the later editions do not appear to rest upon any indepen- 
dent authority. When they are not mere mistakes, they are 
only conjectural emendations of the printer or editor. Some- 
times, of course, they happily correct a slip in the First 
Quarto. 

The date of .4 Midsummer-Night's Dream has given rise 
to more than the usual amount of vain imaginings. The only 

I S« the notes on iii. i. 415, 418, 463 : »■ i. "»- A fuller account of the Iv™ 
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precise external indication which we have to go upon is thi 
mention of the play in the hst of Shakespeare's comedie 
given in Francis Meres' Fallals Tamia, which Da^ofihe 
was entered in the Stationers' Register on 
September 7, 1598. Later than 1598, therefore, 
it cannot be, but in attempting to fix a year in '^'™' 
the previous decade we have only internal evidence to go 
upon. Several passages in the text have been taken hold of 
by one critic or another as containing some contemporary 
allusion which might yield such evidence. Most of them 
will not bear serious discussion ; ' and a careful consideration 
of all which are of any real importance, together p„i^M(ijj,e. 
with the arguments, less easily slated but not thewinterof 
less cogent, which can be derived from ihe "s**"'' 
thought and style of the play, leads me to the belief that the 
probable date is to be found in the winter of 1594-j. I will 
now attempt to justify this conclusion. 

Amongst the entertainments proposed for Theseus' wedding 
eve in act v. is included — 

le Muses mourning for th 



This passage can hardly refer, as has been suggested, to the 
death of Spenser, for that did not take place The Allusion 10 
until 1599, and was most probably not 'in L«St^gjn 
beggary ' at all. It might possibly refer to the " ' 53 
death of Robert Greene in 1592. Greene was learned, 
utriusque Academiae in Artibus Magisler, and he certainly 
died in extreme want. But then Greene was almost certainly 
no friend of Shakespeare's, and as will be seen presently, it 
is just possible that he is caricatured, rather than compli- 
mented, in this very play.' Moreover, Theseus says of the 

1 See the nous on Iheuippcsedimitatioiiaof oralluiisniu T/U Fatrie Qurtne. 
Bk. vt (IJ96I in ii. i. j, Lodge's Wifs Miurit and tht World's Madaai (1596! 
inv. I. II, and Tit Wisdtmt a/ Doctor Dodyful! {160a] in n. i. 14, 

'See Ihe note on iv. i. 910. Mr. Fleay is of opinion that in Bottom and his fel- 
lowi Shakespeare saliiiied the Earl of Susset' Players, nhh vhom Greene appa- 
renllr became connecUd after the decay of Ihe Queen's Company, and who pro- 
bably produced hia Ceorgt a Crtftie^ These ine*^ appeared once, and once onljr^ 
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proposed performance, "This is some satire, sharp and criti- 
cal";' and therefore it seems most likely that Shakespeare 
had in his mind those elaborate complaints, often allegorical, 
of the neglect of learning, which were so fashionable in 
Elizabeth's reign. And if so, he probably took the hint fijr 
his title from Spenset^s Tears of the Muses, a poem of just 
this sort, which was published among the Complaints of 1 591.' 
In any case, it is clear that whatever the point of the allusion 
may be, it does not bring us so far on as 1 ;94. 

The passage which primarily suggests this date is that in 
act ii. se. 1. 8i"ii7, where Titania describes at great length 
The Allusion to ^ scason of extraordinarily bad weather. Now 
the Weather in it SO happens that we have several contem- 
"■ '■ '""'" porary descriptions of a quite exceptionally wet 
and cold summer which occurred in this year of 1 594, descrip- 
tions which in many points appear to echo Titania's very 
words.' It goes, of course, without saying that Shakespeare 
might perfectly well have described a rainy season without 
the slightest reference to the year in which he was writing, 
or to any other year in particular. At the same time, such a 
passage would have had* its special point for the audience in 
or immediately after 1 594, and it is worth noting that, looked 
on merely as part of the play, it is somewhat irrelevant and 
even dramatically out of place ; for the larger part of the 
action is carried on out of doors, and clearly demands fair 
weather. On the whole, the coincidence appears 10 me at 
least to raise a presumption in favour of the proposed date, 
provided that it is in other respects acceptable. 

A third allusion also lells in favour of 1 594, and, moreover, 
points distinctly to the latter part of that year. In act i. sc. 2 
and in act iii. sc. 1, there is some alarm amongst the clowns 
lest that "fearful wild fowl", the lion, should frighten the 

■ If the alluMon ii to Gt«ne, perhBp> Shakespeare was IhinkinK of the unfair 
atEick made an him afier his death by Cahriel Harvey. 

' 1 do no< sugBOJI that Shaliesprare is Illuming s complimenl paid him as " pleas- 
ant Willy" in Ihe Ttars of Ih: Mum. Willy may be Sidney, or he may be Lylyr 
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ladies. It can hardly be doubted that this is a reminiscence 
of what actually happened in the Scoiiish court TheAiiusL™ 
at the baptism of Prince Henry on August 30th, Edmbu'i'hi' 
1S94> when a triumphal car "should have been i ■'■ miiiii- '■ 
drawn in by a lion, but because his presence might have 
brought some fear to the nearest, or that the sight of the 
lights and torches might have commoved hjs lameness, it 
was thought meet that the Moor should supply that room".' 
This same date of 1(94-5 seems to me to suit admirably 
with the character and style of the play. It clearly belongs 
to the earliest group of Shakespeare's comedies. . rh . e " 
It abounds with rhyme, with strained conceits, denceastoihe. 
with antithesis and other rhetorical devices. *' 
The blank verse is far more regular and monotonous than 
that of any of the later plays: the use of trisyllabic feet, 
of run-on lines, of broken lines, of feminine endings, of the 
countless other devices by which Shakespeare gradually came 
to give infinite variety to his rhythm, is as yet timid and rare.'' 
Then, again, the interest of character is very slight. Bottom 
is a masterpiece and Theseus a clever sketch, but how 
wooden are the rest compared with the living figures of The 
Merchant of Venice, which probably dates from 1 596-7 ! 
Moreover, they fall naturally into pairs, with that antithetic 
grouping, which, like the antithetic rhythm, is so marked in 
Shakespeare's early work. On the other hand, if A Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream is compared with the other early 
comedies, with Love's Labour's Lost, The Comedy 0/ Errors, 
and The Two Gentlemen of Verona, it betrays in many wSys 
a notable advance.^ It is written with a firmer and less ex- 
perimental hand, with a more daring use of materials, with a 
more striking mastery of poetic expression. And technically. 
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!2 A MIDSUMMER- NIGHT'S DREAM. 

too, the absence of doggerel rhyme from the comic scenes 
is a innTk of development. If we make it one of the early 
group, but the last of that group, all the conditions of the 
problem are satistied. Certain themes and situations are re- 
peated from the earlier plays ; thus the situation of the lovers 
before Theseus recalls that of Aegeon before the Duke in The 
Comedy of Errors; but the closest affinities in this respect 
are with The Two Gentlemen of Verona, the play which on this 
hypothesis immediately preceded. In both, the interference 
of the claims of love with those of friendship forms an impor- 
tant element in the plot.? 

But the chief advantage of dating A Midsummer-Night's 
Dream in 1 594-5 is that it brings it into close neighbourhood 
Affiniiits of '° Richard 11. and to Romeo and Juliet. These 
'n'^Jdf^ three plays, a comedy, a history, and a tragedy, 
and Ramaatid make up a well<defined group, all alike charac- 
juiui. terized by a markedly lyrical quality. They are 

dramatic poems rather than dramas, and appear to point 
to an attempt, a transient attempt, of the poet to find dra- 
matic value in painting Che phases of emotion rather tlian the 
development of character.' The connection a^A Midsummer- 
Night's Dream with Romeo and Juliet is even closer: they 
are in some sort pendants to each other. Bath deal directly 
with the same problem of the function of love in life: but 
whereas in the comedy, as will presently be shown, it is love 
the lawless, the misleader, that is put before us, the tragedy 
aims deeper and gives us love the redeemer, the reconciler. 
Finally, it maybe pointed out that the fate of the "star-crossed 
lovers" creates a situation exactly parallel to that burlesqued 
in Pyramus and Thisbe. 

Such evidence then as we can arrive at points to the winter 
Was ihe Play of 1594-5 as the most probable date for the 
?f*dS^a"/if composition of v4 Midsummer-Night's Dream. 
w, whose! Bearing this in mind, we may consider the at- 

tempts that have been made to determine the precise occasion 



pation with thb Iheme at this period of hi 
) my tdilioii of Richard II. ii ■ " ' 
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on which it was iirst presented. The character of the play is in 
some respects peculiar. In its wealth of dance and song, in 
its capacities for scenic etTect, in its introduction of super- 
iwtural beings, it resembles, more than any other of Shake- 
speare's comedies, the type of the fashionable Elizabethan 
Masque. And in the juxtaposition of clowns and fairies we 
get just that favourite contrast of poetry and burlesque out of 
which Jonson afterwards developed the set form of the Anti- 
masque,' Now Masques were distinctly aristocratic and not 
popular entertainments; they took place not on the public 
stages, but in the palace, or in the great halls of the Inns 
of Court or of private dwellings. They were especially in 
vogue at marriage festivities. Seeing that A Midsummer- 
Night's Dream deals with a marriage, and ends with what is 
practically an epithalamium, it is at least a plausible theory 
that it was written to grace the wedding night of some young 
noble. Moreover, in view of the graceful and extremely irre- 
levant compliment to Elizabeth which is inserted in act ii. 
sc. I,' it is difficult not to suspect that the wedding in ques- 
tion was one at which the queen was herself present. The 
two occasions for which this extraordinary honour have been 
most often claimed are the marriage of the Earl of Essex 
to Frances Lady Sidney in 1590^ and that of the Earl 
of Southampton to Elizabeth Vernon in 1598.' Both of 
these appear to me decidedly out of the question. Not only 
is the one too early and the other too late, but also they were 
both secret marriages, carefully concealed from the displea- 
sure of the queen, and certainly not celebrated in her presence 
or likely to have been attended with any sumptuous festivities 



ess editiDn of Milton's Areata and Camus. 

> The iwo championj of the cljums of Euei have been El« in his Essaji ta 
■ukafmn. and Herman Kiin in the JthHiuch ivol, iv.) of the Getman Shake- 
eare Society for 1S69. Those of Southampton are supponed hy Mr. Gerald 
aswy in his SicrU Drama qf Shaiiapeari'i SonntU and earlier work. Mr. 

fecHons between Elizabeth Vemon and Penelope Rich. A pr«tty show for a 
elding ni^t! But then Etie finds in Ebe AriwJnc and Ferigenia passage an 
uBon to Emck' put amours ! 
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at all. We owe a much more likely suggestion to Mr. Fleay. 

On January 26lh, I5g|,' William Stanley, Earl 
■ of Derby, married Elizabeth Vere, daughler 

of the Earl of Oxford. The wedding took place 
'^"' at the Court at Greenwich, and therefore almost 

certainly in the presence of Elizabeth. Lord Derby, like all 
the Stanleys, was interested in the drama (see Appendix 
H), and it is worth noting that the very company to which 
Shakespeare belonged had been up to his death, on April 
i6th of the previous year, the servants of his elder 
brolher and predecessor, Ferdinando. Vet one more 
point. I have explained the allusion to the "thrice three 
Muses" as referring to Spenser's Tears of tke Muses. But 
why, writing in 1594-5, should Shakespeare refer pointedly 
to a poem pubhshed so far back as 15911' The present 
hypothesis affords an answer. An honoured guest at William 
Stanley's wedding would be the widow of Ferdinando, Alice, 
dowager-Countess of Derby. And the allusion to Spenser's 
poem would be a compliment to her, for to her, Spenser's 
cousin, and then Lady Strange, it had been originally dedi- 
cated in 1591.^ 

We have passed into the region of conjecture. The dating 
of A Midsummer-Night's Dream in 1 594-5 I regard as fairly 
_. p. certain ; but I do not pretend to do more than 

sibly reiouchecl guess at the actual occasion upon which it was 
*'*"'' performed. Whatever this occasion may have 
been, we know from the Qq. thai the play was performed 
"publickely" before it was printed in 1600. There are certain 
indications which make me think that it was also at some 
period slightly retouched. Two passages, iii. 2. 177-343 
and V. I. 1-105, show a markedly larger proportion of 
feminine endings than the rest of the play.' In the earlier 



>4ih), btit then it would be too early 

> If this bypothe&LB has anything in it, Lady Derby wiU have received fipedal 
lonour ftom the Ihcee grcalest poets of [wo centuries: for it was for her, in her old 
ge, that Miltan'i maique ai Arcade, vms wtitten. 

•See EtMv on Meir^, \i. 13, 16, 
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passages, this may be due merely to the excited state of the 
speakers, but 1 cannot resist the suspicion thai the opening 
of act V. shows some, traces of later work. Perhaps in its 
original form, it was even more personal to the Stanley family 

The later history of the play is not without its points of 
interest. It appears to have been pierformed on Sunday, 27th 
September, 1631, in the house of John Williams, 
Bishop of Lincoln, This performance on the hisioryofihe 
Sabbath gave great offence to the Puritans, and '' 
there exist among Laud's papers {Lambeth MS. 1030, arts. 
4, s) two documents referring to the matter. One is a letter 
of reproof from John Spencer, a Puritanical preacher, to a 
lady who was amongst the audience. The other is a bur- 
lesque order or decree of this same John Spencer, condemn- 
ing the Bishop, and concluding as follows; " Likewise wee 
doe order, that Mr. Wilson, because hee was a speciall plotter 
and Contriver of this busines, and did in suche a brutishe 
manner acle the same with an Asses head, therefore hee shall 
uppon Tuisday next, from 6 of the Clocke in the Morning 
till sixe of the Clocke at night sitt in the Porters Lodge at 
my Lords Bishopps house with his feete in the stocks and 
Attyred with his Asse head, and a bottle of haye sett before 
him, and this superscripcion on his breast — 



Myselfe a Silly Asse'". 

Some later hand has written upon the document "the play 
M. Night Dr.", and one cannot doubt that this is correa.' 

After the suppression of the theatres, the play was abridged 
into a farce or droll, under the title of The Merry Conceited 
Humours of Bottom the Weaver, which seems to have been 
acted in private. This was printed in 1661, and again 

1 Sptnier rafera Bgdn w the tvent in his Ditamrsi ef Divft Ptiiliims (.641), 
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amongst other drolls in Kirkman's tVifs, or Sport upon 
Sport (1672). The original play was restored to the stage 
at the Restoration, when Pepys saw it, and commented as 
follows, under the date Sept. 29, 1662 :—" To. the King's 
Theatre, where we saw Midsummer- Night's Dream, which I 
had never seen before, nor shall ever again, for it is the most 
insipid ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life". In 1692 
it was convened into an opera, with music by Purcell, and 
numerous additional songs and other sophistications of the 
text. This and other adaptations continued to be acted until 
the present century, when a purer text was restored. Men- 
delssohn's famous music was written in 1826, and performed 
at a revival of the play under the direction of Tieck at Berlin 
in the following year. 

The play occupies a considerable place in the history of 
fairy literature. To it and to the description of Queen Mab 
Tht influence '" ^^' Merchant of Venice, Drayton's Nyvi- 
uf ihe Piay upon pkidio, the fairy poems in Herrick's Hesperidis 
I.iterature. ^jjj Randolph's Amyntas owe their inspiration. 

The figure of Robin Goodfellow became a popular one in 
ballad and chap-book. Besides the prose Life of Robin 
Goodfellow (1628) there exist two or three ballads, one of 
which has been attributed without much authority to Ben 
Jonson. The same poei modelled upon A Midsummer- 
Night's Dream his Masque 0/ Oberon, or the Satyr. Still 
earlier, the curious anonymous play of Narcissus, A Twelfth 
Night Merriment^ and W. Percy's Fairy Pastoral, or Forest 
of Elves, in which Oberon is introduced,* show marked 
traces of the same influence. Finally, Mr. Verity, in his 
admirable edition of the play, has called attention to the 
frequent reminiscences of it that are scattered through the 
poems of Milton.' 

)r Ihe Roxburghe Club (1814'. from a 
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II. SOURCE OF THE PLOT. 

So far as we know, Shakespeare was not indebted to any 
single model for the plot of A Midsummer-Night'' s Dream. 
It combines situations and motives gathered xhe Theseui 
from widely different sources, and welded to- ""'y- 
gether by the incomparable art of the poet. But clearly the 
framework of the story, so far as it centres in Theseus, is 
adapted from the Knighles Tale of Chaucer. In the tale, 
as in the play, the action has its rise in the celebration of 
Theseus' wedding; there, too, the characters go forth to 
"doon their observance to May", and there the theme of 
friendship broken across by love is illustrated in Palamon 
and Arcite, as here, though differently, in Hermia and Helena. 
Several slighter parallels of incident and phrase are recorded 
in the notes.' Other fects with regard to Theseus Shake- 
speare probably obtained from the Life of Theseus in Sir 
Thomas North's translation of PlutarcKs Lives (1579). I 
have thought it well to reprint all the passages from which 
he appears 10 have borrowed anything in Appendix D.' 

The story of Pyramus and Thisbe was a familiar one to 
Elizabethan readers. Shakespeare probably read it in Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, iv. S5~i66, or in the translatioi 
of that poembyArthurGolding(i565). Chaucer ; 
included the Legend of Thisbe of Babylon in his '""'* 
Legend of Good Women; and the Stationers' Registers for 
1562 record a license to William Greffeth "for pryntynge 
of a boke intituled Perymus and Thesbye". A poem on 
the subject in Clement V.db\Ti5<yW& A Handefull of Pleasant 
Deities (1584), by I. Thomson, has some verbal resemblances 

1 S« noi« 10 i I. ifi, iSj : iU. =. 338 ; iv. ,, 1,6 ; v. ,. ji, Tht Knishlli 
Tall had alrtady b«n dramaiiied in Ridiard Edwardes" Pelamm and Arcitt, 

liirn»lf, io TMt Tvx Ndlt KiniJan. The 'relation of Shakc'speare'i pLoi to that 
oT Chaucer haa been worked out bf L. Proeschaldt, Ok Ihi Sourcii cf Mid- 
mmxier-Nigkfi Dnam {187S), and B. Tea RHnk io the yairi«ch, nii. 99. 
1S« al«o Appendix I on the conneciir>n orTilaoia and Thei^eiis. 
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to Shakespeare's burlesque. It will be found, with Gelding's 
version, in Appendix E. ' 

Two sources have been suggested for the incident of the 
love-juice. In neither case, I think, is the suggestion very 
convincing. One is Chaucer's Merchant's Tale, in which 
The incideni of P'uto and Proserpina, who answer as elf-king 
ihe Love-juKe. and elf-queen to Oberon and Titania, magically 
restore the sight of an old man, in order that he may witness 
his wife's frailty.' The other is an episode in (he Spanish 
Diana Enamorada of the Portuguese Jorge de Montemayor 
(circ. 1512-62). In this a charm is used to transfer the affec- 
tions of an amorous shepherd from one object to another, 
much as the affections of Demetrius and Lysander are trans- 
ferred in the play.' The English translation of the Diana 
Enamorada by Bartholomew Yong was not published until 
1 598, but in the preface it is stated to have been written sixteen 
years before, and therefore Shakespeare may have seen it in 
manuscript. Further, a play called The History of Felix and 
Philiomena, which was probably founded on Moniemayor's 
romance, was acted at court in January, 1585. Whether in 
the original or in a translation, Shakespeare seems clearly to 
have used the Diana Enamorada as a source for The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. 

The sources of Shakespeare's fairy-lore are set out at 
length in Appendix A. 

III. CRITICAL APPRECIATION. 

A Midsummer-Night's Dream is a dramatic fantasy rather 
The chuacter ^'^^ a drama. It was written, in all probability, 
of the Pl«y ihat not for the public stage, but as an interlude in 
of a MasqiK!, yei , , . . . , ■ ,■ . . ti_ 

withiheuniiyof the fcstivities of some wedding at court. Ihe 
acenitaiidta. conditions of its production were those of the 
Masque, and to the limits imposed by those conditions it was 
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bound to conform. Now the Masque, unlike the regular 
drama, was always presented with an abundance of scenery 
and stage accessories. It was light and amusing in character, 
making its principal appeal to the senses and the fancy of 
the audience. It had no need to touch ihe deeper springs of 
imagination, nor to win the attention of critical spectators. 
A profusion of dance and song, picturesque staging and pretty 
costumes, a sprinkling of courtly compliment, a piquant con- 
trast of poetry and clowning, these things were enough for 
the entertainment of the nobles and the maids of honour who 
assembled at Gloriana's palace of Greenwich. These things, 
therefore, we find in full measure in the play. They give it 
its tone and dramatic character. ' Vet the poet being Shake- 
speare, we do nol, as in a modem burlesque, find these things 
and nothing more. For in Shakespeare the philosopher and 
Ihe playwright go hand in hand ; he will not write merely to 
enchant the eye and delight the ear, nor merely for the excite- 
ment of a good stoty, but always and at all rimes to utter 
forth the truth that is in hiin, to give dramatic form to signi- 
ficant ideas, ideas that are a criticism of life. And therefore 
we may be sure that at the heart even of a dramatic fantasy 
by Shakespeare, there will lie some such central idea, which 
will give an inner meaning and unity to the whole, without 
disturbing the madness of the fun and frolic. For this is 
perhaps the consummation of his art, to be a thinker without 
being pedantic, and while handling the deep themes of con- 
duct and existence never to mount the stage in the inappro- 
priate garb of the pulpit. 

The vital question, then, for the student of .^ Midsummer- 
Night's Dream is: What did the poet mean by it? What 
central idea, over and above the poetry and the to, (v ■ i 
sensuous charm of the presentment, does it ideaofihePiay 
contain? We have seen that the plays which ^"''""'''Lovi. 
fell nearest to this in point of date are Richard the Second^ 

^Probably there wa& even more singing and dancing in the pby than the 
that the rhymed trochaic speeches a&signed n> the fairies were sung Dr given as 
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The I'-wo GenlUmen of Vero?ia, and Romeo and Juliet. In 
these we find the young poet concerning himself with the two 
subjects of perpetual interest to youth. Politics and Love. 
He has begun that great trilogy in which, under the guise 
of history, he purposed to deal with the central problem of 
politics as these presented themselves to a subject of the 
Tudors, the problem of the relation of king to people. Nega- 
tively in Richard the Second and Henry the Fourth, positively 
in Henry the Fifth, he works out, as Plato might have worked 
out, if he had written dramas, his conception of the essential 
nature of the genuine king. ' Of his preoccupation with this 
theme we cannot but find a trace in our play in the character 
of Theseus, so obviously a sketch for the more finished picture 
of Henry the Fifth, the broadly human king, the man of 
deeds not words, not too finely tempered to be in touch with 
hjs people, and in whom we reeogniie the leading features 
of Shakespeare's ideal of sovereignty. But the character of 
Theseus is only a side issue in A Midsummer -Night's 
Dream: it is not there that we look for the key-note of the 
play. Outside the sphere of the Histories, we find Shake- 
speare at this time particularly absorbed in what, to all poets 
in all ages, has been more than (he half of life, in the theme 
of love, li fills comedy and tragedy alike. In The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona he deals with the conflict in a life of 
the rival claims of love and friendship, a motive which, if we 
may trust the evidence of the Sonnets, had had for him al- 
ready its intimate and personal application. This motive also 
recurs in A Midsummer-Night's Dream, and to this we must 
presently return ; but it is worth while first to look for a 
moment at Shakespeare's dramatic treatment of love in the 
two of his great tragedies which have love for their burden. 
In Romeo and Juliet, love is represented as 
the supreme power, imperious and resistless in 
' s oncoming, which lays hold of two lives, and 
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capable. Of a boy and a girl it makes a man and a woman ; 
it purifies and glorifies, reconciles and redeems; and is stroDg 
even from the grave Co compose the ashes of an ancient feud. 
This is what Browning calls '' One way of love ". " Another 
way" Shakespeare ventured to paint, some ten years later, 
in Antony and Cleopatra, Che love thai instead of elevating 
destroys, that by subtle sorceries ensnares lo its undoing the 
conscience and the energies of a mighty spirit. 

Now these two tragedies, though not written together, are 
complementary to each other: they both treat of love as an 
extremely serious thing, of high significance for L^vt and the 
life, and closely interwoven with destiny. For Comic apini. 
in the character of a man's love, in its purity or its degrada- 
tion, lies ultimately the secret of his success or failure. But 
A Midsummer-Night's Dream is a comedy, and to the comic 
spirit this Proteus love betrays itself in quite another shape. 
■ It is no longer Dante's ' lord of terrible aspect ' with whom 
we have to do, but rather the roguish little Cupid of 0*'id, 
the irresponsible child-god, with his blinded eyes and his 
erring arrows. " Hast been in love?" says the young shep- 
herd to the old one in As You Like It, then- 



Love, as interpreted by the comic spirit, is a certain fine 
lunacy in the brain of youth ; not an integral part of life, but 
a disturbing element in it. The lover is a being of strange 
caprices and strange infidelities, beyond the control of reason, 
and swayed with every gust of passion. He is at odds for 
the time with all the established order of things, a rebel 
against the authority of parents, a rebel against friendship, 
a rebel against his own vows. This is love as it figures in 
comedy, and in the presentation and analysis of this lies the 
point of j4 Midsummer-Night's Dream. 

Bearing then in mind this central idea of the lawlessness 
and the laughableness of love, let us observe Anaiyasofih* 
how carefully, for all the apparent whimsicality ^^i" 

's kept to the front in the working out of the 
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play. As is generally the case wilh Shakespeare's comedies, 
the plot is composed of several stories, which are woven 
together with remarkable ingenuity. There is the story of 
Theseus' Wedding, the story of the Athenian Lovers, the story 
of the Quarrel of Oberon and Titania, the story of the Handi- 
craftsmen's Play, and finally the story or interlude of Pyramus 
and Thisbe. It is the first of these which serves as the link 
that holds all the rest together; for it is at Theseus' wedding 
that Hermia's fate is to be decided ; it is to celebrate this 
that the fairies have come from the farthest stepp>e of India, 
and it is for this that Bottom and his fellows are painftilly 
conning their interlude. But the most important story from 
the point of view of the central idea, and the one to which 
_.. r V most space is devoted, is that of the Athenian 

The sloryof the "^ ' . , . 

Aihcnian Lovers. As Ten Brmk has pomted out in his 

"*'^ excellent study of the play, the motive of this 

story is varied from that of'Chaucer's KnighUs Tale. In the 
Kttightes Tale the friendship of Palamon and Arcite is broken 
by their common love for Emilia. This coiTesponds very 
closely to the relation of Proteus and Valentine in The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. But both in The Two Cenllemen of 
Verona and in A Midsummer-Night's Dream Shakespeare 
has complicated the situation by introducing a second 
woman, and in A Midsummer-Night's Dream he has still 
further modified it by making the broken friendship that of 
the women, not that of the men. In this friendship broken 
by love we get, then, one illustration of the central idea. But 
there are others in the story. There is Hermia's defiance of 
her lather and of Athenian law for the sake of Lysander ; and 
above all there is the extraordinary inconstancy which both 
Lysander and Demetrius display in the bestowal of their 
affections. Demetrius has deserted Helena for Hermia before 
the play begins ; and in the course of the night in the wood, 
Lysander goes over to Helena and back to Hermia, and 
Demetrius in his turn goes back to Helena without any 
apparent rhyme or reason. Surely the central idea of the 
play is carried to a point that is almost farcical. At the crisis 
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of the play, when the crass -purposes are at their maddest, one 
can only re-echo Puck's criticism, 

"Lord, wha.t fools these mortals be!" 

Of course, Shakespeare's treatment of his theme is sym- 
bolical, rather than psychological. In Romeo and Juliet, he 
shows us the difference which love makes, in the actual 
characters of the lovers as they blossom out before us. But 
it is a commonplace that the lovers of A Midsummer-NighCs 
Dream are but faintly sketched and barely differentiated. 
Helena is tall and dark and timid: Hermia is little and 
fair and shrewish. Demetrius is crabbed and Lysander is 
languid, it is difficult to say much more. They are but the 
abstract Hes and Shes of the conventional love-story. But 
this want of characterization is of little importance, because, 
which is by no means conventional, the story is told symboli- 
cally. The transferences of affection which form its principal 
revolutions are represented as due to supernatural agency, to 
the somewhat randomly exercised power of the fairies. More- 
over, taking perhaps a hint from Lyly, Shakespeare invites us 
to consider the whole thing as a dream, "This is the signifi- 
cance of the title. It is life seen through a glass darkly ; 
such a vision of life as a man might have on Midsummer 
Night, the one season of the year around which Elizabethan 
superstition gathered most closely, when herbs were believed 
to have their especial virtues, and strange beings to be 
abroad. And yet it is not all a dream, or, if a dream, it is one 
which passes very easily into actual life. For these incon- 
stancies of which Oberon's love in idleness is the cause, are 
after all not really different in kind from the initial inconstancy 
of Demetrius to Helena, for which no such reason is proposed. 
And again, when Demetrius is by magic restored to his first 
love, the effects of this conrinue on into the waking life as a 
quite natural thing which provokes no amazement. So that 
in fact, as far as the story of the lovers is concerned, 
the introduction of the supernatural element does not bring 
about anything which would have been impossible or impro- 
bable without it. The magical "love in idleness" f^^Ujj^does 
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nothing more than represent symbolically the familiar work- 
ings of actual love-in-idleness in the human heart Boys in 
love change their minds just so, or almost just so, without any 
whisper of the fairies to guide them. Romeo left his Rosaline 
quite as suddenly as Lysander left his Hermia. 

It will help us to see the point of the symbolism more pre- 
cisely, if we consider what use Shakespeare habitually makes 
of the supernatural in his plays. Always, as it appears to 
me, he uses it in much the same way, not with a literal faith 
in the personages or the acts which he depicts, but symboli- 
cally as a recognition of a mystery, of an unexplained element 
in the ordinary course of human aflairs on earth. It is his 
confession of ignorance, of the fact that just there he has 
come upon something which baffles analysis, something 
ultimate, which is, but which cannot be quite accounted for. 
Thus in Macbeth the witches symbolize the double mystery 
of temptation and of retribution;' in The Tetnpest the magic 
ot Prospero and the spiritual forces which are at his beck 
and call symbolize the mystery of an overruling providence. 
Now, in A Midsummer-Night's Dream the mystery, so to 
call it, the inexplicability which is bound up with the central 
idea of the play, is ihe existence of that freakish irresponsible 
element of human nature out of which, to the eye of the 
comic spirit, the ethical and emotional vagaries of lovers lake 
their rise. And that this element does exist is recognized 
and emphasized by Shakespeare in his usual way when he 
takes the workings of it in the story and explains them 
symbolically as due to the interference of supernatural 
agency. 

Now in human life the disturbing element ol love in idle- 
ness is generally only a passing fever. There is a period 
_. of Sturm und Drang, and then the man or 

Theseus- woman begins to take life seriously, and is 
tdding. ready to submit to its discipline and to accept its 
reasonable responsibilities. And so by the side of Lysander 
and Demetrius we have the grave figure of the Athenian 
duke, Theseus. Theseus has had his wayward youth ; he 
.S„,,..,t,.,.di,i...f*rf„»I.U,l.«™^^^^,y^l^, 
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has "played with light loves in the portal ", wiih Perigenia 
and Aegles and the rest, ay, and in the glimmering night 
even with Queen Titania herself. Moreover, in his passion 
for Hippolyta he has approached her through deeds of 
violence; he has "won her love, doing her injuries". But 
now, like the Henry the Fifth of whom he is a prototype, he 
has put away childish things ; he stands forth as the serene 
law-abiding king, no less than the still loving and tender 
husband. Thus the story of Theseus' Wedding not only, as 
has been said, serves to hold the plot together, but also con- 
tributes its share to ihe illustration of the central idea. 

When we turn to the Fairies, we find that what enters into 
human life only as a transitory disturbing element, is in them 
the normal law of their being. They are irresponsible crea- 
tures throughout, eternal children. They belong to the winds 
and the clouds and the flowers, to all in nature (hat is beauti- 
ful and gracious and fleeting ; but of the characteristics by 
which man differs from these, the sense of law and the instinct 
of self-control, they show no trace. Puck, the fairy jester, is 
the tricksy house sprite, whose sport it is to bring perplexity 
upon hapless mortals. Oberon and Titania will be jealous 
and be reconciled to each other a dozen times a day, while 
for culmination of their story you have the absurd spectacle 
of a fairy in love with an ass. So thai in them is represented, 
as it were in vacuo, the very quality of which it is the object 
of the play to discern the partial and occasional workings in 
the heart of humanity. 

In the siory of the Handicraftsmen, the central idea does 
not find any direct illustration. The story is required, partly 
to introduce the interlude, but still more to provide that 
comic contrast which, as has been pointed out, was essential 
to the masque. It is ingeniously interwoven into the fairy- 
story by making Bottom the instrument of Oberon's revenge 
upon Titania. And it is in the person of Bottom that the 
whole humour of the thing consists. He is the first of 
Shakespeare's supreme comic creations, greater than the 
Costard of Lovis Labour 's Lost or the Launce of The Tivo 
GfntUmen of Verona, as the masterpiece is greMer^tlf^ the 
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imperfect sketch. From beginning to end of the play his 
absolute self-possession never for a moment fails him. He 
lords it over his fellow actors, as though he, and not 
Quince, were poet and slage-manager in one ; he accepts the 
amorous attentions of a queen with calm serenity as no more 
than be might naturally have expected ; nor does he ever, 
either before or after his transformation, betray the slightest 
suspicion of the fact that he is after all only an ass. It has 
often been thought that in the rehearsal scenes Shakespeare 
was drawing upon the humours of such rustic actors as might 
have ventured a Whitsun pastoral at Stratford upon Avon ; 
yet one fears that the foibles of the green-room are much the 
same in the humblest and the loftiest walks of the profession, 
and who shall say that the poet is not poking good-humoured 
fun at some of his fellows of the Lord Chamberlain's com- 
pany? 

Finally, with the interlude, we come back to the central 
idea once more. For in the ill-starred loves of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, their assignation, their elopement, and their terrible 
end, we have but a burlesque presentment of the same theme 
thai has occupied us throughout It is all a matter of how 
the poet chooses to put it. Precisely the same situation that 
in Romeo and JuUel will ask our tears shall here move un- 
extinguishable laughter. And so the serious interest of the 
play dissolves in mirth, and while the musicians break into 
the exquisite poetry of the epithalamium, the playwright 
stands and watches us with the smile of wise tolerance on his 
lips. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

Theseus, Duke of Athene 

Egeus, father to Harna. 

Lysandkb, X Herraia, 

Dbmetbius, / 

Philostbats, Master ot the ReveU to Theseus 

Quince, a carpenter- 
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Scene I, Athens. The palaa of TnESEV^. 



The. Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace ; four happy days bring in 
Another moon : but, O, ineihinks, how slow 
This old moon wanes ! she lingers my desires. 
Like to a step-dame or a, dowager 
Long withering out a young man's revenue. 

Hip. Four days will quickly steep themselves in night ; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time ; 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow 

New-bent in heaven, shall behold the night lo 

Of our solemnities. 

The. Go, Philostrate, 

Stir up the Athenian youth to merriment : 
Awake the pen and nimble spirit of mirth : 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals; 

The pale companion is not for our pomp. [Exit Philostrate. 
Hippolyta, I woo'd ihee with m^ sword. 
And won ihy love, doing thee injuries; 
But I will wed thee in another key. 
With pomp, with triumph and with revelling. 

Enter EcEUS, Hermia, Lvsander, and Demetrius. 

Ege. Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke! 20 

Tne. Thanks, good Egeus : what 's the news with thee? 

Ege. Full of vexation come I, with complaint 
Against my child, my daughter Hermia. 
Stand forth, Demetrius. My noble lord. 
This man haih my consent to marry her. 
Stand forth, Lysander; and, my gracious duke, 
This man hath bewitch'd the bosom of my child; 

D. _. .,,OoOglf 
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ThoQ, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her rhymes 

And interchanged love-tokens with my child : 

Thou hast by moonlight at her window sung 

With feigning voice verses of feigning love. 

And stolen the impression of her fantasy 

With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits, 

Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweetmeats, messengers 

Of strong prevailment in unharden'd youth : 

With cunning hast thou tilch'd my daughter's heart, 

Tum'd her obedience, which is due to me, 

To stubborn harshness: and, my gracious duke, 

Be't so she will not here before your grace 

Consent to marry with Demetrius, 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens, 

As she is mine, I may dispose of her: 

Which shall be either to this gentleman 

Or to her death, according to our law 

Immediately provided in that case. 

The. What say you, Hermia? be advised, fair maid: 
To you your father should be 'as a god ; 
One that composed your beauties, yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax 
By him imprinted and within his power 
To leave the figure or disfigure it. 
Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 

Her. So is Lysander. 

The. In himself he is; 

But in this kind, wanting your father's voice. 
The other must he held the worthier. 

Her. I would my father look'd but with my eyes. 

The. Rather your eyes must with his judgment look. 

Her. I do entreat your grace to pardon me. 
1 know not by what power I am made bold, 
Nor how it may concern my modesty. 
In such a presence here to plead my thoughts ; 
But I beseech your grace that I may know 
The worst that may befall me in this case, 
!f I refuse to wed Demetrius. 

The. Either to die the death or to abjure 
For ever the society of men. 
Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires; 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood. 
Whether, if you yield not to your father's choice. 
You can endure the livery of a nun, 
For aye to be in shady cloister meVd, 
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To live a barren sister all your life, 
Chanting faint hymns to ihe cold fruitless moon. 
Thrice -blessed they thai master so their blood, 
To undergo such maiden pilgrimage ; 
But earthlier happ)r is the rose distill'd. 
Than that which withering on the virgin thorn 
Grows, lives and dies in smgle blessedness. 

Her. So will I grow, so live, so die, my lord, 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordship, whose unwished j'oke 
My soul consents not to give sovereignly. 

The. Take time to pause; and, by the next new moc 
The sealing-day betwixt my love and me, 
For everlasting bond of fellowship— 
Upon that day either prepare to die 
For disobedience to your father's will. 
Or else to wed Demetrius, as he would; 
Or on Diana's altar to protest 
For aye austerity and single life. 

Dein- Relent, sweet Hermia; and, Lysander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. 

Lys. You have her father's love, Demetrius ; 
Let me have Hermia's : do you marry him. 

Ege. Scornful Lysander ! true, he hath my love, 
And what is mine my love shall render him. 
And she is mine, and all my right of her 
I do estate unto Demetrius. 

Lys. I am, my lord, as wdl derived as he. 
As well possess'd ; my love is more than his ; 
My fortunes every way as fairly rank'd, 
if not with vantage, as Demetrius' ; 
And, which is more than all these boasts can be, 
I am beloved of beauteous Hermia: 
Why should not I then prosecute my right? 
Demetrius, 1 'II avouch it to his head, 
Made love to Nedar's daughter, Helena, 
And won her soul ; and she, sweet lady, dotes. 
Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry, 
Upon this spotted and inconstant man. 

The. I must confess that I have heard so much. 
And with Demetrius thought to have spoke thereof; 
But, being over-full of self-affairs, 
My mind did lose" it. But, Demetrius, come ; 
And come, Egeus; you shall go with me, 
1 have some private schooling for you both. 

C,.n..,,,GO0 
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For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yoursell 
To fil your fancies to your father's will; 
Or else the law of Athens yields you up— 
Which by no means we may extenuate — 
To death, or to a vow of single life. 
Come, my Hippolyta: what cheer, my love? 
Demetrius and Egeus, go along : 
I must employ you in some business 
Against our nuptial and confer with you 
Of something nearly that concerns yourselves. 
Ege. With duty and desire we follow you. 



[Exeunt all hit Lysander and Hermia. 



Lys. How now, my love! why is your cheek 

How chance the roses there do fade so fast? 

Her. Belike for want of rain, which 1 could well 

Beteem them from the tempest of my eyes. 
Lys. Ay me ! for aught that I could ever read, 

Could ever hear by tale or history. 

The course of true love never did run smooth; 

But, either it was different in blood, — 
Her. O cross I too high to be enthrall'd to low. 
Lys. Or else misgraffed in respect of years, — 
Her. O spile ! too old to be engaged to young, 
Lys. Or else it stood upon the choice of friends, — 
Her. O hell ! to choose love by another's eyes, 
Lys. Or, if there were a sympathy in choice, 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it. 

Making it momentany as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 

And ere a man haih power to say ' Behold!' 

The Jaws of darkness do devour it up : 

So quick bright things come to confusion. 

Her. If then true lovers ha\'e been ever cross'd, 

It stands as an edict in destiny: 

Then let us teach our trial patience. 

Because it is a customary cross, 

As due to love as thoughts and dreams and sighs, 

Wishes and tears, poor fancy's followers. 
Lys. A good persuasion: therefore, hear me, Hermia. 

I have a widow aunt, a dowager 

Of great revenue, and she hath no child: 

From Athens is her house remote seven leagues; 

And she respiects me as her only son. 
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There, gentle Hermia, may 1 marry thee ; 
And to that place ihe sharp Athenian law 
Cannot pursue us. If thou lovest me then. 
Steal forth thy father's house to-morrow night; 
And in the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 
To do observance to a morn of May, 
There will I stay for thee. 

Her. My good Lysander! 

I swear to thee, by Cupid's strongest bow. 
By his best arrow with the golden head, 170 

By the simplicity of Venus' doves. 
By that which knitteth souls and prospers loves. 
And by that fire which bum'd the Carthage queen, 
When the false Troyan under sail was seen. 
By all the vows Chat ever men have broke. 
In number more than ever woman spoke, 
In that same place thou hast appointed me. 
To-morrow truly will \ meet with thee. 

Lys. Keep promise, love. Look, here comes Helena. 

Enter Helena. . 

Hir. God speed fair Helena! whither away? 180 

Hel. Call you me fair? that fair again unsay. 
Demetrius loves your fair; O happy fair! 
Your eyes are lode-stars; and your tongue's sweet air 
More tuneable than lark to shepherd's ear. 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 
Sickness is catching ; O, were favour so. 
Yours would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go; 
My ear should catch your voice, my eye your eye, 
My tongue should catch your tongue's sweet melody. 
Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 190 

The rest I 'Id give to be to you translated. 
O, teach me how you look, and with what art 
You sway the motion of Demetrius' heart. 

Her. I frown upon him, yet he loves me still. 

Hd. O that your frowns would teach my smiles such skill! 

Her. 1 give him curses, yet he gives me love. 

Hel. O that my prayers could such affection move ! 

Her. The more I hate, the more he follows me. 

Hel. The more I love, the more he hateth me. 

Her. His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine. 200 

Hel. None, but your beauty: would that fault were mine ! 

Her. Take comfort: he no more shall see my face; 
<Kas6) c 
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Ly Sander and my sell will fly this place. 
Before the time I did Lysander see, 
Seem'd Athens as a paradise to me: 
O, then, what graces in my love do dwell. 
That he hath tum'd a heaven unto a hell ! 

Lys. Helen, to you our minds we will unfold; 
To-morrow night, when Phoebe doth behold 
Her silver visage in the watery glass, 2io 

Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass, 
A time that lovers' flights doih still conceal. 
Through Athens' gates have we devised to steaL 

Her. And in the wood, where often you and I 
Upon faint primrose-beds were wont to lie, 
Emptying our bosoms of their counsel sweet, 
TTiere my Lysander and myself shall meet; 
And thence from Athens turn away our eyes. 
To seek new friends and stranger companies. 
Farewell, sweet playfellow; pray thou for us; 220 

And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius! 
Keep word, Lysander: we must starve our sight 
From lovers' food till morrow deep midnight. 

Lys. I will, my Hermia. [Exit Hirtn. 

" Helena, adieu: 

As you on him, Demetrius dote on you ! \Exit. 

Hel. How happy some o'er other some can be ! 
Through Athens I am thought as fair as she. 
But what of that? Demetrius thinks not so; 
He will not know what all but he do know: 
And as he errs, doting on Hermia's eyes, 230 

So I, admiring of his qualities: 
Things base and vile, holding no quantity. 
Love can transpose to form and dignity: 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind; 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind: 
Nor hath Love's mind of any judgement taste; 
Wings and no eyes figure unheedy haste: 
And therefore is Love said to be a child. 
Because in choice he is so oft beguiled. 
As waggish boys in game themselves forswear, 340 

So the hoy Love is perjured everywhere: 
For ere Demetrius look'd on Hermia's eyne. 
He hail'd down oaths that he was only mine; 
And when this hail some heat from Hermia felt, 
So he dissolved, and showers of oaths did melt. 
I will go tell him offair Hermia's flight: 
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Then to the wood will he to-morrow night 
Pursue her ; and for this intelligence 
If I have thanks, it is a dear expense: 
But herein mean 1 to enrich my pain, 
To have his sight thither and back again. 

Scene II. Athens. Quince's house. 



Quin. Is all our company here? 

Bot. You were best to call them generally, man by man, 
according to the scrip. 

Quin. Here is the scroll of every man's name, which is 
thought fit, through all Athens, to play in our interlude before 
the duke and the duchess, on his wedding-day at night. 

Boi. First, good Peter Quince, say what the play treats on, 
then read the names of the actors, and so grow to a point. 

Qum. Marry, our play is. The most lamentable comedy, 
and most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby. lo 

Bof. A very.good piece of work, I assure you, and a merry. 
Now, good Peter Quince, call forth your actors by the scroll. 
Masters, spread yourselves. 
Quift. Answer as I call you. Nick Bottom, the weaver, 
Bai, Ready. Name what part I am for, and proceed. 
0jm. You, Nick Bottom, are set down for Pyramus. 
Bai. What is Pyramus? a lover, or a tyrant? 
Qm'fi. A lover, that kills himself most gallant for love. 
Boi. That will ask some tears in the true performing of it : 
if I do it, let the audience look to their eyes; I will move 
storms, I will condole in some measure. To the rest: yet 
my chief humour is for a tyrant; 1 could play Ercles rarely, 
or a part to tear a rat in, to make all spliL 33 

The raging rocks 
And shivering shocks 
Shall break the locks 
Of prison gates; 
And Phibbus' car 
Shall shine from far 

And make and mar 30 

The foolish Fates. 
This was lofty I Now name the rest of the players. This is 
Ercles' vein, a tyrant's vein; a lover is more condoling. 
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QitiH. Francis Flute, ihe bellows-mender. 

Flu. Here, Peter Quince. 

<2uin. Flute, you must take Thisby on jou. 

Flu. What is Thisby? a wandering knight? 

Quin. It is the lady that Pyrainua must lo\'e. 

Flu. Nay, faith, let not me play a woman; 1 have a beard 
coming. ' 40 

Quin. That's all one; you shall play it in a mask, and you 
may speak as small as you will. 

Bot. An I may hide my face, let me play Thisby too, I '11 
speak in a monstrous little voice, 'Thisne, Thisne'; 'Ah 
I'yramus, my lover dear! thy Thisby dear, and lady dear!' 

Quin. No, no; you must play Pyramus: and. Flute, you 
Thisby. 

Bot. Well, proceed. 

Quin. Robin Starveling, the tailor. 

Star. Here, Peter Quince. 50 

Quin. Robin Starveling, you must play Thisby's mother. 
Tom Snout, the tinker. 

Snout. Here, Peter Quince. 

Gain. You, Pyramus' father: myself, Thisby's father. 
Snug, the joiner; yoUj the lion's part: and, I hope, here is a 
play fitted. 

Snug. Have you the lion's part written? pray yott, if it be, 
give it me, for 1 am slow of study. 

Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but roar- 

Bol. Let me play the lion too: 1 will roar, that 1 will do 
any man's heart good to hear me; I will roar, that I will 
make the duke say, " Let him roar again, let him roar again". 

Quin. An you should do it too terribly, you would fright 
the duchess and the ladies, thai they would shriek; and that 
were enough to hang us all. 

All. That would hang us, every mothei^s son. 

Bot. I grant you, friends, if that you should fright the 
ladies out of their wits, they would have no more discretion 
but to hang us : but I will aggravate my voice so that I will 
roar you as gently as any sucking dove ; I will roar you an 
'twere any nightingale. 72 

Quin. You can play no part but Pyrdmus ; for Pyramus is 
a sweet-faced man ; a proper man, as one shall see in a 
summer's day ; a most iovel)' gentle man -like man ; therefore 
you must needs play Pyramus. 

Bol. Well, I will undertake it. What beard were I best to 
play it in? 
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Quin, Why, what you will. 

Bot. I will discharge it in eiiher your straw-colour beard, 
your orange-lawny beard, your purple- in-grain beard, or your 
French-crown- colour beard, your p«rfec( yellow. 82 

Quin. Some of your French crowns have no hair at all, and 
then you will play barefaced. But, masters, here are your 
parts : and I am to entreat j'ou, request you and desire you, 
to con them by to-morrow night ; and meet me in the palace 
wood, a mile without the town, by moonlight ; there will we 
rehearse, for if we meet in the city, we shall be dogged with 
company, and our devices known. In the meantime I will 
draw a bill of properties, such as our play wants. I pray you, 
fail me not. 91 

Bot. We will meet ; and there we may rehearse most ob- 
scenely and courageously. Take pains ; be perfect : adieu. 

Q^in. At the duke's oak we meet. 

Bot. Enough ; hold or cut bow-strings. \Exeunt, 



Scene I. A wood near Athens. 

Enter, from opposite sides, a Fairy, and PuCK. 

Puck. How now, spirit 1 whither wander you? 
Fai. Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough brier, 

Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

I do wander every where, 

Swifter than the moon^s sphere; 

And I serve the fair;- queen. 

To dew her orbs upon the green. 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be: n 

In their gold coals spots you see ; 

Those be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles live their savours : 

I must go seek some dewdrops here 

And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 

Farewell, thou lob of spirits; 1 '11 be gone: 

Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 
Puck. The king doth keep his revels here to-night: 
Take heed the queen come not within his sight ; 
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A lovely boy, stolen from an Indian king; 
She never had so sweet a changeling; 
And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train, to trace the forests wild ; 
But she perforce withholds the loved boy, 
Crowns him with flowers and makes him all her joy: 
And now chey never meet in grove or green. 
By-fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen, 
But they do square, that all their elves for fear 
Creep into acom-cups and hide them there. 

Fai. Either 1 mistake your shape and making quite. 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Call'd Robin Goodfellow : are nol you he 
That frights the maidens of the villagery; 
Skim milk, and sometimes labour in the c^uem 
And bootless make the breathless housewife chum ; 
And sometime make the drink to bear no barm ; 
Mislead night -wanderers, laughing at their harm.' 
Those that Hobgoblin call you and sweet Puck, 
You do their work, and they shall have good luck : 
Are not you he? 

Puck. Thou speak'st aright ; 

I am that merry wanderer of the night. 
I jest to Oberon and make him smile 
When 1 a fat and bean-fed horse beguile, 



In very likeness of a roasted crab, 
■ And when she drinks, against her lips I bob 
And on her wither'd dewlap pour the ale. SO 

The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale. 
Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh me; 
Then slip 1 from her, then down topples she, 
And " tailor " cries, and falls into a cough ; 
And then the whole quire hold their hips and laugh, 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there. 
But, room, fairy ! here comes Oberon. 
Fax. And here my mistress. Would that he were gone! 

Enter, from one side, Oberon, with his train; from the other, 

TiTANIA, -with hers. 

Obe. Ill met by moonlight, proud Titania. 6o 
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Tita. What, jealous Oberon ! Fairies, skip hence: 
I have forsworn his bed and company. 

Obe. Tarry, rash wanton ; am not i thy lord? 

Tita. Then I must be thy lady: but I know 
When thou bast stolen away from fairy land, 
And in the shape of Corin sat all day. 
Playing on pipes of com and versing love 
To amorous Phillida. Why art thou here, 
Come from the farthest steppe of India? 
But that, forsooth, the bouncing Amazon, ; 

Your buskin'd mistress and your warrior love. 
To Theseus must be wedded, and you come 
To give their bed joy and prosperity. 

Obe. How canst thou thus for shame, Titania, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolyta, 
Knowing I know thy love to Theseus? 
DidsC thou not lead him through the glimmering night 
From Perigenia, whom he ravished? 
And make him with fair Aegles break his faith, 
With Ariadne and Antiopa? f 

Tita. These are the forgeries of jealousy: 
And never, since the middle summer's spring. 
Met we on hill, in dale, forest or mead, 
By paved fountain or by rushy brook, 
Or in the beached margent of the sea, 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind. 
But with thy brawls thou hast disturb'd our sport. 
Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, 
As in revenge, have suck'd up from the sea 
Contagious fogs ; which falling in the land c 

Hath every pelting river made so proud 
That they have overborne their continents ; 
The ox hath therefore stretch'd his yoke in vain. 
The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted ere his youth attain'd a beard ; 
The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are failed with the murrion flock ; 
The nine men's morris is fill'd up with mud, 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green 
For lack of tread are undistinguishable : ic 

The human mortals want their winter here. 
No night is now with hymn or carol blest ; 
Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air. 
That rheumatic diseases do abound: , CioO'jIc 
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And thorough ihis disiemperature we see 

The seasons alter: hoary-headed frosts 

Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose, 

And on old Hiems' thin and icy crown 

An odorous chapleC of sweet summer buds i lo 

Is, as in mockery, set : the spring, the summer, 

The childing autumn, angry winter, change 

Their wonted liveries, and the mazed world. 

By their increase, now knows not which is which: 

And this same progeny of evils comes 

From our debate, fiom our dissension; 

We are their parents and original. 

Obe. Do you amend it then; it lies in you; 
Why should Titania cross her Oberon? 

I do but beg a little changeling boy, 130 

To be my henchman. 

Tito. Set yomr heart at rest; 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. 
His mother was a votaress of my order : 
And, in the spiced Indian air, by night. 
Full often hath she gossip'd by my side. 
And sat with me on Neptune's yellow sands, 
Marking the embarked traders on the flood, 
When we have laughed to see the sails conceive 
And grow big-bellied with the wanton wind; 
Which she, with pretty and with swimming gait 130 

Following, — her womb then rich with my young squire,— 
Would imitate, and sail upon the land. 
To fetch me trifles, and return again, 
As from a voyage, rich with merchandise. 
But she, being mortal, of that boy did die; ' 
And for her sake do 1 rear up her boy. 
And for her sake I will not part with him. 

Obe. How long within this wood intend you stay? 

Tita. Perchance till after Theseus' wedding-day. 
If you will patiently dance in our round 140 

And see our moonlight revels, go with us; 
If not, shun me, and I will spare your haunts. 

Obe. Give me that boy, and I will go with thee. 

Tita. Not for thy fairy kingdom. Fairies, away ! 
We shall chide downright, if I longer stay. 

\Exit Titania -with her train. 

Obe. Well, go thy way: thou shalt not from this grove 
Till I torment thee for this injury. 
My gentle Puck, come hither. Thou rememberest hh'k- 
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Since once I sat upon a. promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid's music. 

FiicJt. I remember. 

06e. TT]at very time I saw, but thou couldst not. 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm'd: a certain aim he took 
At a fair vesial throned by the west. 
And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts; 
But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
Quench'd in the chaste beams of the watery moon. 
And the imperial votaress passed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 
Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 
It fell upon a little western flower, 
Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound, 
And maidens call il love-in-idleness. 
Fetch me that flower; the herb I show'd thee once; 
The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees. 
Fetch me this herb; and be thou here again 
Ere the leviathan can swim a league. 

Puck. I '11 put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. 

Obe, Having once this juice, 

1 '11 watch Titania when she is asleep. 
And drop the liquor of it in her eyes. 
The next thing then she waking l6oks upon. 
Be it on lion, bear, or wolf or bull. 
On meddling monkey, or on busy ape, 
She shall pursue it with the soul of love: 
And ere I take this charm from off her sight, 
As I can take it with another herb, 
I 'II make her render up her page to me. 
But who comes here? I am invisible ; 
And I will overhear their conference. 

Enter Demetrius, }\^\.'EtiA folloTving him. 
Dem. I love thee not, therefore pursue me not 
Where is Lysander and fair Hermia? 
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The one I '11 slay, the other slayeth me. 190 

Thou told'st me ihey were stolen unto this wood; 

And here am I, and wode within this wood, 

Because I cannot meet my Hermia. 

Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 

Hel. You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant; 
l!ut yet you draw not iron, for my heart 
Is true as steel: leave ycu your power to draw. 
And I shall have no power to follow you. 

Dem. Do I entice you? do I speak you fair? 
Or, rather, do I not in plainest truth 200 

Tell you, I do not, nor I cannot love you? 

Hel. And even for that do I love you the more. 
I am your spaniel ; and, Demetrius, 
The more you beat me, I will fawn on you: 
Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me, 
Neglect me, lose me; only give me leave. 
Unworthy as I am, to follow you. 
What worser place can I beg in your love,— 
And yet a place of high respect with me, — 
Than to be used as you use your dog? 210 

Dem. Tempt not too much the hatred of my spirit. 
For I am sick when I do look on thee. 

Hel. And I am sick when 1 look not on you. 

Dent. You do impeach your modesty too much, 
To leave the city and commit yourself 
Into the hands of one that loves you not ; ■ 
To trust the opportunity of night 
And the ill counsel of a desert place 
With the rich worth of your virginity. 

Hel. Your virtue is my privilege for that; 220 

It is not night when 1 do see your face. 
Therefore I think 1 am not in the night ; 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company. 
For you in my respect are all the world: 
Then how can it be said 1 am alone, 
When all the world is here to look on me 

Dem. I '11 run from thee and hide me in the brakes. 
And leave thee to the mercy of wild beasts. 

Hel. The wildest hath not such a heart as you. 
Run when you will, the story shall be changed: 230 

Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chase; 
The dove pursues the grifRn ; the mild hind 
Makes speed to catch the tiger; bootless speed, 
When cowardice pursues and valour (lies, ( Od^lf - 
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Dem. I will not slay thy questions; let me go: 
Or, if thou follow me, do not believe 
But I shall do thee mischief in the wood. 

Hel. Ay, in the temple, in the town, the field, 
You do me mischief Fie, Demetrius! 

Your wrongs do set a scandal on my sex : 240 

We cannot fight for love, as men may do ; 
We should be woo'd and were not made to woo. \Exit Dem. 
1 11 follow thee and make a heaven of hell. 
To die upon the hand I love so well. [Exit. 

Obe. Fare thee well, nymph : ere he do leave this grove, 
Thou shalt fly him and he shall seek thy love. 

Re-enter PuCK. 
Hast thou the flower there? Welcome, wanderer. 

Puck. Ay, there it is. 

Obe. I pray thee, give it me. 

I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 250 

Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine. 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine : 
There sleeps Titania sometime of the night, 
Luil'd in these flowers with dances and delight; 
And there the snake throws her enamell'd skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 
And with the juice of this I '11 streak her eyes. 
And make her full of hateful fantasies. 
Take thou some of it, and seek through this grove : 
A sweet Athenian lady is in love 260 

With a disdainful youth ; anoint his eyes : 
But do it when the next thing he espies 
May be the lady: thou shalt know the man 
By the Athenian garments he hath on. 
Effect it with some care that he may prove 
More fond on her than she upon her love: 
And look thou meet me ere the first cock crow. 

Puck. Fear not, my lord, your servant shall do so. 

\Exmnt. 

Scene II. Another part of the ivood. 
Enter Titania, ■with her train. 
Tita. Come, now a roundel and a fairy song; 
Then, for the third part of a minute, hence; i iocjlc 
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Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds. 
Some war with rere-mice for their leathern wings, 
To make my small elves coals, and some keep back 
The clamorous owl that nightly hoots and wonders 
At our quaint spirits. Sing me now asleep; 
Then to your offices and let me rest. 

The Fairies sing. 

You spotted snakes with double tongue. 

Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen ; lo 

Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong. 

Come not near our fairy queen, 

Philomel, with melody 

Sing in our sweet lullaby; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby, lulla, lulla, lullaby; 
Never harm, 
Nor spell nor charm. 

Come our lovely lady nigh ; 

So, good nigh I, with lullaby. 

Weaving spiders, come not here; 20 

Hence, you long-legg'd spinners, hence 1 

Beetles black, approach not near; 

Worm nor snail, do no offence. 

Philomel, with melody, &c. 

A Fairy. Hence, away ! now all is well ; 

One aloof stand sentinel. 

\_Exeunt Fairies. THania sleeps. 

Enter ObebON, and squeezes the flower on Titanids eyelids. 

Ode. What thou seest when thou dost wake. 
Do it for thy true love take. 
Love and languish for his sake; 

Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 30 

Pard, or boar with bristled hair, 
In thy eye that shall appear 
When thou wakest, it is thy dear: 
Wake when some vile thing is near. [Exit. 

Enter Lvsander and Weruia.. 
Lys. Fair love, you feint with wandering in the wood; 
And to speak troth, I have forg;ot our way: 
We'll rest us, Hermia, if you think it good. 
And tarrj- for the comfort of the day. 
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Her. Be it so, Lysander : find you out a bed ; 
For I upon Ihia bank wi!l rest my head. 40 

Lys. One turf shall serve as pillow for us both ; 
One heart, one bed, two bosoms and one (roth. 

Her. Nay, good Lysander; for my sake, my dear, 
Lie further off yet, do not lie so near. 

Lys. O, take the sense, sweet, of my innocence ! 
Love takes the meaning in love's conference. 
1 mean, that my heart unto yours is knit 
So thai but one heart we can make of it; 
Two bosoms interchained with an oath ; 

So then two bosoms and a single troth. 50 

Then by your side no bed-room me deny; 
For lying so, Hermia, I do not lie. 

Her. Lysander riddles very prettily: 
Now much beshrew my manners and my pride, 
If Hermia meant to say Lysander lied. 
But, genlle friend, for love and courtesy 
Lie further off; in human modesty, 
Such separation as may welt be said 
Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid. 
So far be distant ; and, good night, sweet friend: 60 

Thy love ne'er alter till &iy sweet life end ! 

Lys. Amen, amen, 10 that fair prayer, say I; 
And then end life when I end loyalty! 
Here is my bed: sleep give thee all his rest \ 

Her. With half that wish the wisher's eyes be press'd ! 

\Tkey sleep. 
Enter FuCK. 
Puck. Through the forest have 1 gone, 
But Athenian found I none. 
On whose eyes I might approve 
This flower's force in stirring love. 
Night and silence. — Who is here? 70 

Weeds of Athens he doth wear ; 
This is he, my master said. 
Despised the Athenian maid ; 
And here the maiden, sleeping sound. 
On the dank and dirty ground. 
Pretty soul ! she durst not lie 
Near this lack-love, this kill -courtesy. 
Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe. 
When thou wakest, let love forbid 80 
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Sleep his seat on thy eyehd; 
So awake when T am gone; 
For I must now to Oberon, l£xi(. 

Enter DEMETRIUS and Helena, running. 

Hel. Stay, though ihou kill me, sweet Demetrius. 

Dent. I chaise thee, hence, and do not haunt me thus. 

Hel. O, wilt thou darkling leave me? do not so. 

Dsin. Slay, on thy peril; I alone will go. {Exit. 

Hel. O, I am out of breath in this fond chase! 
The more my prayer, the lesser is my grace. 
Happy is Hermia, wheresoe'er she lies ; 90 

For she hath blessed and attractive eyes. 
How came her eyes so bright? Not with salt lears: 
If so, my eyes are oftener wash'd than hers. 
No, no, I am as ugly as a bear ; 
For beasts that meet me run away for fear: 
Therefore no marve! though Demetrius 
Do, as a monster, fty my presence thus. 
What wicked and dissembling glass of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia's sphery eyne? 
But who is here? Lysander ! on the ground 1 100 

Dead? or asleep? I see no blood, no wound. 
Lysander, if you live, good sir, awake. 

Lys. \A'waking\ And run through fire I will for thy sweet 

Transparent Helena! Nature shows art. 
That through thy bosom makes me see thy heart. 
Where is Demetrius? O, how fit a word 
Is that vile name to perish on my sword! 

Hel. Do not say so, Lysander; say not so. 
What though he love your Hermia? Lord, what though? 
Yet Hermia still loves you: then be content. Iio 

Lys. Content with Hermia! No; I do repent 
The tedious minutes I with her have spent. 
Not Hermia but Helena 1 love: 
Who will not change a raven for a dove ? 
The will of man is by his reason swa/d; 
And reason says you are the worthier maid. 
Things growing are not ripe until their season; 
So 1, being young, till now ripe not to reason; 
And touching now the point of human skill, 
Reason becomes the marshal to my will I20 

And leads me to your eyes, where I o'erlook 
Love's stories written in love's richest book. 
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When at your hands did I deserve this sc 

Is 't not enough, is 't not enough, young man. 

That I did never, no, nor never can. 

Deserve a sweet look from Demetrius' eye. 

But you must flout my insufficiency? 

Good troth, you do iiie wrong, good sooth, you do, 

In such disdainful manner me to woo. i 

But fare you well: perforce I must confess 

I thought you lord of more true gentleness. 

O, that a lady, of one man refused, 

Should of another therefore be abused ! [E^ 

Lys. She sees not Hermia. Hermia, sleep thou there: 
And never mayst thou come Lysander near! 
For as a surfeit of the sweetest things 
The deepest loathing to the stomach brings, 
Or as the heresies that men do leave 

Are hated most of those they did deceive, i 

So thou, my surfeit and my heresy. 
Of all be haled, but the most of met 
And, all my powers, address your love and might 
To honour Helen and to be her knight ! [ij 

I/ti. [Awaking} Help me, Lysander, help mel do thy b 
To pluck this crawling serpent from my breast! 
Ay me, for pity ! what a dream was here ! 
Lysander, look how I do quake with fear: 
Methought a seroent eat my heart away. 
And you sat smifing at his cruel prey. i 

Lysander I what, removed? Lysander I lord! 
What, out of hearing? gone? no sound, no word? 
Alack, where are you? speak, an if you hear; 
Speal^ of all loves ! I swoon almost with fear. 
No? then I well perceive you are not nigh: 
Either death or you I '11 find immediately. [£: 
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A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. [Act III. 



Scene I. The ivood. Titania lying asleep. 



Bot Are we all met? 

Quirt. Pat, pat ; and here 's a marvellous convenient place 
for our rehearsal. This green plot shall be our stage, this 
hawthorn-brake our tiring-house ; and ue will do it in action 
as we will do it before the duke, 

Bot. Peter Quince,— 

Quin. What sayest thou, bully Bottom.' 

Bot. There are things in this comedy of Pyramus and 
Thisby that will never please. First, Pyramus must draw a. 
sword to kill himself; which the ladies cannot abide. How 
answer you that.' 1 1 

Snout. By'rlakiti, a parlous fear. 

Star. I believe we must leave the killing out, when all is 

Bot. Not a whit : I have a device to make all well. Write 
me a prologue; and let the prologue seem to say, we will do 
noharmwithour swords and that Pyramus is not killed indeed; 
and, for the more better assurance, tell them ihal I Pyramus 
am not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver: this will put them 

Quin. Well, we will have such a prologue; and it shall be 
written in eight and six. 

Bot. No, make it two more; let it be written in eight and 
eight. 

Snout. Will not the Ladies be afeard of the lion? 

Star. I fear it, I promise you. 

Bot. Masters, you ought to eonsidei' with yourselves; to 
bring in — God shield us!— a lion among ladies, is a most 
dreadful thing; for there is not a more fearful wild-fowl than 
your hon hving; and we ought to look to't. 30 

Snout. Therefore another prologue must tell he is not a 

Bot. Nay, you must name his name, and half his face must 
be seen through the lion's neck: and he himself must speak 
through, saying thus, or to the same defect,^' Ladies,'— or 
' Fair ladies,— I would wish you,' — or ' 1 would request you,' 
— or ' I would entreat you, — not to fear, not to tremble: my 
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life for yours. If you think I come hither as a lion, it were 
pity of my life: no, I am no such thing; I am a man as 
other men are;' and (here indeed let him name his name, 
and tell them plainly he is Snug the joiner. 41 

Quin. Well, it shall be so. But there is two hard things; 
that is, to bring the moonlight into a chamber ; for, you know, 
Pyramus and Thisby meet by moonlight. 

Snout. Doth the moon shine that night we play our play? 

Bol. A calendar, a calendar! look in the almanac; find 
out moonshine, find out moonshine. 

Quin. Ves, it doth shine that night. 

Bot. Why, then may you leave a casement of the great 
chamber wmdow, where we play, open, and the moon may 
shine in at the casement. 5 1 

Quin. Ay ; or else one must come in with a bush of thorns 
and a lanthom, and says he comes to disfigure, or to present, 
the person of Moonshine. Then, there is another thmg: we 
must have a wall in the great chamber; for Pyramus and 
Thisby, says the story, did talk through the chink of a wall. 

Snout. You can never bring in a wall. What say you. 
Bottom? 

Bot. Some man or other must present Wall : and let him 
have some plaster, or some loam, or some rough-cast about 
him, to signify wall ; and let him hold his fingers thus, and 
through that cranny shall Pyramus and Thisby whisper. 62 

Quin. If that may be, then all is well. Come, sit down, 
every mother's son, and rehearse your parts. Pyramus, you 
begin: when you have spoken your speech, enter into that 
brake: and so every one according to his cue. 

Enter PUCK behind. 



So near the cradle of the fairy queen ? 

What, a play toward I 1 'II be an auditor ; 

An actor too pierhaps, if 1 see cause. 70 

Quin. Speak, Pyramus. Thisby, stand forth. 

Bot. Thisby, the flowers of odious savours sweet, — 

Quin. Odorous, odorous. 

Sot. — ^odours savours sweet: 

So hath thy breath, my dearest Thisby dear. 
But hark, a voice ! stay thou but here awhile. 

And by and by 1 will to thee appear. [Exit. 

Puck. A stranger Pyramus than e'er played here. [Exit. 

Flu. Must I speak now? 
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Quin. krj, marry, must you ; for you must understand he 
goes but to see a noise that he heard, and is to come again. 

Flu. Most radiant Pyramus, most lily-white of hue, 82 
Of colour like the red rose on triumphant brier. 

Most brisky juvenal and eke most lo\'ely Jew, 
As true as truest horse that yet would never tire, 

1 11 meet thee, Pyramus, at Ninny's tomb. 

Quin. ' N inns' tomb , man: why, you must not speak that 
yet; that you answer to Pyramus: you speak all your part at 
once; cues and all. Pyramus enter: your cue is past; it is, 

Fin. 0, — ^As true as truest horse, that ye! would never tire. 
Re-enter Puck, and Bottom ■with an ass's head. 

Sot. If I were fair, Thisby, 1 were only thine. 

Quin. O monstrous! O strange! we are haunted. Pray, 
masters ! fly, masters ! Help ! 

[Exeunt Quince, Snug., Flute, Snout, and Starveling. 

Puck. I '11 follow you, I 'II lead you about a round, 

Through bog, through bush, through brake, through brier; 
Sometime a horse I '11 be, sometime a hound, 

A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire; 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and bum, 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. \Exit. 

Bot. Why do they run away ? this is a knavery of them to 

make me afeard. 102 

Re-enter SNOUT. 

Snout. O Bottom, thou art changed ! what do 1 see on 
thee? 

Bot. What do you see? you see an ass-head of your own, 

do you? {Exit Snout. 

Re-enter Quince. 

Qm'n. Bless thee. Bottom 1 bless theel thou art translated. 

[Exit. 

Bot. I see their knavery: this is to make an ass of me ; to 

fright me, if they could. But I will not stir from this place, 

do what they can: I will walk up and down here, and 1 will 

sing, that they shall hear 1 am not afraid. [Sings. 

The ousel cock so black of hue, ii2 

With orange- tawny bill, 
The throstle with his note so true. 
The wren with little quill,- - 
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Tito. \Awaking\ What angel wakes me from my flowery 

bed? 
Bot. \Sings\ 

The tinch, the sparrow and the lark. 

The plain-song cuckoo gray, 
Whose note full many a man doth mark, 

And dares not answer nay; — 120 

for, indeea, who would set his wit to so foolish a bird? who 
would give a bird the lie, though he cry 'cuckoo' never so? 

Tita. 1 pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again; 
Mine ear is much enamour'd of thy note ; 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape; 
And thy fair virtue's force perforce doth move me 
On the first view to say, to swear I love thee. 

Bot. Methinks, mistress, you should have little reason for 
that: and yei, to say the truth, reason and love keep little 
company together now-a-days; the more the pity that some 
honest neighbours will not make them friends. Nay, I can 
gleek upon occasion. 1 32 

Tita. Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful. 

Bot. Not so, neither ; but if I had w it enough to get out of 
this wood, I have enough to serve mine own turn. 

Tita. Out of this wood do not desire to go; 
Thou Shalt remain here, whether thou wilt or no. 
I am a spirit of no common rate: 
The summer still doth tend upon my state; 
And 1 do love thee : therefore, go with me ; 140 

I 'II give thee fairies to attend on thee, 
And they shall fetch thee jewels from the deep. 
And sing while thou on pressed flowers dost sleep; 
And I will purge thy mortal grossness so 
That thou shalt like an airy spirit go. 
Peaseblossom ! Cobweb! Moth! and Mustardseed! 

Enter Peaseblossom, Cobweb, Moth, and 
Mustardseed. 

Peas. Ready, 

Cob. And I. 

Moth. And I. 

Mus. And 1. 

All. Where shall we go? 

Tita. Be kind and courteous to this gentleman; 
Hop in his walks and gambol in his eyes; 
Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 150 
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With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries; 
The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs. 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes. 
To have my love lo bed and to arise ; 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes; 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

Peas. Hail, mortal ; 

Co6. Hail! 

Mo(A. Hail : 

Mus. Hail : 

So/. I cry your worships mercy, heartily; I beseech your 
worship's name. 161 

Cod. Cobweb. 

Boi. I shall desire you of more acquaintance, good Master 
Cobweb: if I cut my finger, I shall make bold with you. 
Your name, honest gentleman? 

Peas. Peaseblossom. 

Bot. I pray you, commend me to Mistress Squash, your 
mother, and to Master Peascod, your father. Good Master 
Peaseblossom, I shall desire you of more acquaintance too. 
Your name, I beseech you, sir? 170 

Mus. Mustardseed. 

Bo/. Good Master Mustardseed, I know your patience 
well: that same cowardly, giant-like ox-beef hath devoured 
many a gentleman of your house: I promise you your kindred 
hath made my eyes water ere now. 1 desire your more ac- 
quaintance, good Master Mustardseed. 

Ti(a. Come, wait upon him ; lead him to my bower. 
The moon methinks looks with a watery eye; 

And when she weeps, weeps every little flower, 
Lamenting some enforced chastity. 180 

Tie up my love's tongue, bring him silently. 
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Scene TI, Another part of the wood. 
Enter Oberon. 

Obe. I wonder if Titania be awaked ; 
Then, what it was thai next came in her eye, 
Which she must dote on in extremity. 
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Enter PUCK, 

Here comes my messenger. 

How now, mad spirit! 
What night-rule now about this haunted grove? 

Puck. My mistress with a monster is in love. 
Near lo her close and consecrated bower. 
While she was in her dull and sleeping hour, 
k. crew of patches, rude mechanicals, 
That work for bread upon Athenian stalls, 
Were met together to rehearse a play 
Intended for great Theseus' nuptial day. 
The shallowest thick-skin of that barren sort. 
Who Pyramus presented, in their sport 
Forsook his scene and enter'd in a brake: 
When I did him at this advantage take, 
An ass's nole I fixed on his head: 
Anon his Thisbe must be answered, 
And forth my mimic comes. When they him spy. 
As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye, 
Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 
Rising and cawing at the gun's report. 
Sever themselves and madly sweep the sky. 
So, at his sight, away his fellows Hy; 
And, at our stamp, here o'er and o'er one falls; 
He murder cries and help from Athens calls. 
Their sense thus weak, lost with their fears thus strong. 
Made senseless things begin to do them wrong; 
For briers and thorns at their apparel snatch ; 
Some sleeves, some hats, from yielders all things catch. 
1 led them on in this distracted fear. 
And left sweet Pyramus translated there: 
When in that moment, so it came to pass, 
Titania waked and straightway loved an ass. 

Obe. This falls out better than I could de\'ise. 
But hast thou yet latch'd the Athenian's eyes 
With the love-juice, as I did bid thee do? 

Puck. I took him sleeping, — that is finish'd loo, — 
And the Athenian woman by his side ; 
That, when he waked, of force she must be eyed. 

Enter Hermia ami'DEMETRius. 
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Dem. O, why rebuke you him that loves you so? 
Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe. 

Her. Now I but chide ; but I should use thee worse, 
For ihou, 1 fear, hast given me cause to curse. 
If thou hast slain Lysander in bis sleep, 
Being o'er shoes in blood, plunge in the deep. 
And kill me too. 

The sun was not so true unto the day %t> 

As he to me : would he have stolen away 
From sleeping HerniiaJ 1 '!1 believe as soon 
This whole earth may be bored and that the moon 
May through the centre creep and so displease 
Her brother's noontide with the Antipodes. 
It cannot be but thou hast murder'd him ; 
So should a murderer look, so dead, so grim. 

Dem. So should the murder'd took, and so should I, 
Pierced through the heart wiih your stern cruelty ; 
Yet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear, 6o 

As yonder Venus in her glimmering sphere. 

Her. What's this to my Lysander? where is he? 
Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me? 

Dem. I had rather give his carcass to my hounds. 

Her. Out, dog ! out, cur ! thou drivest me past the bounds 
Of maiden's patience. Hast thou slain him, then? 
Henceforth be never number'd among men ! 
O, once tell true, tell true, even for my sake ! 
Durst thou have look'd upon him being awake. 
And hast thou kili'd him sleeping? O brave touch! 70 

Could not a worm, an adder, do so much? 
An adder did it; for with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 

Dem. You spend your passion on a misprised mood; 
I am not guilty of Lysander's blood ; 
Nor is he dead, for aught that I can tell. 

Her. I pray thee, tell me then thai he is well. 

Dem. An if I could, what should I get therefore? 

Her. A privilege never to see me more. 
And from thy hated presence pari I so : 80 

See me no more, whether he be dead or no. \Exit. 

Dem. There is no following her in this fierce vein : 
Here therefore for a while I will remain. 
So sorrow's heaviness doth heavier grow 
For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrow owe ; 
Which now in some slight measure it will pay. 
If for his tender here I make some stay. \Lies down and sleeps. 
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Obe. What hast thou done? thou hasi mistaken quite 
And laid the love-juice on some true-love's sight : 
Of thy misprision must perforce ensue g 

Some true love tum'd and tioi a false tum'd true. 

Puck. Then faie o'er-ruies, thai, one man holding troth, 
A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 

Obe. About the wood go swifter than the wind, 
And Helena of Athens look thou find: 
Al! fancy-sick she is and pale of cheer. 
With sighs of love, thai cost the fresh blood dear : 
By some illusion see thou bring her here : 
I '11 charm his eyes against she do appear. 

Puck. I go, 1 go ; look how I go, ic 

Swifter than arrow from the Tariar's bow. {Exi 

Obe. Flower of Ihis purple dye. 

Hit with Cupid's archery. 
Sink in apple of his eye. 
When his love he dolh espy, 
Let her shine as gloriously 
As the Venus of the sky. 
When ihou wakest, if she be by. 
Beg of her for remedy. 

Re-enter PUCK. 
Puck. Captain of our fairy band, 1 1 

Helena is here at hand ; 

And the youth, mistook by me, 

Pleading for a lover's fee. 

Shall we their fond pageant see? 

Lord, what fools these mortals bel 
Obe. Stand aside ; the noise they make 

Will cause Demetrius to awake. 
Puck. Then will two ai once woo one ; 

That rnust needs be sport alone ; 

And those things do best please me 12 

That befa! preposterously. 

Enter Lysander and Helena. 

Lys. Why should you think that I should woo in scorn? 

Scorn and derision never come in tears : 
Look, when I vow, I weep ; and vows so born, 

In their nativity all truth appears. 
How can these things in me seem scorn to you, 
Bearing the badge of faith, to prove them true? 

Hd. You do advance your cunning more and more, 
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Wlieii truth kills truth, O devilish -holy fray ! 
These vows are Hermia's: will you give her o'er? 130 

Wei^h oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh : 
Your vows to her and me, put in two scales. 
Wilt even weigh, and both as light as tales. 

Lys. I had no judgement when to her I swore. 

Hel. Nor none, in my mind, now you give her o'er. 

Lys, Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 

Dem. \Awaking\ O Helen, goddess, nymph, perfect, divine ! 
To what, my love, shall I compare thine eyne? 
Crystal is muddy, O, how ripe in show 
Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting growl 140 

That pure congealed white, high Taurus' snow, 
Fann'd with the eastern wind, turns to a crow 
When thou hold's! up thy hand: O, let me kiss 
Tiiis princess of pure white, this seal of bliss ! 

Hel. O spite ! O hell I I see you all are bent 
To set against me for your merriment : 
If you were civil and knew courtesy. 
You would not do me thus much injury. 
Can you not hate me, as I know you do, 
But you must join in souls to mock me too? 150 

If you were men, as men you are in show, 
Vou would not use a gentle lady so; 
To vow, and swear, and superpraise my parts. 
When I am sure you hale me with your hearts. 
You both are rivals, and love Hermia ; 
And now both rivals, to mock Helena: 
A trim exploit, a manly enterprise. 
To conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes 
With your derision I none of noble sort 

Would so offend a virgin and extort 160 

A poor soul's patience, all to make you sport. 

Lys. Vou are unkind, Demetrius; be not so; 
For you love Hermia; this you know I know: 
And here, with all good will, with all my heart, 
In Hermia's iove I yield you up my part ; 
And yours of Helena to me bequeath. 
Whom 1 do love and will do till my death. 

L/eL Never did mockers waste more idle breath. 

£>£m. Lysander, keep thy Hermia; I will none: 
If e'er I loved her, all that love is gone. 170 

My heart to her but as guest-wise sojoum'd, 
And now to Helen is it home retum'd, 
There to remain. 
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Lys. Helen, it is not so. 

Dem. Disparage not the faith thou dost not know. 
Lest, to thy pieril, thou aby it dear. 
Look, where thy love comes ; yonder is thy dear. 

Re-enter Hermia. 

Her. Dark night, that from the eye his function takes. 
The ear more quick of apprehension makes ; 
Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense, 
It pays the hearing double recompense. 
Thou art not by mine eye, Lysander, found ; 
Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy sound. 
But why unkindly didst ihou leave me so? 

Lys. Why should he stay, whom love doth press to };o.' 

Her. What love could press Lysander from my side? 

Lys. Lysander's love, that would not let him bide. 
Fair Helena, who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery oes and eyes of light. 
Why seek'st thou me? could not this make thee know, 
The hate I bear thee made me leave thee so? i 

Her. You spieak not as you tfiink ; it cannot be. 

Hel. Lo, she is one of this confederacy! 
Now I perceive they have conjoin'd all three 
To Ikshion this false sport, in spite of me. 
Injurious Hermia! most ungrateful maidl 
Have you conspired, have you with these contrived 
To bait me with this foul derision? 
Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 
The sisters' vows, the hours that we have spent. 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time : 

For parting us,— O, is all forgot? 
Al! school-days' friendship, childhood innocence? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Have with our needles created both one fiower, 
Bolh on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song, both in one ke\', 
As if our hands, our sides, voices and minds, 
Had been incoqjorate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted. 
But yet an union in partition ; 1 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem ; 
So, with two seeming txxlies, but one heart; 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry. 
Due but to one and crowned with one crest. 
And will you rent our ancient love asunder, , . 
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To Join with men in scorning your poor friend? 
It is not friendly, 't is not maidenly : 
Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it. 
Though I alone do feel the injury. 

Her. I am amazed at your passionate words. 22o 

I scorn you not : it seems that you scorn me. 

Hel. Have you not set Lysander, as in scorn. 
To follow me and praise ray eyes and face? 
And made your other love, Demetrius, 
Who even but now did spurn me with his foot, 
To call me goddess, nymph, divine and rare, 
Precious, celestial? Wherefore speaks he this 
To her he hates? and wherefore doth Lysander 
Deny your love, so rich within his soul, 

And tender me, forsooth, affection, 330 

But by your setting on, by your consent? 
What though 1 be not so in grace as you. 
So hung upon with love, so fortunate, 
But miserable most, to love unloved? 
This you should pity rather than despise. 

Her. I understand not what you mean by this. 

Hel. Ay, do, pers^ver, counterfeit sad looks. 
Make mouths upon me when I turn my back; 
Wink each at other; hold the sweet jest up: 
This sport, well carried, shall be chronicled. 240 

If you have any pity, grace, or manners, 
You would not make me such an argument. 
But fare ye well : 't is partly my own fault ; 
Which death or absence soon shall remedy. 

Lys. Stay, gentle Helena ; hear my excuse : 
My love, my life, mv soul, fair Helena! 

Hel. O excellent I 

Her. Sweet, do not scorn her so. 

Dem. If she cannot entreat, I can compel. 

Lys. Thou canst compel no more than she entreat: 
Thy threats have no more strength than her weak prayers. 250 
Helen, I love thee ; by my life, I do : 
I swear by that which I will lose for thee, 
To prove him false that says I love thee not. 

Dem. I say I love thee more than he can do. 

Lys. If thou say so, withdraw, and prove it too, 

Dem. Quick, come! 

Her. Lysander, whereto tends all this? 

Lys. h'li^y, you Ethiope 1 

Her. No, no; he'll— 
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Dem. Seem lo break loose ! Cake on as you would follow, 
But yet come not ! you are a tame man, go 1 

Lys. Hang off, thou cat, thou burr 1 vile ihing, let loose, 260 
Or I will shake thee from me like a serpent ! 

Her. Why are you grown so rude? what change is this? 
Sweet love, — 

Lys. Thy love ! out, tawny Tartar, out ! 

Out, loathed medicine! hated potion, hence! 

Her. Do you not Jest? 

Hel. Yes, sooth ; and so do you. 

Lys. Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 

Dem. I would I had your bond, for I perceive 
A weak bond holds you : I '11 not trust your word. 

Lys. What, should I hurt her, strike her, kill her dead? 
Although I hate her, I 'II not harm her so. 270 

Her. What, can you do me greater harm than bate? 
Hate me! wherefore? O mel what news, my love! 
Am not 1 Hermia? are not you Lysander? 
I am as fair now as I was erewhile. 
Since night you loved me ; yet since night you left me ; 
Why, then you left me— O, the gods forbid !— 
In earnest, shall I say? 

Lys. Ay, by my life ; 

And never did desire to see thee more. 
Therefore be out of hope, of question, of doubt ; 
Re certain, nothing truer ; 't is no jest 280 

That I do hate thee and love Helena. 

Her. Ome! you juggler! you canker-blossom! 
You thief of love! what, have you come by night 
And stolen my love's heart from him? 

Hel. Fine, i'feith! 

Have you no modesty, no maiden shame. 
No touch of bashfulness? What, will you tear 
Impatient answers from my gentle tongue? 
Fie, fie! you counterfeit, you puppet, you! 

Her. Puppet? why so? ay, that way goes the game. 
Now 1 perceive that she hath made compare 290 

Between our statures ; she hath urged her height ; 
And with her piersonage, her tall personage. 
Her height, forsooth, she hath prevail'd with him. 
And are you grown so high in his esteem, 
Because I am so dwarlish and so low? 
How low am 1, thou painted maypole? speak ; 
How low am 1 ? 1 am not yei so low 
But that my n^ls can reach unto thine ejjes. i^.oo'jlc 
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Hd. I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen. 
Let her not hurt me : I was never curst : 300 

I have no gift at all in shrewishness ; 
I am a right maid for my cowardice : 
Let her not strike me. You perhaps may think, 
Because she is something lower than myself. 
That I can match her. 

Her. Lower! hark, again. 

Hel. Good Hermia, do not be so bitter with me. 
I evermore did love you, Hermia, 
Did ever keep your counsels, never wrong'd you ; 
-Save that, in love unto Demetrius, 

I told him of your stealth unto this wood. 310 

He follow'd you; for love I follow'd him; 
But he hath chid me hence and threaten'd me 
To strike me, spurn me, nay, to kill me too : 
And now, so ^ou will let me quiet go. 
To Athens will I bear my folly back 
And follow you no further: let me go; 
You see how simple and how fond 1 am. 

Htr. Why, get you gone: who is 't that hinders you? 

Hel. A foolish heart, that I leave here behind. 

Her. What, with Lysander? 

Hel. With Demetrius. 320 

Lys. Be not afraid ; she shall not harm thee, Helena. 

Dem. No, sir, she shall not, though you take her part. 

Hel. O, when she 's angry, she is keen and shrewd ! 
She was a vixen when she went to school ; 
And though she be but little, she is fierce. 

Her. " Little " again ! nothing but " low " and " little " ! 
Why will you suffer her to flout me thus.' 
Let me come to her. 

Lys. Get you gone, you dwarf; 

You minimus, of hindering knot-grass made ; 
You bead, you acorn. 

Dem. You are too officious 330 

On her behalf that scorns your services. 
Let her alone : speak not of Helena ; 
Take not her part ; for, if thou dost intend 
Never so little show of love to her, 
Thou shalt aby it. 

Lys. Now she holds me not ; 

Now follow, if thou daiest, to trv whose right. 
Of thine or mine, is most in Helena, , i ,i)()o|,- 
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Dent. Follow I nay, I 'U go with ihee, cheek by jole. 

\Exeunt Lysander and Demetrius. 

Her. You, mistress, all this coil is 'long of you : 
Nay, go not back. 

Hel. I will not trust you, I, 340 

Nor longer stay in your curst company. 
Your hands than mine are quicker for a tray, 
My legs are longer though, to run away. \Exil. 

Her. I am amazed, and know not what to say. \Exil. 

Obe. This is thy negligence : still thou mistakest, 
Or else committ'st thy knaveries wilfully. 

Puck. Believe me, king of shadows, I mistook. 
Did not you tell me I should know the man 
By the Athenian garments he had on? 
Ajid so far blameless proves my enterprise, 350 

That I have 'nointed an Athenian's eyes ; 
And so far am 1 glad it so did sort 
As this their jangling I esteem a sport. 

Obe. Thou see'st these lovers seek a place to fight ; 
Hie therefore, Robin, overcast the night ; 
The starry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog as black as Acheron, 
And lead these testy rivals so astray 
As one come not within another's way. 

Like to Lysander sometime frame tby tongue, 360 

Then stir Demetrius up with bitter wrong ; 
And sometime rail thou like Demetrius ; 
And from each other look thou lead them thus. 
Till o'er their brows death -counterfeiting sleep 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep ; 
Then crush this herb into Lysander's eye; 
Whose liquor hath this virtuous property, 
To take from thence all error with his might, 
And make his eyeballs roll with wonted sight. 
When they next wake, all this derision 37" 

Shall seem a dream and fruitless vision. 
And back to Athens shall the lovers wend, 
With league whose date till death shall never end. 
Whiles 1 In this affair do thee employ, 
I '11 to my queen and beg her Indian boy ; 
And then I will her charmed eye release 
From monster's view, and all things shall be peace. 

Pud. My fairy lord, this must be done with haste. 
For night's swift dragons cut the clouds full fast, 
And yonder shines Aurora's harbinger; 380 
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At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and chere, 

Troop home to churcliyards : damned spirits all. 

That in crossways and floods have burial, 

Already to their wormy beds are gone ; 

For fear lest day should look their shames upon, 

They wilfully themselves exile from light 

And must for aye consort with biack-brow'd night. 

Obe. But we are spirits of another sort: 
1 with (he morning's love have oft made sport, 
And, like a forester, the groves may tread, 390 

Even till the eastern gate, all liery-red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams. 
Turns into yellow gold his salt green streams. 
But, notwithstanding, haste ; make no delay : 
We may effect this business yet ere day. \Exit. 

Puck. Up and down, up and down, 

1 will lead them up and down: 
I am fear'd in field and town : 
Goblin, lead them up and down. 
Here comes one. 400 

Re-enter Lysander. 

Lys. Where art thou, proud Demetrius? speak thou now. 

Puck. Here, villain ; drawn and ready, where art thou? 

Lys. I will be with thee straight. 

Puck. Follow me, then. 

To planer ground. \Exit Lysander, as following the voice. 

Re-enter DEMETRIUS. 
Dem. Lysander ! speak again : 

Thoti runaway, thou coward, art thou fled? 
Speak! In some bush? Where dost thou hide thy head? 

Puck. Thou coward, art thou bragging to the stars. 
Telling the bushes that thou look'st for wars, 
And wilt not come? Come, recreant ; come, thou child 
1 'II whip thee with a rod : he is defiled 410 

That draws a sword on thee. 

Dem. Yea, art thou there? 

Puck. Follow my voice : we '11 try no manhood here. 

\Exeunt. 
Re-enter Lysander. 

Lys. He goes before me and still dares me on ; 
When I come where he calls, then he is gone. 
The yillain is much lighter-heel'd than I : 
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I follow'd fast, but &ster he did fly; 

That fallen am I in dark uneven way. 

And here will rest me. ILies down.'] Come, thou gentle day ! 

For if but once thou show me thy grey light, 

I'll lind Demetrius and revenge this spite, [Sleeps. 

Re-enter PuCK and DEMETRIUS. 
Puck. Ho, ho, ho ! Coward, why comest thou not? 421 
Dent. Abide me, if thou darest; for well I wot 

Thou runn'st before me, shifting every place. 

And darest not stand, nor look me in the face. 

Where art thou now? 
Pack. Come hither: 1 am here, 

Dem. Nay,then,thoumock'stme. Thou shalt buy this dear, 

If ever I thy face by daylight see : 

Now, go thy way. Faintness constraineth me 

To measure out my length on this cold bed. 

By day's approach look to be visited. 430 

\Lies down and sleeps. 

Re-enter Helena. 

Hel. O weary night, O long and tedious night, 

Abate thy hours I Shine comforts from the east. 
That I may back to Athens by daylight, 

From these that my poor company detest ; 
And sleep, tliat sometimes shuts up sorrow's e>'e. 
Steal me awhile from mine own company. 

\Lies down and sleeps. 
Puck. Yet but three? Come one more ; 

Two of both kinds makes up four. 
Here she comes, curst and sad : 
Cupid is a knavish lad, 440 

Thus to make poor females mad. 

^«-^«/fr HERMIA. 
Her. Never so weary, never so in woe. 

Bedabbled with ftie dew and torn with briers, 
I can no further crawl, no further go ; 

My legs can keep no pace with my desires. 
Here will I rest me till the break of day. 
Heavens shield Lysander, if they mean a fray 1 

\L.ies down and sleeps. 
Puck. On the ground 

Sleep sound : 
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I 'U apply 450 

To your eye, 
Gentle lover, remedy. 

\Squeezing the juice on Ly Sander's eyes. 

When thou wakesi, 

Thou takest 

True delight 

In the sight 
Of thy former lady's eye : 
And the country proverb known, 
That every man should take his own. 
In your waking shall be shown : 460 

Jack shall have Jill ; 

Nought shall go ill ; 
n shall have his mare again, and all shall be well. 

{Exit. 



Enter TiTANIA and BOTTOM ; PeASEBLOSSOM, CoBWEB, 

Moth, Mustaedseed, and other Fairies attending; 
Oberon behind unseen. 

Tita. Come, sit thee down upon this llowery bed. 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 
And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head. 
And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 

Bot. Where's Peaseblossom? 

Peas. Ready. 

Bot. Scratch my head, Peaseblossom. Where's Mounsieur 
Cobweb? 

Cob. Ready. . 9 

Bot. Monsieur Cobweb, good mounsieur, gel you yotir 
weapons in your hand, and kill me a red-hipped humble-bee 
on the top of a thistle; andj good mounsieur, bring me the 
honey-bag. Do not fret yourself 100 much in the action, 
mounsieur ; and, good monsieur, have a care the honey-bag 
break not ; I would be lolh 10 have you overflown with a 
honey-bag, signior. Where's Mounsieur Mustardseed? 

Mus. Ready. 
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Bot. Give me your neaf, Mounsieur Mustardseed. Pray 
you, leave your courtesy, good mounsieur. 

Mus. What's your will? 20 

Bol, Nothing, good mounsieur, but toihelp Cavalery Cob- 
web to scratch. I must to the barber's, mounsieur; for me- 
thinks 1 am marvellous hairy about the face ; and I am such 
a tender ass, if my hair do but tickle me, I must scratch. 

Tito. What, wilt thou hear some music, my sweet love? 

Bot. I have a reasonable good ear in music. Let 's have 
the tongs and the bones. 

Tito. Or say, sweet love, what thou desirest to eat. 

Bot. Truly, a peck of provender: I could munch your good 
dry oats. Methinks I have a great desire Co a bottle of hay: 
good hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow. 31 

Tita. I have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
The squirrel's hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. 

Bot. \ had rather have a handful or two of dried peas. 
But, 1 pray you, let none of your people stir me: I have an 
exposition of sleep come upon me. 

Tito. Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms. 
Fairies, be gone, and be all ways away. \Exeunt fairies. 

So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist; the female ivy so 40 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
O, how I love thee; how I dote on thee! \Tkey sleep. 

Enter PUCK, 
Ohe. {Aetvancing\ Welcome, good Robin. See'st thou this 
sweet sight? 
Her dotage now I do begin 10 pity : 
For, meeting her of late behind the wood, 
Seeking sweet favours for this hateful fool, 
I did upbraid her and fall out with her: 
For she his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers; 
And that same dew, which sometime on the buds 50 

Was wont to swell like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flowerets' eyes 
Like tears that did their own disgrace bewail. 
When I had at my pleasure taunted her 
And she in mild terms begg'd my patience, 
I then did ask of her her changeling child; 
Which straight she gave me, and her fairy sent 
To bear him to my bower in fairy land. 
And now I have the boy, I will undo 1 _. ...CiOOglc 
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This baleful imperfection of her eyes : 60 

And, gentle Puck, take this transformed scalp 
From off the head of this Athenian swain ; 
That, he awaking when the other do, 
May all to Athens back again repair 
And think no more of this night's accidents 
But as the fierce vexation of a dream. 
But first I will release the fairy queen. 
Be as thou wast wont to be; 
See as thou wast wont to see: 
Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower 70 

Hath such force and blessed power. 
Now, my Titania ; wake you, my sweet queen, 

Tita. My Oberon ! what visions have I seen ! 
Methought I was enamour'd of an ass. 
Obe. There lies your love. 

Tita. How came these things to pass? 

O, how mine eyes do loathe his visage now \ 

Obe. Silence awhile. Robin, take otf this head. 
Titania, music call; and strike more dead 
Than common sleep of all these five the sense. 

Tita. Music, ho! music, such as charmelh sleep ! 80 

\Mustc, still. 

Puck. Now, when thou wakest, with thine own fool's eyes 

peep. 
Obe. Sound, music! Come, my queen, take bands with 

And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be. 
Now thou and i are new in amity 
And will to-morrow midnight solemnly 
Dance in Duke Theseus' bouse triumphantly 
And bless it to all fair prosperity: 
There shall the pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theseus, all in jollity. 

Puck. Fairy king, attend, and mark; 90 

I do hear the morning lark. 
Obe. Then, my queen, in silence sad, 
Trip we after nightSs shade: 
We the globe can compass soon. 
Swifter than the wandering moon. 
Tita. Come, my lord, and in our flight 
Tell me how il came this night 
That I sleeping here was found 
With these mortals on the ground. [E.xeuni. 
[Horns winded within. 
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Enter Thkseuh, HlPPOLYTA, Egeus, u ltd train. 

The. Go, one of you, find out the forester; loo 

For now our observation is perforni'd; 
And since we have the vaward of the day. 
My love shall hear the music of my hounds. 
Uncouple in the western valley; let them go: 
Dispatch, I say, and find the forester. {Exit an Attendant. 
We will, fair queen, up to the mountain's lop, 
And mark the musical confusion 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Hip. I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the bear 1 10 

With hounds of Sparta: never did 1 hear 
Such gallant chiding; for, besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry: I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 

The. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind. 
So flew'd, so sanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-knee'd, and dew-!app'd like Thessaiian bulls; . 
Slow in pursuit, but match'd in mouth like bells, 120 

Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla'd to, nor cheer'd with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly: 
Judge when you hear. But, soft! what nymphs are these? 

Ege. My lord, this is my daughter here asleep; 
And this, Lysander; this Demetrius is; 
This Helena, old Nedar's Helena: 
I wonder of their being here together. 

The. No doubt they rose up early to observe 
The rite of May, and, hearing our intent, 130 

Came here in grace of our solemnity. 
But speak, Egeus; is not this the day 
That Hermia should give answer of her choice? 

Ege. It is, my lord. 

The. Go, bid the huntsmen wake them with their horns. 
\ffoms and shout within. Lys., Dem., Hel., and Htr., 
■wake and start up. 
Good morrow, friends. Saint Valentine is past: 
Begin these wood-birds but to couple now? 

Lys. Pardon, my lord. 

The. 1 pray you all, stand up. 

I know you two are rival e 
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How conies this gentle concord in the world, 140 

That hatred is so far from jealousy, 
To sleep by hate, and fear no enmity? 

Lys. My lord, 1 shaJl reply amazedly. 
Half sleep, half waking; but as yet, I swear, 
I cannot truly say how I came here; 
But, as I think, — for truly would I speak, 
And now I do bethink me, so it is, — 
I came with Hermia hither; our intent 
Was to be gone from Athens, where we might 
Without the peril of the Athenian law. 1 50 

Ege. Enough, enough, my lord: you have enough: 
I beg the law, the law, upon his head. 
They would have stolen away; they would, Demetrius, 
Thereby to have defeated you and me, 
You of your wife and me of my consent, 
Of my consent that she should be your wife. 

Dem. My lord, fair Helen told me of their stealth, 
Of this their purpose hither to this wood ; 
And I in fury hither foUow'd them, 

Fair Helena in fancy following me. 160 

But, my good lord, I wot not by what power, — 
But by some power it is, — my love to Hermia, 
Melted as the snow, seems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle gawd 
Which in my childhood I did dote upon; 
And all the faith, the virtue of my heart, 
The object and the pleasure of mine eye. 
Is only Helena. To her, my lord. 
Was 1 betroth'd ere I saw Hermia: 

But, like a sickness, did I loathe this food ; 170 

But, as in health, come to my natural taste. 
Now I do wish it, love it, long for it. 
And will for evermore be true to it. 

The. Fair lovers, you are fortunately met: 
Of this discourse we more wi!i hear anon. 
Egeus, I will overbear your will; 
For in the temple, by and by, with us 
These couples shall eternally be knit: 
And, for the morning now is something worn, 
Our purposed hunting shall be set aside. 180 

Away with us to Athens ; three and three, 
We'll hold a feast in great solemnity. 

Cpme, Hippolyta. [Exeunt The., Hip., Ege., 

and train. 
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Dent. These things seem small and undistinguishable, 
Like far-off mountains turned into clouds. 

Her. Methinks I see these things with parted eye, 
When every thing seems double. 

Hel. So methinks: 

And I have found Demetrius like a jewel, 
Mine own, and not mine own. 

Dem. Are you sure 

That we are awake? It seems to me 190 

That yet we sleep, we dream. Do not you think 
The duke was here, and bid us follow him? 

Her. Yea; and my father. 

Hel. And Hippolyta. 

ifJ. And he did bid us follow to the temple. 

Dem. Why, then, we are awake: let's follow him: 
And by the way let us recount our dreams. \ExeuHt. 

Bot. [Awaking^ When m>; cue comes, call me, and 1 will 
answer: my next is, "Most fair Pyramus". Heigh-ho! Peter 
Quince! Flute, the bellows-mender ! Snout, the tinker! 
Starveling! God's my life, stolen hence, and left me asleep! 
I have had a most rare vision. I have had a dream, past 
the wit of man to say what dream it was: man is but an ass, 
if he go about to expound this dream. Methought I was — 
there is no man can tell what. Methought 1 was,— and me- 
thought I had, — but man is but a patched fool, if he will 
offer to say what methought I had. The eye of man hath 
not heard, the ear of man hath not seen, man's hand is not 
able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report, 
what my dream was. I will get Peter Quince to write a 
ballad of this dream: it shall be called Bottom's Dream, be- 
cause it hath no bottom; and 1 will sing it in the latter end 
of a play, before the duke: peradventure, to make it the more 
gracious, I shall sing it at her death. 213 \^Exit. 



Scene II. Athens. Quince's house. 
Enter Quince, Flute, Snout, and Starveling. 

Qftin. Have you sent to Bottom's house? is he come home 
yet? 

Star. He cannot be heard o£ Out of doubt he is trans- 
ported. 

Flu. If he come not, then the play is marred: it goes not 
forward, doth it? . 
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(2«''«. ll is not possible: you have not a man in all Athens 
able to discharge Pyramus but he. 

Flu. No, he balh simply the best wit of any handicraft 
man in Athens. lo 

Quin. Yea, and the best person too; and he is a very 
paramour for a sweet voice. 

Flu. You must say 'paragon': a paramour is, God bless us, 
a thing of naught. 

Enter Snug. 

Siiu^. Masters, the duke is coming from the temple, and 
there IS two or three lords and ladies more married : if our 
sport had gone forward, we had all been made men. 

Flu. O sweet bully Bottom I Thus hath he lost sixpence a 
day during his hfe; he could not have 'scaped sixpence a day: 
an the duke had not given him sixpence a day for playing 
Pyramus, I'll be hanged; he would have desen-ed it: six- 
pence a day in Pyramus, or nothing. 22 

Enter Bottom. 
BoL Where are these lads? where are these hearts? 
Quin. Bottom ! O most courageous day ! O most liappy 

Bet. Masters, 1 am to discourse wonders; but ask me not 
what ; for if I tell you, I am no true Athenian. I will tell you 
every thing, right as it fell out. 

Quin. Let us hear, sweet Bottom. 29 

Bot. Not a word of me. All tliat I will tell you is, that the 
duke hath dined. Get your apparel together, good strings to 
your beards, new ribbons to your pumps ; meet presently at 
the palace ; every man look o'er his part ; for the short and 
the long is, our play is preferred. In any case, let Thisby 
have clean linen ; and let not him that plays the lion pare his 
nails, for they shall hang out for the lion's ciaws. And, most 
dear actors, eat no onions nor garlic, for we are to utter sweet 
breath ; and I do not doubt but to hear them say, it is a sweet 
comedy. No more words; away! go, away I 39 [Exeunt. 
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Scene I. Athens. TAe palace of Thf.SKVS. 



Hip. 'T is straoge, my Theseus, that these lovers speak of. 

The. More strange than true: I never may beheve 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 
Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The lunatic, the lover and the poet 
Are of im^nation all compact: 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold, 
That is, the madman : the lover, all as frantic, lo 

Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt : 
The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy roUinf;, 
Doth glance from heaven to earlh, from earth to heaven ; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
Such tricks hath strong imagination, 
That, if it would but apprehend some joy. 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy ; 3o 

Or in the night, imagining some fear. 
How easy is a bush supposed a bear! 

Hip. But all the story of the night told over. 
And all their minds transfigured so together. 
More witnesseih than fancy's images 
And grows to something of great constancy; 
But, howsoever, strange and admirable. 

The. Here come the lovers, fuliof joy and mirth. 

Enter Lysander, Demetrius, Hermia, and Helena. 
Joy, gentle friends ! joy and fresh days of love 
Accompany your hearts I 

Lys. More than to us 30 

Wait in your royal walks, your board, your bed ! 

The. Come now; what masques, what dances shall wc 

To wear away this long age of three hours 
Between our after-supper and bed-time? 
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Where is cur usual manager ofminh? 
What revels are in hand? Is there no play, 
To ease the anyuish of a torturing hour? 
Call Phiioatrate. 

Phil. Here, mighty Theseus. 

The. Say, what abridgement have you for this evening? 
What masque? what music? How shall we beguile 40 

'Ihe lazy time, if not wilh some delight? 

Phil. There is a brief how many spwrts are ripe; 
Make choice of which your highness will see first 

\Giving a paper. 

The. \Reads\ " The battle with the Centaurs, to be sung 
By an Athenian eunuch to the harp". 
We '11 none of that : that have 1 told my love, 
In glory of my kinsman Hercules. 
]Rcads\ " The riot of the tipsi^ Bacchanals, 
Tearing the Thracian singer in their rage". 
That is an oid device; and it was play'd S'^ 

When 1 from Thebes came last a conqueror. 
\_Reads\ "The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of Learning, late deceased in beg^'ary". 
That is some satire, keen and critical. 
Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony. 
\Reads\ "A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus 
And his love Thisbe ; very tragical mirth ". 
Merry and tragical ! tedious and brief! 
That is, hot ice and wondrous strange snow. 
How shall we find the concord of this discord? 60 

Phil. A play there is, my lord, some ten words long. 
Which is as brief as I have known a play ; 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too long. 
Which makes it tedious ; for in at! the play 
There is not one word apt, one piayer fitted: 
And tragical, my noble lord, i( is; 
For Pyramus therein doth kill himself. 
Which, when I saw rehearsed, I must confess. 
Made mine eyes water; but more merry tears 
The passion of loud laughter never shed. 70 

The. What are they that do piay it? 

Phil. Hard-handed men that work in Athens here, 
Which never labour'd in llieir minds till now, 
And now have toil'd their unbreathed memories 
With this same play, against your nuptial. 

. The. And we will hear \x. 

Phil. No, my noble lord j 

D,,n;,aL,G00Qlc 
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It is not for ;ou : 1 have beard it over, 

And it is nothing, nothing in the world; 

Unless you can find sport in their intents. 

Extremely stretch'd and conn'd with cruel pain, 80. 

To do you service. 

The. 1 will hear that play ; 

For never anything can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it. 
Go, bring them in; and take your places, ladies. 

\Exit Philostrate. 

Hip. I love not to see wretchedness o'ercharged 
And duty in his service perishing. 

The. Why, gentle sweet, ypu shall see no such thing. 

Hip. He says they can do nothing in this kind. 

The. The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing. 
Our sport shall be to take what they mistake : 90 

And what poor duty cannot do, noble respect 
Takes it in might, not merit 
Where I have come, great clerks have purposed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 
Where I have seen them shiver and look pale. 
Make periods in the midst of sentences. 
Throttle their practised accent in their fears 
And in conclusion dumbly have broke off^ 
Not paying me a welcome. Trust me, sweet, 
Out of this silence yet I piek'd a welcome ; ioo 

And in the modesty of fearful duty 
I read as much as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 
Love, therefore', and tongue-tied simplicity 
In least speak most, to my capacity. 

Re-enter Philosteate. 



Enter QuiUCE/erthe Prologue. 
Pra. If we offend, it is with our good will. 

That you should think, we come not to offend, 
But with good will. To show our simple skill, 

That is the true beginning of our end. 
Consider then we come but in despite. 

We do not come as minding to content you. 
Our true intent is. All for your delight 

We are not here- That you should here repent you 
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The actors are at hand ; and by iheir show 
You shall know all that you are like to know. 

The. This fellow doth not stand upon points. 

Lys. He hath rid his prologue like a rough colt ; he knows 
not the stop. A good moral, my lord ; it is not enough to 
speak, but to speak true. 121 

Hip. Indeed he hath played on his prologue like a child on 
a recorder ; a sound, but not in government. 

The. His speech was like a tangled chain ; nothing im- 
paired, but all disordered. Who is next? 



Pro. Gentles, perchance you wonder at this show; 

But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 
This man is Pyramus, if you would know; 

This beauteous lady Thisby is certain. 
This man, with lime and rough-cast, doth present '^ 

Wall, that vile Wall which did these lovers sunder; 
And through Wall's chink, poor souls, they are content 

To whisper. At the which let no man wonder. 
This man, wilh ianlhom, dog, and bush of thorn, 

Presenteth Moonshine ; for, if you will know, 
By moonshine did these lovers think no scorn 

To meet at Ninus' tomb, there, there to woo. 
This grisly beast, which Lion hight by name. 
The trusty Thisby, coming first by night. 
Did scare away, or rather did affright; 140 

And, as she fled, her mantle she did fell, 

\Vhich Lion vile with bloody mouth did stain. 
Anon comes Pyramus, sweet youth and tall. 

And finds his trusty Thisbys mantle stain : 
Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade. 

He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breast ; 
And Thisby, tarrying in mulberry shade. 

His dagger drew, and died. For all the rest. 
Let Lion, Moonshine, Wall, and lovers twain 
At large discourse, while here they do remain. 150 

\Exeunt Prologue., Pyramus, Thisbe, Lion, and Moonshine. 

The. I wonder if the lion be to speak. 

Dem. No wonder, my lord : one lion may, when many 
asses do. 

Wall, in this same interlude it doth befall 
That I, one Snout by name, present a wall ; 
And such a wall, as I would ha\'e you think, 
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That had in il a craimied hole or chink, 

Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thisby, 

Did whisper often very secretly. 

This loam, this rough-cast and this slone doth show i6o 

That 1 am that same wall ; the truth is so: 

And this (he cranny is, right and sinister. 

Through which the fearful lovers are to whisper. 

Tke. Would you desire lime and hair to speak belter? 

Dem. U is the wittiest partition that ever 1 heard discourse, 
my lord. 

Re-enter PyraMUS. 

The. Pyramus draws near the Hall : silence ! 

Pyr. O grim-look'd night 1 O night with hue so black \ 

night, which ever ait when day is not ' 

O night, O night t alack, alack, alack, 170 

1 fear my Thisby's promise is foT^ol \ 
And thou, O wall, O sweet, O lovely wall. 

That stand'st between her father's ground and mine 1 
Thou wall, O wall, O sweet and lovely wall, 

Show me thy chink, to blink through with mine eyne ! 

[ Wall holds up his fingers. 
Thanks, courteous wall: Jove shield thee well for this I 

But what see I? No Thisby do 1 see. 
O wicked wall, through whom 1 see no bliss! 

Cursed be thy stones for thus deceiving me! 

The. The wall, methinks, being sensible, should curse 
again. 181 

Pyr. No, in truth, sir, he should not "Deceiving me" is 
Thisby's cue ; she is to enter now, and 1 am to spy her 
through the wall. You shall see, it will fall pat as I told you. 
Yonder she comes. 

Re-enter Thisbe. 

This. O wall, full often hast thou heard my moans. 

For parting my fair Pyramus and me ; 
-My cherry lips have often kiss'd thy stones, 

Thy stones with lime and hair knit up in thee. 
Pyr. I see a voice; now will I to the chink, 190 

To spy an 1 can hear my Thisby's face. 

This. My love thou an, my love 1 think, 
Pyr. Think what thou wilt, 1 am thy lover's grace ; 
And, like Limander, am I trusty still. 

This. And I like Helen, till the Fates me kill. 
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Pyr. Not Shafalus to Procrus was so true. 

This. As Shafalus to Procrus, 1 to you. 

Pyr. O, kiss me through the hole of this vile wall t 

This. I kiss the nail's hole, not your lips at all. 30O 

Pyr. Wilt thou at Ninny's tomb meet me straightway? 

This. 'Tide life, 'tide death, I come without delay. 

\Exeunl Pyramus and 'fhisbe. 

Wall. Thus have 1, Wall, my part discharged so ; 
And, being done, thus Walt away doth go. \Exii. 

The. Now is the mural down between the two neighbours. 

Dent. No remedy, my lord, when wails are so wilful to 
hear without warning. 

Hip. This is the SJUiest stuff Ihat ever I heard. 

The. The best in this kind are but shadows; and the worst 
are no worse, if imagination amend them. 2[o 

Hip. It must be your imagination then, and not theirs. 

The. If we imagine no worse of them than they of them- 
selves, tliey may pass for excellent men. Here come two 
noble beasts in, a man and a lion. 

Re-enter Lion and Moonshine. 

Lion. You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do fear 
The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor. 

May now perchance both quake and tremble here. 
When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar. 
Then know that 1, one Snug the joiner, am 
A lion-feil, nor else no lion's dam ; 230 

For, if I should as lion come in strife 
Into this place, 't were pity on my life. 

The. A very gentle beast, and of a good conscience. 

Dem. The very best at a beast, my lord, that e'er 1 saw. 

Lys. This lion is a very fox for his valour. 

The. True; and a goose for his discretion. 

Dem. Not so, my lord ; for his valour cannot carry his 
discretion ; and the fox carries the goose. 

The. His discretion, 1 am sure, cannot carry his valour; 
for the goose carries not the fox. It is well ; leave it to his 
discretion, and let us listen to the moon. 231 

Moon. This ianthorn doth the horned moon present ; — 

Dem. H& should have worn the horns on his head. 

The. He is no crescent, and his horns are invisible within 
the circumference. 

Moon. This Ianthorn dolh the horned moon present: 
Myself the man i' the moon do seem to be. 

The. This is the greatest error of all the rest: the man 
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should be put into the lanthom. How is it else the man i' 
the mopn? 240 

Dem. He dares not come there for the candle; for, you see, 
it is already in snufT. 

Hip. 1 am aweary of this moon ; would he would change ! 

The. It appeals, by his small light of discretion, that he is 
in the wane; but yet, in courtesy, in all reason, we must stay 
the time. 

Lys. Proceed, Moon. 

Moon. All thai I haie to say, is, to tell you that the 
lanihom is the moon ; I, the man in the moon ; this thorn- 
bush, my thorn-bush ; and this dog, my dog. 250 

Dem. Why, all these should he in the lanthom ; for all 
these are in the moon. But, silence ! here comes Thisbe, 

Re-enter IHKBE. 
This. This is old Ninny's tomb. Where is my love? 

Lion. [Roaring] Oh {Tkisie runs off. 

Dem. Wei! roared. Lion. 
The. Well run, Thisbe. 

Hip. Well shone, Moon. Truly, the moon shines with a 
good grace. [The Lion shakes Thisbis mantle, and exit. 

The. Well moused. Lion. 

ifj. And so the lion vanished. 260 

Dem. And then came Pytamus. 

Re-enter PVRAMUS. 
Pyr. Sweet Moon, I ihank thee for thy sunny beams ; 

1 thank thee, Moon, for shining now so bright ; 
For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering gleams, 
I trust to take of truest Thisby sight. 
But stay, O spite 1 
But mark, poor knight. 
What dreadful dole is here! 
Eyes, do you see? 

How can it be? 270 

O dainty duckl O dear!. 
Thy mantle good, 
What, stain'd with blood ! 
Approach, ye Furies fell ! 
O Fates, come, come. 
Cut thread and ihrum ; 
Quail, crush, conclude, and quell! 
The. This passion, and the death of a dear friend, would go 
near to make a man look sad, 
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Hip. Beshrew my heart, but I pity Ihe man. 280 

Pyr. O wherefore, Nature, didst thou lions frame? 

Since lion vile haiU here deflower'd my dear: 
Which is— no, no— which was the fairest dame 
That lived, that loved, that liked, that lootd with cheer. 
Come, tears, confound ; 
Out, sword, and wound 
The pap of Pyramus ; 
Ay, that left pap, 

Where heart doth hop; {Utabs kiftiself. 

Thus die I, thus, thus, thus. 390 

Now am I dead. 
Now am I fled; 
My soul is in the sky: 
Tongue, lose thy light ; 

Moon, take thy flight: [Exit Moonshine. 

Now die, die, die, die, die. [Dies. 

Dem. No die, but an ace, for him ; for he is but one. 

Lys. Less than an ace, man ; for he is dead : he is nothing. 

The. With the help of a surgeon he might yet recover, and 

prove an ass. 300 

Hip. How chance Moonshine is gone before Thisbe comes 

back and finds her lover? 

The. She will find him by starlight. Here she comes; and 
her passion ends the play. 

Re-enter ThISBe. 
Hip. Methinks she should not use a long one for such a 
Pyramus; 1 hope she will be brief 

Dem. A mote will turn the balance, which Pyramus, which 
Thisbe, is the better ; he for a man. Cod warrant us ; she for 
a woman, God bless us. 
Lys. She has spied him already with those sweet eyes. 310 
Vein. And thus she means, videlicet :— 
This. Asleep, my love? 

What, deail, my dove? 
O Pyramus, arise ! 

Speak, speak. Quite dumb? 
Dead, dead? A tomb 
Must cover thy sweet eyes. 
These lily lips 
This cherry nose. 
These yellow cowslip cheeks, 320 

Are gone, are gone: 
Lovers, make moan: 
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His eyes were green as leeks. 
O Sisters three. 
Come, come to me, 
With hands as pale as milk; 
Lay them in gore. 
Since you have shore 
With shears his thread of silk. 

Tongue, not a word; 330 

Come, trusty sword ; 
Come, blade, my breast imbrue : [Stais herself. 
And, farewell, friends; 
Thus Thisby ends ; 
Adieu, adieu, adieu. \pies. 

The. Moonshine and Lion are left to bur>' the dead. 
Dem. Ay, and Wall loo. 

Bot. [Starling up] No, I assure you ; ihe wall is down 
that parted their fathers. Will it please you to see the 
epilogue, or to hear a Bergomask dance helween two of our 
company? 341 

The. No epilogue, I pra)' you ; for your play needs no 
excuse. Never excuse : for when the players are all dead, 
there need none to be blamed. Marry, if he that writ it had 
played Pyramus and hanged himself in Thisbe's garter, it 
would have been a fine tragedy: and so it is, truly; and very 
notably discharged. But, come, your Bergomask: let your 
epilogue alone, [A dance. 

The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve : 
Lovers, to bed; 'tis almost fairy time. 350 

I fear we shall out-sleep the coming mom 
As much as we this night have overwatch'd. 
This palpable-gross play hath well beguiled 
The heavy gait of night. Sweet friends, to bed. 
A fortnight hold we this solemnity. 
In nightly revels and new jollity. [Exeunt. 

Enter Puck. 

Pud. Now the hungry lion roars. 

And the wolf behowls the moon ; 
Whilst the heavy ploughman snores, 

All with weary task fordone. 360 

Now the wasted brands do glow, 

Whilst the screech-owl, screeching loud. 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 

In remembrance of a shroud. , . hih'ii- 
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Now it is the time of night 

That the graves all gaping wide, 
Every one lels forth his sprite, . 

In the church-way paths to glide: 
And we fairies, chat do run 

By the triple Hecate's team, 370 

From the presence of the sun, 

Following darkness like a dream. 
Now are frolic; not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallow'd house : 
I am sent with broom before. 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 

Enter Oberon and TiTANIA toitk their train. 

Obe. Through the house give glimmering light, 

By the dread and drowsy fire: 

Every elf and fairy sprite 

Hop as light as bird from brier ; 380 

And this ditty, after me. 

Sing, and dance it trippingly. 
Tita. First, rehearse your song by rote, 

To each word a warbling note : 

Hand in hand, with fairy ^race, 

Will we sing, and bless this place. \Song and dance, 
Obe. Now, until the break of day. 

Through this house each fairy stray. 

To the best bride-bed will we. 

Which by us shall blessed be ; 390 

And the issue there create 

Ever shall be fortunate. 

So shall all the couples three 

Ever true in loving be ; 

And the blocs of Nature's hand 

Shall not in their issue stand ; 

Never mole, hare lip, nor scar. 

Nor mark prodigious, such as arc 

Despised in nativity, 

Shall upon their children be. 400 

With this field-dew consecrate, 

Every feiry take his gait ; 

And each several chamber bless, 

Through this palace, with sweet peace ; 

And the owner of it biest 

Ever shall in saftry res!. , _ i>.,kHH)n- 
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Trip away ; make no stay ; 
Meet me all by break of day. 

[Ex£U/if Oberon^ Titania, and train. 
Puck. If we shadows have offended. 

Think bui this, and all is mended, 410 

That you have but slumber'd here 

While these visions did appear. 

And this weak and idle theme, 

No more yielding but a dream. 

Gentles, do not reprehend: 

If you pardon, we will mend : 

And, as I am an honest Puck, 

If we have unearned luck 

Now to 'scape the serpent's tongue, 

We will make amends ere long ; 430 

Else the Puck a liar call: 

So, good night unto you all. 

Give me your hands, if we be friends. 

And Robin shall restore amends. \Exit. 



Tktse natts should be used wilk the Ghssary, te which the studtnl 
is referred for all matters of merely verial interpretation. 

Reference is made/or other plays to the Unes of the Globe text. 

The symbols Qi Qi denote the Fisher quarto (1600) and the 
Roberts quarto (/(5oo) respettivtly ; F i, Fs, Fj, F 4 the 
collected folio editions of 1623, i6j2, 1664, r6S^. Qq. denotes 
the consent of the two quartos, Ff. that of the folios. 

The sections of Abbot fs Shakespearian Grammar quoted are those of 
the 3rd edition. 

■ DRAMA TIS PEkSONM. The early editions liave no list of 
characters. 'Vhe tirst editor lo supply one was Kovre. Wilh regard 
to the source of the names, Theseus and Hippolyta Shakespeare 
found ill l\ie Life of Theseus in North's Ftntarch. Egeus also occurs 
there, as the name of Theseus' father. The same collection contains 
lives of Lysander and of Demetrius. Ligurge and F.metreus are 
allies respectively of Falamon and Arcite in the Knightis Tale. 
Philostrate is the name assumed by Arcite in Chaucer's poem. He 
becomes the Squire of Theseus' Cha'mber. Bottom is clearly derived 
from the ' bottom ' or reel of thread that weavers use. For the origin 
of Oberon, Titania, Puck, Robin-Goodfellow, see Appendix 
A, g§6, 14-16, 19. In the stage- direct ions of the Qq. Ff. Puck 
and Pebin-Goodfellim or Hobiit are used inditferently, both often 
occurring in the same scene. There is no need to assume with Mr. 
Fleay that this points to a revision of the play. In the same way we 
find in the stage- directions Queen for Titania, Clown for Bottom, 
Duke and Duchess for Theseus and Hippolyta. In the text. Robin 
is always used except in v. I. 41 7, 411, where he calls himself "an 
honest Pucit", and "the Puck", and in ii. I- 40, where the fairy 
speaks of "sweet Puck" as one of his names. 

TIME. There is some confusion as to this. In i. 1. 2 it is said 
that four days and nights will precede tlie wedding. The plot should 
therefore cover five days in all ; actually it covers three. Tlie lovers 
(i. I. 164) and the actors (i. 2. S6) both arrange to meet in the 
wood "to-morrow iii^ht". Act ii., therefore, is on the day after 
the opening scene, and the action extern Is through the night of that 
day until mornin); breaks in iv. 1. 91, and we hiid (iv. 1. 132J that 
it is already the wedding-day. This is the third clay. Act iv. sc 3 
is in the same afternoon (iv. 2. 16), and Act v. in the evening after 
sapper (v. i. 34). 
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Anotlier difficulty is presented by the moon. The wedding-day 
is Ihe first of May (iv. I. 130): il is also the day of a new moon 
(i. I. 3, 10]. Now, a new moon sets almost with the sun; and yet 
there is moon enough foe the rehearsal (i. 2. 103), and it will even 
shine in at the casement of the great chamber window for the per- 
formance liii. I, 48)- 

The play is called a Midsinnnur Night's Dream, but the action 
does not take place at midsummir, nor, so far as we can discover, 
was the play produced at midsummer. Foe the significance of the 
title, see Iiitroduclion, p. 23. 

There is no division into Ads and S<tites in the Qq-; F I gives 
the Acts, but not Ihe Sccnri. 



Act I.— Scene I. 

The first Act is of the nature of a Prologue. Its function is 
twofold: (a) to inform us of the situation of [he characters before 
the action begins ; and \b) to start (he threads of that action which 
are to be entangled and unravelled in Che working out of the plot. 
.Shakespeare is a practical playwright. He knows that we shall not 
be interested in his story until we have discovered what it is all 
about. Therefore be goes to work ill a business-like way to tell us 
this at once. 

From lines I-19 of the opening scene we learn that Theseus has 
brought his bride to Athens, and that they are to be wedded in four 
days' time. This Theseus sloty, (hough perfectly simple in itself, is 
what has been called the 'enveloping action' of the play. All the 
other stories depend upon and are held it^ether by this. It is at 
the wedding that Hermia's tate must be decided ; it is for the 
wedding that Botlom and his fellows are preparing (heir interlude; 
il is to honour the wedding (hat Oberon and Titania have travelled, 
unknown to each other, from the far East. 

The next part of the scene (lines 20-127) P"ls before us the story 
of (he lovers. Hermia loves Lysander, who loves her ; but Hermia's 
father Egeus would wed her to Demetrius, who has already played 
false to her friend, Helena (lines 106-110). Theseus warns Hermia 
that she must make np her mind to obey her father, and must give 
her answer on the day of his nuptials. 

Finally, in lines l23-2;i, the real action of this story begins with 
the bold determination of the lovers to fly from Athens, and the re- 
solve of Helena to win Demetrius to follow them. 

i-ig. Note that, although (he turbulence of Theseus' youth is now 
over, the central idea of the play, the lawlessness of love, has had 
its illustration in bis life alsa He has woo'd Hippolyta with his 
Bword, and won her love, doing her injuries. Now his period of 
slurm u»d drang is past, and he has come out of it, the serene and 
strong king. 
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a. four happy days bring in Another moon. Cf. the note on 

the Timt of Ihe Play. 
4. wanes. So Qi Ff.; Qi has ^vaua, the common printet'a 

lingers, in the causative sense of 'makes to linger', 'checks'. 
Cf. RiihardlL, ii. 2. 70-72— 

"A parasite, a keeper back of death, 
Who gently would dissolve the bands of life, 
Which false hope lingers in extremity". 

Abbott, S29ii gives a. list of several verbs thus used by Shnkespeare 



5. Theseus, waiting for his promised bride, feels like a young man 
held back from the full enjoyment of his revenue by the necessity of 
paying part of it to his father's widow until her death. See Cilossary, 
s.v. Dowagir, Maione quotes Horace, Epist. i. 1. 20-2Z — 

" "t piser anil's 
Pupillis, quos dura premit custodia malrum, 
Sicmihi tarda tluutit ingralaque tempora"; 

thus translated by Dram (156;!— 

" Slow seems the year unto the ward, 

Which holden down must be, 

In custody of stepdame strait, — 

Slov slides the time to me ". 

Cf. also Mtrry Wh-es, L I. 284, "I keep but three men and a boy 
yet, till my mother be dead ". 

6. revenue. Here accented 'revenue'; in line 158, 'revAiue'. 
See Essay on Metre, g 10 (i)- 

8. Four nights. So Q I Ff. ; Q i Four daies. 
10. New-bent. This is Rowe's very tempting emendation for 
the Now bent of the Qq. Ff. 

15. companion, a word often used by Shakespeare in a depre- 

16. I woo'd thee with my sword. Cf. Chancer, Knighta 
Tali, 1-12— 

" Whylom, as olde stories tellen us, 
Ther was a duk that highte Theseus ; 
Of Athenes he was lord and govemour. 
And in his tynie swich a conqneiour, 
That gretter was ther noon under the sonne. 
Ful many a riche conlree hadde he wonne; 
What wiih his wisdom and his chivaltye 
He conquered al the regne of Femcnye, 



That whylom was y-cleped Scithia; 
And weddede the ijuene Ipolita, 
And bi^hte hir houm with him in his ci 
With muchel glorie and gieel solempnite 



10-117. '^'^ P^*^ "f ^^^ scene closely cesembles in structure the 
openini; of 7Si Comedy of Errors, where jEgeon is brought before 
the Duke, and is respited until the end of the play. Tht Cotntdy 0/ 
Errors is shgbtly earlier in date than A Midsummer Night s Dream. 
On the scansion of Theseus, Egetis, Demetrius, ffcrmia, see Essay on 
Metre, § 9. 

30, The conception of Theseus as a 'duke' is a charactetistic 
anachronism. Shakespeare, as we have just seen, found it in 
Chaucer, 

34, 36. Stand forth, Demetriua... Stand forth, Lyssnder. 
Printed as stage-directions in all the Qq. Ff. ; but the scansion shows 
that they are really part of the text. 

27. F 2 tried to mend the metre by reading This hath biailcheJ, 
and Theobald by This man hath wilehed. It is better, however, to 
keep the text and to treat ntaa halh as metrically equivalent to a 
single syllable, thus — 



1 'lb ! bewitched | the bos | 



See Kiinig, p. 56, and Essay on Metre, % 8 (v), 

31. feigning ..feigning. This is Rowe's spelling, but the Qq, 
Ff. \aye /ai»ing. ../aining, which Fumess would retain in the sense 
of 'yearning'. But I tbinh_/i^5'«in^' better suits the stolen, cininiiix, 
and filched, which follow in Egeus' indictment. The antithesis is 
characteristic of Shatcespeare's early style. Cf. Introduction, p. n. 
For the idea, cf. Tnw Gentlemen of Verona, Act iv. sc 2, where 
Thniio and Proteus serenade Silvia at her chamber- window. 

3a. ' Imprinted thyself by stealth upon her fancy.' Fantasy ofien 
has the special sense of 'love-fancy'. See Glossary, 

39. Be't so, a conditional clause:^ ' if it be 30'. Cf Abbott, 
8 133. 

45. Immediately, expressly, precisely : see Glossary, 

54. in this kind, i.e, not as a man, but as a husband. 
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69. Scan- 

' Whether, if | you yield ] not to | your fa | Iber's choice '. 
Whether is metrically equivalent to a single syllable. See Koiiig, 
p. 3S, and Essay on Meire, § 8 (ix) h. 

70. the livety of a nun. A nun in the Athens of Theseus is 
something of an anachronism. Bui classical antiquity had its women 
vowed to a single life in the service of some goddess. At Rome 
there were the Vestal Virgins ; at Athens Hermia is to protest on 
Diana's altar (line 89), Diana, or Artemis, being the goddess of 
chaste maidenhood. Cf. also North's Plutarch, Life of Theseus, 
■' Egeus desiring (as they say) to tnow how he might have children, 
went into the city of Delphes, to the Oracle of Apollo ; where, by a 
nunne of the temple, this notable prophecie was given him for ati 
answer". It is worth remark, that although Titania is identified 
with Diana (ef. Appendix A, g 15), she speaks of 'a votaress of her 
order ' as having a son (IL 1. 123). Diana, in one of her aspects, was 
the moon-goddess, whidi explains the 'cold fruitless moon' of line 73. 

76. earthlier happy, happier on earth. The phrase is really the 
comparative of the compound adjective 'earthly-happy'. 

The idea that the rose which is distilled into scent is more 
fortunate than that which dies upon the tree may be variously illus- 
trated. Thus, from the Colloquium Proei el Puellae of Erasmus: 
"Ego rosam existiino feliciorem, quae marcescit in hominis manu, 
delectans interim et oculos el nares, quam quae senescit in frutice". 
And from Lyiy, Midas, Act ii. sc I : " You bee all young, and taire, 
endevour all to bee wise and vertuous; that when, like roses, you 
shall fall from the staike, you may be gathered, and put to the still ". 
And from Shakespeare's own Sonnet 54, of canker-blooms, which 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made". 
Cf. also Sonnet $. The comparison of Beauty to a rose, which 
should be plucked before it fades, has of course been a commonplace 
of the poets, from Ausonlus to Herrick. 

80. virgin patent, ' patent, or privilf^e, of virginity '. Kfateni 
is a letter under the royal seal, conferring a certain privilege upon the 
holder : see Glossary. Almost any relation between two substantive- 
ideas can be expressed in ElizalJethan English by making one of 
them an adjective of the other. 

83. the next new moon. Cf the note on the Time of the Piay, 
88. as he would. He is Egeus, rather than Demetrius. 
91. Another characteristically antithetic line, with the antithesii 
emphasized by (he aid both of alliteration and stress; thus — 
" Thy criied title to my certain right ". 
craiid should be understood as not 'mad', but 'cracked', 
: cf Glossary. ^ ...i^.OOtJK' 



By crasid 
'flawed': 1 
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98. estate, a verb -'bestow'. Ti occurs again in Temptit, iv, i. 
85 ; As You Like It, v. 3. 13. Elizabethan English allows consider- 
able freedom in the fotmation of verbs out of substantives. Cf 
'versing' (ii. I. 67), 'childing' (ii. 1. 112), and see Abbott, g 190. 

99. as well derived, derived of as good ancestors. 

113. self-affairs, my own affairs. Cf. Glossary, s. v. Silf. 

132. Theseus has been obliged to turn tor a momenl from his 
' self-aflairs ' to the affairs of state. Hippolyta has stood by, waiting 
until her lover shall be ^ain free to give her his attention. Theseus 
would not have her thinkherself neglected. So he whispers a lender 
word as he leads her from the presence-chamber. 

118-251. Mr. Fleay su^esls that these lines ought to form a sepa- 
rate scene; the interview between the lovers could hardly take place 
in the palace. But it is carefully led up to in what precedes. 
Theseus commands to Egeus and Demetrius to accompany him have 
no significance itt the story; they are only the playwright's rather 
crude device to clear the stage for Lysander and Hermia, More, 
over the Manet Lysander and Hrrmta of the F I stage -direction 
dis))05es of Fleay's view. 

This is one of the characteristically lyrical passages of the play. 
Shakespeare makes no attempt at subtle characterization amongst 
the lovers. They chant the eternal commonplaces of passion ; not 
inappropriate to their situation, because it is just in such moments of 
personal emotion that what was known as truism becomes recognized 
for truth ; but not particularly dramatic, because they delay rather 
than help the action, 'fhis effect is to some extent balanced by the 
sudden resolve to quit Athens, which is dramatic enough, and an 
-^ plot. 
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Essay on Metre, 9 t6. 

I3Z-149. Compare with Lysander's complaint that of Adam In 

Milton's /"afai^M/ Zml', x. 898-906 — 

" For either 
He never shall find out fit mate, but such 
As some misfortune brings him, or mistake; 
Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain 
Through her perverseness, but shall see her gain'd 
By a far worse ; or, if she love, withheld 
By parents; or bis happiest choice too late 
Shall meet, already link'd and wedlock-hound 
"To a fell adversary, his hate or shame". 
133. tale or history. Probably Shakespeare has in his mind 

such famous collections of stories of women as Ovid's Ileroidts, 

Boccaccio's De Clarii Malieribns, Chaucer's Legrnd ef Good Wemca, 
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and Guvter's Confisiio Amantis. In Chaucer's poem occurs, amongst 
other legends, thai of Thisbe of Babylon. See Incroduclion, p. 17, 
and Appendix E. 

135. The grammatical construction is rather vague, 'It' appears 
to refer somewhat generally 10 the whole imagined situation. 

136. low is Theobald's emendation for the love of the Qq. Ff. 
The change makes Hermia's echo of Lysander's complaint much 
more poiuted and direct, and Malone supports il by quoting Venus 
and Adonis, lines 1136-40 — 

"Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend; 
It shall be wailed on with jealousy. 
Find s*eet beginning, but unsavoury end. 
Ne'er settled equally, but high or low, 
I1iat all love's pleasure shall not match his woe". 
139. friends. So Qq. : Ff. have mirit, 

143. momentany. So Qq.: Ff have the more usual form nw- 
meiilarie. See Glossary. 

' 144. Swift as a shadow, that is, the shadow of a cloud passing 
over the fields. 

145-149. This splendid metaphor illustrates not only the brief 
span of love, but also its power to enlai^e and purify the vision. 
Even as the lightning, it " unfolds both heaven and earth", presents 
both the spiritual and the material world under new aspects to the 

147. Cf, Romio and Jtiliit, W. 2. 117— 

" 1 have no joy of this contract to-night ; 
It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden ; 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say 'It lightens' ". 

149. Note the pathos of the Rnal line, moving slowly and dying 
away without a stress — 

" So' qu'ick tiri'ghl things co'me to confu'sion". 

150. ever, always, constantly. 

151. Note the accent, 'edt'ct', and see Essay on Metre. 8 1° (i)- 
151, teach our trial patience. One of the compressed phrases, 

which became more and more characteristic of Shakespeare. The 
full sense is 'teach ourselves patience to endure our (rial'. 

158. revtfnue. See note on line 6. 

159. remote. SoQq.t Ff have /vmuii'rf. 

160. respects, looks upon. See Glossary. 

164. forth thy father's house. Shakespeare often omits the 
preposition 'from' after verbs of motion. Cf. Abbott, % 19S. It is 
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suEgesled, however, in Abbott g 156, that failh, from being con- 
stantly used in such phrases i'i forth from, forth of, came in time to 
have a prepositional sense itseli^ 

164. to-morrow night. See note on the Time of the Play. 
167. The morning following the 'morrow' was to b« once more 

the first of May, and therefore Hermja's early departure would not 
cause suspicion. Cf, iv. 1. 129, where Tliescus says-^ 
" No doubt they rose up early to observe 
The rite of May". 
Shakespeare has in his mind Chaucer's Knighta Tate, 642, "And, 
for to doon bis observaunce to May", which is also followed in Tiiie 
NoMe Kitismcn, ii. 4. 49-51^ 

" You must be ready, 
To-morrow by the sun, to do observance 
To flow'iy May, in Dian's wood". 
The phrase recurs in Chaucer's Treilus and Creseide, ii. Iia, "And 
lat us' don to May som observaunce". The Euperstilions connected 
with May-day are perhaps the most living part of English foik-lore. 
A full account of them is given in Brand, Papular Antiquities, vol. i., 
pp. 312-234; ^nd their primitive significance is discussed in Flayer's 
Golden Bough, i. 72-86. See also Herrick's charming poem, Corinna's 
Going a Maying. 

165. the wood, a league without the town. Cf. i. 2. 86, 87. 
" the palace wood, a mile without the town". Halliwell notes that 
the length of the league was variously estimated. In Holland's trans- 
lation of Ammianus Marcellinus it is reckoned as a mile and a half. 

170. the golden head. According to (he classical legend, Cupid 
had sharp golden arrows to inspire happy loves, blunt leaden arrows 
for the hapless ones. Shakespeare may have got the notion from 
Ovid's Metamorphoies, i. 467-471 — 

" Eque sagitlifera promsit duo tela pharetra 
Diversurum opemm : fugat hoc facit illud amorem, 
Quod facit, Buratum est ct cuspide fulget acuta ; 
Quod fugat, obtusum est et habet sub arundine plumbum". 

Thus Englished by Arthur Golding (ed. 1587)— 
" There from his quiver full of shafts two arrows he did take 
Of sundry powers ; t'one causeth love, the t'other doth it slake. 
That causeth love is all of gold, with point full sharp and bright. 
That chaseth love is blunt, whose steel with leaden head is dight". 
Cf. Twelfth Night, i. 1. 35— 

" How will she love, when the rich golden shaft 
Hath kiil'd the flock of all affections else 
That live in her". 
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Also James I., Tht King's Quair— 

•' And with the first that headed is of gold. 
He smites soft and lha( has easy cure". 
And Sidney, Arcadia, Bk. ii. — 

" But arrowes two, a.nd tipt with gold or lead". 
171. From- this point [he lyricism of the scene is enhanced by lh« 
use of thyme. See Essay on Metre, g 17 (i) 6, 

171. the Bimplicity of Venus' doves. The doves of Venus 
are familiar to classical mythology, but Shakespeare, like a true 
cliild of the Renaissance, has given them a meaning taken from quite 
another source: " Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as doves". 

173. The allusion in [his line is probably to the cestui ot girdle 
of Venus. 

173. The story of .'Eneas and Dido seems to have impressed 
Shakespeare's imagination more than any other classical legend, 
judging by the frequency of his allusions lo it, 

iSo, The introduction of Helena does not alter the tone bf the 
scene. She takes her share in the utterance of lyrical love-senti- 
ments; but her resolve to follow [he lovers, wi[h Demetrius, serves 
as a second step in the thickening of the plot. 

i8i, your fair. So Qq. : the Ff have yim /air. For ' lair' as 
a substantive, see Glossary. 

1S7. Yours would I catch. This is Hanmer's -probable emen- 
dation for the your vinrds I catch of the Qq. ; your worih Ide catch 
oftheFf 

191, 193. ' ]f I had all the world, but had not Demetrius, I would 
give all [he world, to have your favour, and so win him.' 

194-201. The antithetical structure should be observed, not only 
in the stichemuthia or balance of line against line, but also wilhin the 
lines themselves. 

aoo. So Q I : Q 2 Ff. have His folly, Hdena, h none of mint, 
thus slightly weakening [he antithesis. 
Kfj. Qi. ii. 1. 243, and Milton, Faradist Lost, i. 254— 
" The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Heil. a Hell of Heaven", 
ail. Cf. ii. I. 14, 15- 

" I must go seek some dewdrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear". 
aij. faint. Is this an epithet of smell or of colour? In fVinttr'i 
Tale, iv. 4. 122, it is certainly [he colour that Shakespeare notes, 
of the 

"pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere [hey can tiehold 
Bright Phosbus in his strength", 

Din.. ii.GooqIc 



zi6-iig. 8 we el... stranger companies. So Theobald for the 
rmeld... strange companions of the Qq. Ff. ; rightly, I think, on 
account of the rhyme. He adds, "Our author very often uses the 
substantive 'stranger' adjectively, and companies (o signify ' com- 
panions' "; as in Richard II., i, 3. 143, "ihe stranger paths of 
banishment", and in Hmry V., i. i. 55. " His companies unletcer'd, 
mde and shallow". Heath supports counsel nceil by Psalm Iv. 15, 
"We took sweet counsel together, and walked in Ihe house of God 
as friends". I quote these ailments because a departure from the 
Qq. Ff. in a ptay where the text is generally as correct in these 
(Sitions as il is in a Midsummer Night's Dream requires some 
justification. 

126. other some. Some has the force of a substantive, ' men ', 
' persons'. Cf. Abbott, % 31 and p. 6, where he quotes from 
Heywood— 

" Some with small fare they be not pleased, 
Some with much fare they be diseased. 
Some with mean fare be scant appeased, 
But of all somes none is displeased 
To be welcome ". 

131. adnniring of. The ^is explained by the fact that admiring 
it here a verbal noun, before which a preposition, such as ' in ', has 
dropped out. Cf. Abbott, % 178. Sometimes the preposition is 
retained in the abbreviated form 'a-', as in OtheUo, iv. I. 188, "I 
would have him nine years a-killing ". Cf. Abbott, § 24. 

231. quantity. Here used, I think, in the sense of ' large 
quantity', just as it has the exactly opposite sense in Taming of the 
Skresi, iv. 3. 112, "Thou rag, thou quantity, Ihou remnant". There 
seems no point in explaining il by ' proportion ' as in Hamlet, iii. 2. 
177, " For women's love and fear holds quantity ". 

Z35. wing'd Cupid painted blind. Kolfe says " This is a 
modem. idea, no trace of il being found in the old Greek or Latin 
poets". Douce says that the earliest English writer who gives it 
is Chaucer, in his translation of the Roman de la Rose: "The god 
of love, blind as a stone", and that the line is not in the French 
original. Prof. Manby kindly refers nie to The House of Fame, 



24g. a dear expense, ' 
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Scene 2. 

The first scene slarled the stoiy of ihe lovers, and showed that 
it was connected wilh the wedding-day of Theseus. The second 
scene slarts the Story of Ihe rustics. This also is conceded with 
the wedding-day, for it is on thai occasion that the interlude is to be 
acted. And we learn at the end thai Ihe rustics, like the lovers, 
will be in Ihe wood on the morrow night. 

A fondness for the dranna appears to have been widely spread 
over the England of Elizabeth, and probabiy Shakespeare had "been 
present at |ust such scenes, as he here describes, in the villages of 
Warwickshire. Similar episodes may be found in Lavi's Laieiir's 
Lost, in The Two NMi Kinsmm, and in Ihe Oxford play oiNareissiis 
(see Appendix F). But, though we may not hold with Mr. Fieay 
that Shakespeare is making a direct hit at Lord Sussex's Plbyers 
(see Introduction, p. 9), he probably does intend a delicate satire upon 
some of the foibles of actors generally. Such a performer as Bottom, 
supremely conscious of his own importance, anxious 10 play all the 
'Ut' parts himself, and especially the noisiest part, ordering alt his 
fellows and even the stage-manager about the place, is to be found 
in nearly every c(tmpany, amateur or professional. Il is a lifelike 
bit of fooling. 

Prose is used for the speech of the rustics throughout. Shake- 
speare always regards it as appropriate to comic scenes, and vulgar 
personages; and in this play it serves (a) to distinguish the talk of 
the rustics off the stage from the lines of their interlude, and (i) to 
emphasize the contrast in Act iii. sc. t. and Act iv. sc. 1., between 
Bottom and the fairies. See Essay on Melte, § 19. 

a. You were beat. In Middle English, preference is regularly 
expressed by an impersonal construction with a dative. Thus you 
■wcrr bat is really = {To) you (it) were best. Shakespeare keeps the 
idiom, but is probably not conscious that ' you ' is a dative, for he 
has, e.g. " I were better" (.? Hairy IV., i. 2. 145), and not ' Me 
were better '. See Abbott, % 230. 

generally. Bottom means 'individually'. The particular 
form of humour, which consists of either (i) u^ng words which 
bear an exactly opposite sense to that which is intended, as here, or 
{i) using words which have a ditferent sense, but a similar s6und to 
that which is intended, as in ' obscenely ' (lines 92, 93), is common to 
the illiterale clowns of Shakespeare's earlier plavs, from the Costard 
. ai Lovis Labour's Lost t.0 the TiagheTry oi Muck Ado about N'oihiti/;. 
Very likely it was part of the dramatic' method of Will Kempe, who 
was the chief comic actor of the I^rd Chamberlain's company up 
to 1599. We now call this kind of mistake a ' Malapropism ', from 
its use by Sheridan in the character of Mrs. Malaprop in the Jiivals. 
The name is of course derived from the French mat A propos, 'oul of 
place', 'irrelevant'. 
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5. interlude. Here used in its original sense of.a play [tuiius] in 

between [inter) the coutses of a banquet or the diversions of a level. 

Theseus speaks of ibe perfoimance in v. t. 33, 34 as something — 

"To wear away this long age of three hours 

Between our after .supper and bed-time ". 

The word came to be used for a ' play ' in a more general sense. 

8. grow to a point. SotheQq.t Ylbvigtowonteafoiat. I 
should explain the phrase as meaning 'do the thing ihoroughly, 
completely': see Glossary, s.v. Point. But il is generally taken u 
equivalent to ' come to the point'. 

g-li. The most lamentable comedy. ..and a meny. Cf. 

" A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus 
And his love Thisbe; very tragical mirth. 
Merry and tragical! tedious and brief! 
That is. hoi ice and wondrous strange snow. 
How shall we find the concord of this discord ? " 
Shakespeare is burlesquing the title.pages of the plays published in 
his time, of which an example may be found in Thomas Preston's A 
lamenlable Tregidy, mixed fiill of pleasant Mirth, containing The 
Life of Cambius, King of Persia (1570?). Cf. iv. 1. 18, note. 

Grammarians call this 'contrast by juxtaposition of opposite con- 
ceptions' an Oxymoron. Shakespeare uses the device somewhat 
more seriously in Romeo aiu! futiel, \. 1. 182 — 

" Why, then, O brawling love ! O loving hale ! 
O any thing, of nothing first create! 
O heavy lightness ! serious vanity '. 
Misshapen chaos of well, seeming forms! 
Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health! 
Still-waking sleep, that is not what 11 is!" 
18. gallant. So Qq.: the Ff. \v3.vt gallantly. Shakespeare uses 
adjectives as adverbs freely. Cf. Abbott, § I. 

31. condole. Bottom uses the word in its ordinary Shakespearian 
sense: see Glossary. 

23. humour, 'temperament', 'disposition'; see Glossary, 
ft l}^ant. Bottom's dramatic ideal is formed upon the rant, 
iiig blood-and-thunder melodramatic style of tragedy, which was so 
popular when Shakespeare began to write, and which finds an 
artistic expression in the work of Marlowe. Shakespeare has his 
serious criticism of a similar manner amongst actors in Hamlel, 
iii, 2. 9— 

"O, it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious perjwig.paled 
fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very tags, to split the ears of [he 
groundlings, who for the most part are capable of nothing but inex- 
plicable dumb-shows and noise: I would have such a fellow whipped 
for o'ci'doing Termagant; i( out-Herods Herod; pray you, avoid it ". 
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Besides tli« natural liking of the groundlings for noise, two literary 
influences helped to form the type of drama in question. One was 
the popularity of Seneca's sensational Iragedieii, on which see R. 
Fischer, Ziir KitHStealwicklung der englischen Tragodie, and J. W. 
Cunliffe, T/it ]nfli,ittei of Sineca an EUmbetkaa Tragedy. The 
olher was the tradition of the Miracle -plays, in which certain 
personages, such as Herod, the ' tyrant ', were always treated in a 
blustering vein. 

2a. play Ercles. Hercules, like Herod, was no doubt a typical 
stage tyrant. The CI. Pr. ed. quotes Sidney, ^rfarf/o (1598 ed.), Bt, 
i. p. 50, "With the voyce of one that piayeth Hercules in a play". 
The first mention of Hercules in English drama is in a list of pro- 
perties for a 'mask of Greek worthies', temp. Edward VI., which 
includes 'a great clobb for one of them representing Hercules'. 
Seneca's Hercules Ftirensiias translated by Jasper Hey wood in 1561. 
The old actor in Greene's Groatsworth of Wit (1592) says, "The 
twelve labors of Hercules have I terribly thundered on the stage ". 
Hercules occurs as a Worthy in Lovia Labour's Lost (1589?). It 
appears frotn Henalowe's Diary 'the first part of HerciHous' was 
played by the Admiral's men at the Rose as a newcnterlude on 7th 
May, lS9Si 'nd ''be second part of Hercolas' on 23rd May, 1595. 
These plays are identified by Mr. Fleay with Heywood's Silver Age 
and Brazen Age. On [6th May, fsgS, Henslowe bought from 
Martin Slaughter the books of ' two parts of Hercolus', and on l6lh 
July, 1598, he lent Thomas Dowtoii 40 shillings "for to bye a Robe 
to play Hercolas in ". 

23. tear a cat, apparently a proverbial phrase for violent action 
on the stage. Cf. Day, The /s/e 0/ Guls (,t(io6). "a whole pUy of 
such leaj-cat thunderclaps" ; and Hislriomaslix (1610) — 
" Sir, is this you would rend and tear the cat 
Upon a stage, and now march like a drown'd rat?" ; 
and The Roaring Girl (1611), where is a character Tear-cat. who 
says, " I am called by those who have seen my valour. Tear-cat". 

make all split. Probably a nautical metaphor from the 
splitting of n^asts in a hurricane. Cf Tempest, \. I. 65, " We spht, 
we split". The phrase recurs in Beaumont and Fletcher, Scomfitl 
Lady, ii. 3, " Two roaring boys of Rome, that made all split". Cf. 
also the phrase, "split the eais of the groundlings" in the passage 
quoted from Hamlet above. 

24-31. Printed as prose in the Qq. Ff. Rolfe suggests that 
these lines may be a burlesque of a translation of Seneca^S Hercula 
Furens published in 1581, He quotes; 

" O Lord of ghosts! whose fiery flash 
That forth thy hand dolb shake. 
Doth cause the trembling lodges twain 
Of Phtebus' car to shake". 

Din.. ii.GooqIc 
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And again, 

" The roaring rocks have quaking stirr'd. 

And iione thereat hath pushM ; 

Hell gloon^ gates I have brast ope 

Where grisly ghosts all hush'd 
Have stoud ". 
But of course the passage may be a quotalion from some actual play. 

32. Bottom's self-importance, and the way in which he divides 
the company into (1| Himself, (2) The rest of the players, are 
delicious. 

37. a wandering knight, a knight-errant. 

39, 40. a beard coming. In Elizabethan companies the women's 
parts were regularly played by boys. Hamlet says lo the player in 
HaiiUet, ii. a. 442, '■ O, my old friend, thy face is valanced since' 1 
saw thee last : comest thou to beard nie in Denmark?" 

44. monstrous little, another comic Oxymoron, 

Thisne, Thisne. The Cambridge editors say " It may be 
questioned whether the true reading is not Ikisni, Ikisnt; that is, 
' in this manner ', a meaning which ' ihissen ' has in several dialecls. 
See Halliwell's Artkiiic Dkt. ' So-ne ' is used in the same way in 
Suffolk." But the Qq. Ff. print the words in italics, as if they were 
proper names. Perhaps they represent Bottom's first attempt to 
pronounce ' Thisbe ' in 'a moiistrous little voice '. 

51, 54. Thisby's mother,., Pyramua' father,, ,Thisbj''8 
father. It is to be noted thai these personages do not appear 
either in the rehearsal, or in the final performance. See note lo iii. 
I, 67-94. 

64, 65. fright the duchess and the ladies. Cf. iii. t. zS, note. 

69, 70. have no more discretion but to hang uB, - There is 
somelliiiig of a play upon words here, as discrttion may mean either 

70- aggravate. The usual ?:iizabelhan sense is 'exaggerate', 
'make large'. See Glossary. Bottom, of course, means just the 

71. roar you. you is the old ' ethic' dative, in the sense of ' for 
your pleasure ', ' for your advantage ', See Abbott, 8 220. 

sucking dove. On April Fool's Day, one sends children to 
look for 'pigeon's milk'. 

77. Bottom is fond of managing others, but he does not always 
see when he is being managed liimself. 

So. your, a colloquial use, like that of the Latin hit, equivalent 
to 'that you wot of, Cf. Abbott, S 221. 

83. French crowns, a pun. A ' French crown ' was («} a coin, 
of pale gold ; (A) a bald head. , • 1 
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86. to-morrow night. See note on the Time of the Piay. 
92, 93. obscenely. It is generally said Ihat Bottom means 'ob- 
scurely'. I incline to think he really means 'iinaeen', which gives a 
much nearer sound. In Lovis Labour's Last, iv. i. 145, Costard 
uses 'obscenely' for 'seemly' — 
"When it comes so smoothly off, so obscenely, as it were, so fit". 
95. hold or cut bow-strings. This is clearly 3. metaphor 
from archery, though it is diversely explained. I think it means 
' Hold [i.t. keep your promises} or give up the play '. To cut bow- 
strings for archers would be much the same as burning their ships 
for seamen, Capell, however, says; " When a party was made at 
butts, assurance oF meeting was given in the words of that phrase, 
l)ie sense of the person using them being that he would ' hold ' or 
keep promise, or they might 'iul his ^owilriiigs'', demolish him for an 
archer" . The only near parallel b in Chapman and Shirley's The 
So// (1639)— 

"Sciitiila. ...have you devices 

To jeer the rest? 
Lucia. All the regiment on 'em, or I'll break my bowstrings". 



Act II. —Scene I. 

So far both the main stories of the plot have gone on straight- 
forwardly. The " morrow night ", the night of the second day, has 
come, and both the lovers and the rustics reach the wood as they 
had purposed. With the second Act complications begin. And 
the motive force in the complication of both stories comes from the 
personages of yet another story, that of the fairies. 

In the present scene, lines 1-1S7 introduce the fairy story, and 
put us in possession of its opening situation; lines 188-246 connect 
it with the story of the lovers. Oberon dispovers the relations of 
Helena and Demetrius, and resolves to interfere. It must, however, 
be observed that the fairies are not merely complicating agents in 
other people's stories. Their quarrels and jealousies, and the trick 
'- i by Oberon on Titania, independently illustrate the "law- 
is of love ", which is the central idea of the play. The fairies 
are, m a sense, always young, and, therefore, they never outgrow 
the characteristics of youthful love. Also, they are supernatural, 
and as such symbolize the element of mystery in the said central idea. 
Cf. Introduction, p. 24. 

The Appendix A on The Fairy-inorld should be carefully read 
with this scene. 



played \ 



a-13. On the metre, see Essay on Metre, § 17 (ii|. 
3-S. Thorough. So Q r: Q2 Ff. have Thraagh. Shakespeare 
uses either of these alternative forms to suit his metre. Halliwell 



" ThrouBh hills and dales, (hrough bushes and Ihrough breres ". 

He argues ihat as the sixlh book of Tht Faerir Quetne was not 
printed until January, IS9J, the play must have been written after 
that dale. The argument is Ihin, fur (<i) the two passages may well 
be independent, and \b) if either is an imitator, it may be Spenser. 
There is no reason why the sotiE should not have reached Ireland 
before 1596. There is another reminiscence oflhe passage in Drayton's 
Nymphidia, 309-311^ 

" TTiotough Brake, thorough Brier, 
Thorough Mucke, thorough Mier, 
Thorough Water, thorou^ Fier, 
And thus goes Fuck about it ". 
7. moones. The Qq. Ff. have mcoiis, but the metre requires 
the longer form. It is the inflected genitive of Middle English. 
Cf. iv. I. 93, "Trip we after nighles shade"; and see Kdnjg, p. 15, 
and Essay on Metre, § 8 (i) h. 

sphere. According to modem astronomy the moon moves in 
its 'sphere' or 'orbit'; but in the Ptolemaic system the sphere 
itself was supposed to move. The earth was conceived as the centre 
of nine or ten consecutive spheres, solid rings which rotated round 
it, carrying the planets and fined stars. A more detailed description 
of this cosmogony may be found in Masson's Globe edition of 
Milton, pp. 19. sqq. 

5, her orbs upon the green, the fairy rings. Cf. Tempisi, 

.. 1. 36- 

" You demi-puppets that 
By rnoonshine do the green sour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites", 

and see Appendix A, g§ 12, 13 (e). These rings appear to be really 
dne to ceitain fungi, which increase very rapidly, spread outwards 
from a centre, and fertilize the herbage by their decay. 

10. pensioners. Ebzabelh kept a body of gentlemen-at-arms 
under the title of Gentlemen- Pensioners, who wore a gorgeous 
uniform, 

14, 15. A four-foot and a five-foot line rhymed together. Cf. 11. 
41, 42, and see Essay on Metre g 17 (i) ad fin, 

15. a peart. Cf. i. i. 211. This passage is imitated in the 
anonymous play, Thi Wisdomt 0/ Doctor DodypoU (1600), iii. 5 — 

'■'Twas 1 that led you through the painted mead=, 
Where the light fairies. danced upon the flowers. 
Hanging on every leaf an orient pearl ". 
<■""> , ,, i.r„,S,r 
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It has been supposed that Doctor Dodypoil was written as early as 
1596, because Nash in his preface to Gabriil Hani/i Hunt is Up, 
printed in that year, mentions "Doctor Dodypowle". But Ihe 
CI. Pr. editors point out thai the name was a synonym for a block- 
head as early as Latimer's lime. Nash does not, therefore, neces- 
sarily refer to the play. 

Another imitation of these lines may be found in Carew's FastonU 
Diaiogui- 

"See, love, the blushes of the mom appear; 
And now she hangs her pearly store, 
Robb'd from the Eastern shore, 
I' th' cowslip's ball and rose's ear ". 
16. lob of spiiitB. See Glossary, s.v. and Appendix A, % 19. 
ai. Because that. Shakespeare uses because. Ma/, and iaavse 
thai, indifferently and in the same sense. See Abbot, %% 185, 287. 

33. changeling. See Appendix, A, §§ 13 (j), 20. Titania gives 
a different account of her boy in lines 123-136. 

ig. spangled starlight sheen, Cf. Milton, Comus, 1003— 

"Far above, in spangled sheen". 
3*. Either must be scanned here, and in ii. J. 256, as a mono- 
syllable, on the analogy of 'whether' (J, I. 69). Cf. Essay on 
Metre, g 8 (ix) b. Pope read Or. 

33. aptite. So Q I ^ Q z F i have spirit. Cf. Essay on Metre, 
§ 8 (ii) c. 

33-38. Cf. Millon, L'AtUgro, 104-114 — 
" And he, by Friar's lantern led. 
Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream bowl duly set. 
When in one night, ere glimpse of morn. 
His shadowy flait had threshed the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end ; 
Then lies him down, the labber fiend. 
And stretched out all the chimney's length. 
Basks at the lire his hairy strength, 



35, 36. fright. ..Skim. Note the change of person, from tht 
grammatical antecedent ' he ' to the logical antecedent ' you '. 
3g. Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, ix. 634-640— 

"As when a wandering lire,.., 
...(Which oft, they say, some evil spirit attends), 
Hovering and blaiing with delusive light. 
Misleads the amaied nigbt..wanderer from his way ". 

D,,n;,at,L.OOglf 
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41, 42. A four-foot and i 
14, 15, and see Essay on M 
46. filly. So Q I : Q 2 Ff. have li/fy. 

47- a gossip's bowl, probably filled with ' lamb's wool ' a com- 
pound of ale, nutmeg. Sugar, toast, and loasted ctabs or apples. 
Cf. Breton's FantoitUkis (January), "An Apple and Nutmeg make 
a gossip's cup ". 
51. Cf. RUhard II., v. 1. 40— 

" In winter's tedious nights sit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell the tales 
Of woeful ages long ago betid "; 
and Winter's TaU, ii. 1. 25— 

"A sad tale's best for winter: I have one 
Of sprites and goblins". 
54. tailor cries. Various critics have proposed to read ' rfl»7j w 
tries' or 'tail-sort' cries (!), or ' traitsr cries. But there are at 
least two adequate eiplanalions of the text as it stands. Johnson 
says, "The custom of crying lailar at a sudden fall backwards, I 
Ihink I remember to have ot»erved. He that slip beside his chair, 
falls as a tailor squats upon his board." Halliwell thinks that 
tiUlor is equivalent to 'thief, and quotes Pasqiiil's Night- Cap 
(l6ii)_ 

" Thieving is now an occupation made, 
Though men (he name of tailor do it give ". 
Tailor in this sense is probably a corruption of the older laylard. 
Fnmess would read lailer, and explain it as a fait on the tail, after 
tbe analogy of ' header'. Halliwell's explanation seems the best, 
as it is the victim's outcry that is in question and not that of the 
bystanders. 
S4. 55- cough.., laugh. The Qq. Ff, spell cBffe..lefe, and this 

Erobably represents the old pronunciation. Halliwell quotes a 
illad of Mother Hubbard, who went to buy her dog a 'coffin', 
and when she came home found him 'loHing'. But that tbe pro- 
nunciation of laughing was a moot point appears from Marston's 
Parasilastf {ytrid). Act iv., "Another has vowed to gel the eon- 
sumption of the lungs, or to leave to posterity the trup orthography 
and pronunciation oilaugking". (A curious I71h-century forerunner 
of Browning's Grammarian !) 
56. waxen. Farmer suggested j-sr^f, i.e. 'hiccup'. 
58. fairy, a trisyllable. See Essay on Metre, § 8 (viii) and Glos- 

60-145. TTie eternal childishness of the fairies is seen in the light- 
hearted way in which they carry on their quarrels and reconciliations, 
making only another sport of their jars, 
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66-68. Corm..,Phillida. These are Iraditional names of lovers 
in pastoral poetry. The tirst genuine English pastoral appeared in 
Tottd's Miiiellany (1557) with the title, Harpatus' Cumplamt ef 
Phillidds Love beslowtd an Cor'm that Isvcd her net, and denied hint 
thai Iseed her. 

67. versing, 'making verses of. Cf. i. i. 98, note, 

69. steppe. So Q I : Q 2 Ff. have steepe. Cf. Milton, Camus, 
139— 

" Ere the blabbing Easlem scout, 
'The nice Morn, on the Indian sleep', 
From her cabin'd loop-hole peep". 

The Q I reading has been attacked on the ground that stippi 
does not occur elsewhere in contemporary writers, and that in iii. z. 
85 Q 1 mispriiils stippe for sleep. But it is a rule of textual criti- 
cism that a rare word is more likely to be corrupted into a common 

70. the bouncing Amazon. Ilippolyta was queen of the 
Amaions. See the passages from Nortli's Plutarch, quoted in Ap- 
pendix D. 'Bouncing' is Titania's scornful epilhel, flung at a rival 
of more majestic build than herself. See Appendix I. on Titana 
and Theseus. 

71. Note the characteristically antilhetic line, and sec Essay on 
Metre, § I! (i)- 

75. glance at, 'attack'. See Glossary. 

78-80. Perigenia...Aeele3... Ariadne ... Anliopa. Shake- 
speare got the roll of Theseus' mistresses from North's Plutarch. 
See Appendix D, 

7B. I should scan 'Perigenia', not ' Perigenis', 'Perigenia', or 
' Perigenia ' ; as North has ' Perigouna '. 

79. Aegles. The Qq. Ff. have Eagies. Most editors read 
Aigle, which is the correct classical form of the name, but Shake- 
speare found it in North as Aeglis, and probably wrote that. 

84-116. On the probable allusion in this passage to the tempests 
of 1594, see Introduction, p. 10, and Appendix C. 

The fairies of a Midsummer Night's Dream are elemental beings, 
thoqgh not so completely so as those in The Tempest. Their bicker- 
ing disturbs the serenity of the moon and the winds. See Appendix 
A, §13 W 

8z. the middle summer's spring. Seenoleonlhe Timfofthe 
Play. The nearest parallel to the phrase is in Churchyard's Charitie 
(1595), where a summer spring apparently stands for 'the beginning 
of suramer'. Spring means 'beginning', in such phrases as "the 
day-spring from on high " [S. Luke, i. 78), and "the spring of day " 



84- Another markedly antithetic line. 

paved. A happy epithet for a clear fou 
bottom. 

se. lingtets, n 



'curls', but '' 



n a nng . 




SS. piping to us in VI 

unio you, and ye have nol 
ye have not lamented". 

91. Hath. So the Qq. Ff. Modem editois read /few, but the 
singular verb after a plural subject is too common in Shakespeare to 
require much remark. Cf. Abbott, §g 332-338 (especially % 334), 
and Appendix iv. to Mr. G. C. Moore Smith's edition ai Henry V. 
in this series. 

98. nine men's morris. A game played on a table like the one 
here figured. Each player had a certain number, generally nine, of 
men or pins, and (heobjectof thegamewas 

to move these, according to certain laws, so 
as to get three in a row. The table was 
either drawn on a board, or cut in the lurf. 
The name is probably a corruption of the 

(see Glossacy), and the game is also called 
in various places by the names of jl/im/j, 
or Nitifpmny (Nine Pin), Feve-pmny, or 
Three-pettny Morris. It must be carefully 
distinguished from Nine Pins, and from 
Nine Hales, in which a ball was rolled at 
nine holes cut in the ground, or at nine 
arches, as in Bagatelle. See Alice 6. Com 
i. 414. 

99. quaint mazes. On certain greens, such as St. Catherine's 
Hill at Winchester, complicated labyrinths are marked out on the 
grass, and are kept fresh by boys running along the windings of 

101-103. The connection of ideas in this passage has puizled the 
commentators. I think they have been misled (n) by the punctuation 
of the Qq. Ff., which have only a comma at the end of line 101 ; 
and (*) by the assumption that 'hymns and carols' belong necessarily 
to 'winter' nights. I prefer to put a full stop afler line 101, and 
begin a new period with line 102. Then I should explain the 
passage as follows :— In lines SS-ioi Titania describes the inclement 
snmmer doe to the revenge of the winds. She concludes; "The 
summer is so bad, that men wish it were winter ". Then she begins 
again; "Not only have we offended the winds, but we have 
n^lected (he hymns and carols due from us to the moon. There- 
fore she too is wrathful, and does her part to spoil the weather". 
The explanation ofthe'hymnsand carols', as addressed to the moon. 



, Traditional Gama, 
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may be supported (ram i. i, 73, "Chanlin); iaint hymns to tlie culd 
fruitless moon". The nuns, nymphs, and fairies are all treated as 
in some ways identiciil by Shakespeare in the play, though I am 

herself, in another aspect, the Moon. 

loi. human morlals. The tn-o terms may be merely tauto- 
logous ; or there may be a distinction between ' human mortals ' and 
'fairy mortals'. The fairies were not always considered as exempt 
from death. See Appendix A, %% 6, 13 {g). But 1 incline to think 
that Shakespeare does so consider them here, and that the votaress 
of line 123 was not a fairy, but distinguished from Tilinia by being 
mortal. 

winter here. Hanmer proposed -lainlir char, but there is no 
need for any change of text. 

10*. All the critics have been misled by Steevens, the " Puck of 
commentators ", who says: " Hymns and carols, in the time of 
Shakespeare, during the season of Christmas, were sung every night 
about the streets". 

103, 104. the moon, the govemessof fJoodB... washes all the 
air. Cf. "the watery moon" (line 163); also Hamltl, i. I. 119 — 
"the moist star 
Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands"; 
and fVintir's Tale, \. 2. 426— 

Forbid the sea for to obey the moon ". 
Shakespeare regards the moon, not only as ruling the (ides, but also 
as drawing up moisture from the earth. It is true that a 'moist', 
' watery ', or hazy moon is generally followed by rain. 

toj. Accent rheu'matk. From here onwards Tilania describes a 
general confusion of the seasons, rather than the aclua! facts of any 

106. this distemperature, i.e. the disorder of (he winds and 
moon. Malone interprets it, less probably, as referring to the dis- 
sensions between Oberou and Titania. 

109. thin, i'.^. ' scantily covered'. This is Tyrwhitt's conjecture 
for the chin al the Qq. Ff. You can hardly hang a chaplet on a 
chin. Grey proposed chill. 

112. childing. So the Qq.Fi~3: see Glossary. F4 lias f^i^n^. 

113. Their wonted liveries, 'theirwontedoutwardappearances'. 
The line may either be scanned — 

" Their wo'nt | ed li'v | eries, | a'nd the ] ma'i'd wo'rld", 
which requires a rather undue stress on 'and', to avoid the succes- 
sion of four unstressed syllables, or, 

" Their wo'nt \ ed li'v | eries, and | the ma' | 2ed wo'rW". 



which no longer s< 

113. Cf. line 23 und note. 

135. being mortal. Cr. line loi, note, 

'36. 137- A succession of lines which all begin in the same way is 
much in Shakespeare's earlier manner. Cf. e.g. Mtrchant of Vtnicc, 
V. I. 193, 194— 

" If yoa did know to whom I gave the ring, 
If you did know for whom I gave the ring," &c. 

138. intend you stay. The particle ' to ' was much more freely 
omitted befoie the infinitive in Elizabethan than in modern English. 
Cf. Abbott, I 349. 

146-16S. On the supposed historical allusions in this passage, 
see Appendix G. 

146. thou Bhalt not from this grove. A verb of motion is 
often omitted between an auxiliary and a preposition of motion. Cf 
Abbott, g 405. 

149. Since, in the sense of 'when'. Cf Abbott, g 132. 

153. spheres. Cf. line 7, note. 

155. Oberon can see what Puck can not. Cf. Appendix A, § 14. 

156. cold. The moon is ce/d, physically, becanse her rays do 
not burn like the sun's, and spiritually, as the patroness of chastity. 
Cf line 162. 

158. vestal. The priestesses of Vesta at Rome, like those of 
Artemis-Diana at Athens, were vowed to perpetual virginity. 
by the west, i.i. in England, to the west of Athens. 

iSl. watery. Cf lines 103, 104, note. 

leSJ love-in-idleness. The F/e/n tiict^er, or common pansy, 
is sometimes of a milky-white colour, sometimes splashed and 
stained with purple. The difference is probably due to the nature 
of the soil it grows In. Shakespeare's conceit is founded upon 
divers stories in Ovid's Metamoi-phases, in whi^h flowers are created 
or are changed in colour by the blood of some hero or heroine. 
Such is the staining of the mulberry by the blood of Pyramus. See 
Appendix E. Herrick makes freijuent use of similar ideas, and sings 
" How roses first came red, and lilies white ". Many of the popular 
names of the pansy treat it as the emblem of boy-and-girl love. It 
is called, for instance, besiiles 'Love in Idleness', 'Cuddle me to 
you', and ' Meet me in the Entry, and Kiss me in the Buttery'. 

174. Cf. Chapman, Bussy H Amboh, Act i. sc I — 
" In tall ships richly built and ribbed with brass. 
To put a girdle round about the world". 

154. another herb, the 'Dian's bud'. Cf iv. i. 72. 
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i86. I am invisible. It is not necessary for Oberon to lell Puck 
this, but it is necessary foi Shakespeare (o tell the audience, to 
explain huw il is that Demetrius and Helena do not see him during 
what follows. 

igo. slay... slay etb. So Thirlby for the ilay,.jlayah of the 
Qq. Ff. 

191. wode within this wood, a pun. Q i distinguishes the 
words as woddi and vn/ad; in Q 2 F i both are spell wood. See 
Glossary. 

195-197. I do not think that Helena is drawing a distinction 
between iron and steel. The point seems to be, 'you draw my 
heart as adamant draws iron; yet, though my heart be true as steel, 
it is not in other respects like iron; i.e. it is not hard'. 

To get this sense, we must explain Tor' in the sense of 'for all 
that'. Abbott, § 154, quotes a passage from North's Plutarch, where 
Tor all these reasons' stands as a translation of ' tumobilanl toules 
CIS raisons '. Some editors adopt Lettsom's though my hatrt. 

195. adamant is here 'loadstone', more usually 'diamond'. See 

joi. nor I cannot. A double negative is common in Shake- 
speare. Cf. Abbott, g 406. 

aoS. woraer. A double comparative or superlative is also fre- 
auently foutMl. Cf. 'more better' (iii. I. 18). Abbott, § 11, explains 
the idiom as giving emphasis, but here at least it seems to be only 
due 10 the need for another syllable. 

aao. III. The Qq. Ff. punctuation is— 

" Your virtue a my privittgt : fir that 
It is". 
The alteration in the text, due to Malone, seems to me to give a 
better sense, and a better rhythm. Neither pauses after the fourth 
foot nor run-on lines are characteristic of this play. Cf. Essay on 
Metre, g t6. 

231, 
was turned into a laurel, i: 

235. May, 'stay for'. 

343. a heaven of hell. The opposite idea to that contuned in 
i. I. 107, 

244. upon here denotes the cause or instrument. Cf. Abbott, 
§191- 

345. Oberon again becomes an actor in the scene, and the verse 
consequently assumes a lyrical rhymed cast. 

449. A difficult line to scan. Pope boldly read wherton. Other 
critics treat ' where ' or ' wild ' or ' thytne ' as a dissyllable. It may 
be an octosyllabic line, with a tripping ana[iaestic third foot — 

" I know' I a bank' \ where the wild' I thyme' blows'". , 
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The trisyllable, followed by a spondee, prevents the line from being 
felt as too sbott. Bui anapaests are rare in Shakespeare's early 
plays, possibly even rarer than the elision of tht before a consonant, 

" I know' I a bank' | where tli' wild' | thyme' blows' ". 
See Essay on Metre, §§ 8 (v), 13 (iii), 14. 

350. grows. Cf. line 91, note. 

oxlips. The true oxiip is the plant known lo botanists as 
Primula elalior, but the plant commonly so called is a hybrid 
between the prinirose and the cowslip. " Bold oxlips " are among 
the flowers of Perdita's imagined nosegay in Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 124. 

151. woodbine, probably honeysuckle, but see iv. i. 47, note 

It is possible 10 scan 

"Quite o' I vet can' I opied with | lusc'ious | wood'bine'", 
bur this requires an awkward elision before 'p' in the third foot, 
and an awkward inversion of accent in the fourth fooL I should 
prefer, with Theobald, to read lush. The spelling of Q I is avtr- 
canop^d, that of Q I Ff. Bvtr-canopid or over-cannoped. Perhaps, 
therefore, if the word is shortened it should be by elision, not of ' o', 

aSi. mUBk-roses. The name is generally given in the Hetbals 
to a lai^e single garden rose, the Rosa nicschaia. If Shakespeare 
intends a wild flower il is perhaps the low-growing brown-calyxed 

eglantine, the sweet-brier, or Rosa rubigimsa. Arviragus 
says of Imogen in Cymbeline, iv. Z. 220 — 

" Thou shalt not lack 

The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Oul'Sweeten'd not thy breath ". 
Milton, however, in L' Allegro distinguishes the eglantine from the 
sweet-brier, but Millon did not know much about flowers. Cf. 
Ellacorabe, Plant-hre of Shakispiare. 

263, 364. man. ..on. Did Shakespeare pronounce 'man' with 
the broad Scotch sound of mon ? 

a68. Another Biblical reminiscence; cf, ,S'. Luke, vii. 8, "I 
say. ..to my servant. Do this, and he doelh it". 

Scene 2. 

Lines 1-26, with their song and dance, are part of the masque-liVe 
element in the play. The rest of the scene serves to advance the 
action of the tairy story and of the lover story. In the tairy story, 
lines 27-34 bring abont the complication for which the motive was 
provided by the jealousy of Oberon in the last scene, and of which 

° ,„„L,oogk- 
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the crisis will arrive in Act iii. sc. I. In the lovei story (lines 35- 
156}, the crisis, which consists ol the (uraliig of both Demetrius and 
Lysander from Heniiia to Helena, is divided between the present 
scene and Act iii. sc. 2. Puck's mistake conies in as a second motive, 
to alter the effect of Oberon's whim, md thus it is that Lysander's 
eyes »re anointed instead of those of Demetrius. 

». the third part of a minute. The fairies dwell in small 
degrees, both of time and space. 

3. music-rose buda. Cf. ii. 1. 352, note. 

6. clamorous owl. Cf. Macbeth, ii. 3, 65^ 
"the obscure bird 
Clamoured the live'Iong night". 

9. double, t>. forked. 

II. Newts and blind- worms are harmless enough, but 'eye of 
newt' and ' blind worm's sting' are included among the poisonous 
elements of the witches' caldron in Macltth, tv. i. 14-16. 

13. Philomel, the Greek name for the nightingale. 

30. spiders were held to be poisonous. Of. Richard II., ii t. 
14, "Thy spiders, that suck up thy venom " {i.e. 'earth's venom'). 

*7-34- The trochaic metre used here and in lines 66-83 i* 
Shakespeare's favourite rhythm for supernatural speakers. See 
Essay on Metre, g 17 |ii). 

30, 31. ounce and Pard, at any rate, were never found either at 
Stratford or Athens. But in As Yoii Lite II, Shakespeare introduces 
a lion into Ai^en. 

35-65. There is not, as has been said in the Introduction, much 
character-drawing among the lovers, but there is a contrast between 
the maidenliness of Hermia in this scene and the somewhat on- 
coming disposition of Helena in ii. I. 188-244. 

46. ' Love enables lovers to understand each other's true meaning.' 

49. interchained. So Qq.: the interchanged o( the Ff is less 
forcible. 

77. A difficult line to scan. Pope read near to, and Walker 
nearer. But a line of more than four feet would be out of keeping, 
metrically, with the rest of the passage. I should read It with a 
rather forced accent on the last syllable to brin^ out the rhyme — 

" Near this' | lack-love', [ this kill'- | courtesy'". 
There are other iambic lines (e.g. line 74) scattered among the 

86. darkling, in the dsrk. Cf King Lear, i. 4. 337, " So out 
went the candle, and we were left darkling". Milton has, in Farailise 
Lost, iiL 39, of the nightingale— 

"the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling". 
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89. lesser. Cf. note on -woraei ' (li. i. 20&). 
grace, 'answer to pmyer', andso, 'good fortune', 'happiness'. 

gg. spheiy eyne, not, one may assume, 'spheiical ' eyes ; but 
'eyes thit have the brighlness of iitars in their spheres'. 

10+ Nature shows art. So the Qq. F i has Nature her shea/f 
art, corrected hy ihc later Ff into Natun here shews art, and by 
Malone into Nature sheuis her art. Either reading will Scan, accord- 
ing as you make a dissyllable or a trisyllable of 'Helena'. 

108, 109. These jerky lines, with iheir staccato emphasis, and 
reiteration of the sound ' so... so... though... though ', may be looked 
upon as comparatively youthful work. 

113, Helena I love. So Q I. qi,'Fl'ita.vi Helena now I love. 

118. ripe. 1 think it is right to lake rife as a verb here. Cf. Ai 
¥bu Lite It, ii. 7. 26— 

" And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And Chen from hour to hour we rot and rot". 

119. My reason has reached the 'point', that is, the 'height' of 
human ' skill ' or ' wisdom ', in learning to appreciate Helena. 

110. marshal. The herald or pursuivant, who leads a dignified 
procession. See Glossary. 

laj. love's richest book. Cf. Love's Ijiboiir'i Lost, iv. 3. 350 — 
" From women's eyes this doctrine 1 derive : 
They sparkle slill the right Promethean fire; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
That show, contain, and nourish ail the world "; 
and Romeo and Juliet, )■ 3. Si — 

" Read o'er the volume of young Paris' face. 

And what obscured in this fair volume lies. 
Find written in the mai^ent of his eyes ". 
150. you. SoQq.: Ff. iiaA yet. 

154. of all loves, 0/ is often used in proleslaiions r cf. Abbolt, 
g 169. In Othello, iii. I. 13, Q I has "of all loves", which is 
altered in F 1 into "for lovis sake". Cf. also Twelfth Night, v. i. 
237i "Of charity, what kin are you to me?" 

ISG. Either must be scanned as a monosyllable: cf. ii. 1. 32, 



Act III.— Scene I. 

In this scene the fairy story and the rustic story meet. The actioi 
is so contrived that one event, the translation of Bottom, serves a 
the complication in them both ; in the rustic story, by breaking ui 
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.... „ TforTitania 

The TesulC of this combination 19 lo provide 
just that absurd mixture of masque and antimasque, the broadly 
farcical and the delicately beautiful, which the Elizabethan taste 

Bottom and his fellows have come to the same part of the wood 
in which the last scene look place. The elves have departed on 
their various oHicea, aud Titauia is sleeping on her bank. She is, 
of course, invisible to the rustics. 

4. tiring-house, that is 
in the Elizabethan theatre, 
behind the stage. 

6. Bottom has a 

stage -manager. 
13. By 'r laldn, i 



15. Bottom has not raised the dilHculty without being prepared to 

16. a prologue. The 'rpdXoyos'. ' prologue ' or ' fore- word ', of 
Greek drama, was the name given to the opening scene, in which the 
situation of the dramatis persons was generally described by one of 
them. It lingered in the Elizabethan drama, not as part of the 
action, but as an introductory speech delivered from the stage before 
the actual play began. Shakespeare introduced a prologue into the 
interlude in Hamlet, Act iii. sc 2, and uses the device himself in 
Htnry V. and in Romeo and hiliel. But the Eliiabethan prologue, 
unlike the Greek one, generally gave an outline of the coming plot. 
Cf. Hamlet, iii. 2. 151, "We shall know by this fellow; the players 
cannot keep counsel; they'll tell all". Sometimes, however, it was 
rather of the nature of an address or apology from the actors or the 
poet to the audience. Ben Jonson so uses il ; and that is what 
Bottom here proposes. An epilogue occasionally, as in As You Like 
It, served a similar purpose. 

18. more better. Cf. note on ' worser' in ii. 1. 208. 

ig. not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver. Cf. line 47. 
Malone finds here a reminiscence of an event of which an account 
is preserved in a MS. collection of jests made by Sir Nicholas 
L'Estrange in Harl, MS. 6395; "There was a spectacle presented 
to Queen Elizabeth upon the water, and among others Harry 
Goldingham was to represent Arion upon the dolphin's back ; hut 
finding his voice to be very hoarse and unpleasant, when he came 
to perform it. he tears off his disguise, and swears he was none of 
Arion, not he, hut even honest Harry Goldingham; which blunt 
discovery pleased the queen better than if it had gone through in 

° .-^;'-«-'8i^' 
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the righl way : yet he could order bis voice lo an initrumenl exceed- 
ing well ". ScotI has used Ihis incident in Krnihuortk. 

21. eight and six ; i.e. alternating lines of eight and six syllables 
respectively, the metre of Bottom's song (lines 117-120), and the 
' common metre ' of the metrical psalms. 

Quince appears to be the author of the interlude. He is doubt- 
less the local poet. Bottom says in iv, I. 209,210, "I will get Peter 
Quince Co write a liallad of this dream ". 

23. Boltom's only reason for objecting to 'eight and six' is that 
he wants to have things hi:, own way. 

28. a lion among ladies. Malone finds here an obvious allusion 
to an event at the christening of Prince Henry of .Scotland on 30th 
August, 1594- II is thus described in a printed description dated 
1603. A triumphal car was drawn in by a blackamoor. " This 
chariot should have been drawn in by a lion, hut because his presence 
might have brought some fear lo the nearest, or that the sight of 
the lights and torches might have commoved his lameness, it was 
thought meet that the Moor should supjily that rc>om." It is surpris- 
ing thai more notice has not been taten of this allusion as helping 
to determine the date of our play. See Iniroituclion, p. 10. 

19. fearful wild-fowl, a delightfully topsy-turvy phrase. 

30. your. Cf. i. 2. 80, note, 

35- defect. Bottom means 'effect'. 

39. pity of my life, a common phrase. Of has the sense of 
'concerning', 'about'. Cf 'desire you of more acquaintance' 
(line 163), and Abbott, §174. 

41. there is two hard things. A singular verb goes more 
readily with a plural subject when the verb comes first. Cf. Abbott, 
8 335- 

48. Sec the note on the Time of the Play. 

51, 53. a bush of thorns and a lanthom. Cf.v.i.248 250,note. 
53. disfigure. Bottom means 'figure forth'. 
present, a technical stage term for 'act'. 

58. Bottom, for all his swagger, is justly looked up to as a man 
of considerable resources. 

59. and let. So Collier for the or let of the Qq. Ff. 

67-94. It is noteworthy that the passages here rehearsed do 
not form part of the play as presented in Act v. ; and further, that the 
proli^ue actually used is not written either in 'eight and six' or 
'eight and eight , hut in 'ten and ten'. Again, Starveling, Snout, 
and Quince do not play Thisby's mother, Pyramus' lather, and 
Thisby's father, as was arranged in Act i. sc. I. for those characters 
do not appear at all. The actors assigned to them proliably play 
Prolt^ue, Wall, and Moonshine. One gathers that Quince revised 
his play liclween this rehearsal and the performance, though there is 
no mention of a second rehearsal, The inconsistency is quite easily 
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underslood. It would be very tedious for Shakespeare's audience to 
go a second time over the same bit of burlesque. 

67. hempen home-spuns. Has Shakespeare remembered the 
part that hemp, at one lime more cultivated in England than now, 
plays In the traditional stories of Robin Goodfellow? See Appendix 
A, 8 18 {a). 

73. Odorous, odorous. The Qq. have edeurs, edoroui ; the Ff. 
adoiirs, odours. I have ventured to adopt Collier's emendation. 
The Ff. reading makes Quince's correction as absurd as Bottom's 
original mistake. Cf. the "caparisons are odorous" of Sheridan's 
Mrs. Malaprop. 

74. odouis. Bottom has not quite caught the right word even 

78. Fuck's instinct for mischief suggests to him a trick which will 
dt in admirably with Oberon's scheme to make Tiiania ridiculous. 

84, Jew. Why yho, except for the jingle with 'Juvenal'? Ac- 
cording to the legend, Pyramus and Thisbe were of Babylon, but 
perhaps this is near enough to Judxa for Shakespeare, 

gs. For some hints whence Shakespeare may have got the idea 
of transformation to an ass, see Appendix A,.g iS {a). In the prose 
History of Dr. Faitstus. the magician puts asses' heads on the guests at 
a banquet. Tlie CI. Pr. ed. quotes a receipt for the transformation 
from Copland's translation of Albertus Magnus, Dt .Surelis Nabira, 
This line is variously punctuated by the commentators. I think 
the sense is— 

•If I were, fair Thisby, [if] I were only thine '. 

But perhaps the punctuation of the text, which is also thai of the Qq. 
Ff,, should be retained, and Bottom be supposed to blunder over his 
ttops, like Quince in his Prologue (v. i. 108-117}, 

95. On Puck's powers oftransformation,S!C, see Appendix A, §16. 

96. Cf. ii. I. 3-5. 

98. s fire, in bis capacity as Will 0' the Wisp, or ignis fatuus. 

105, 106. jrou see an ass-head of your own, do you? Bottom 
must not be supiio.sed now, or at any time, to realize the full nature 
of the change that has 1)efaUen him. So tar, of course, he has not 
realiied that there has been any change at all. There is a comic 
irony in his allusions to asses here and in iv, i. 205, sqq. They 
have a meaniug to his )iearers nhicb he does not know o\. Halli- 
well says that Bottom is using a vernacular Elizabethan retort, and 
compares Merry Wivts-^ 

" You shall have a fool's head of your own ". 
Johnson very 
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107, translated, 'iransformed'; see Glossary. 
lOS. make an ass of me. Cf. lines 105, 106, note. 
1 13. ousel cock. An ouiil, or woostl, was the ordinary name for 
a blackbird. 

115. little quill. This tefers to the sbrill note of the wren, rather 
than to its diminutive wing- feathers. 

116. Mfllone finds in this Ime a parody of the famous one of 
Hieronimo in Kyd's Spanish Tragedy— 

" Whal outcry calls me from my naked bed?" 

118. plain-song cuckoo. Mr. Chappell defines plain-song ai 
song in which "the descant rested wilh ihe will of the singer , as 
opposed to " prick-sony", i.e. " harmony written or pricked down". 
But is not the real point rather that plain-song is unvarying Iradi- 
tioiial melody, whereas in prick-song elaborate variations were 
introduced? Flain-song was a term originally applied to giave, 
simple ecclesiastical chants. This distinction esaclly fits the differ- 
ence between the monotonous note of ihe cuckoo, and the richly- 
varied music — " brave prick-song " Lyly calls it — of the nightingale. 
But the cnckoo's note is definitely soh^. Mt. W. W. Fowler, in his 
Smriniir Sluditi of Birds and Books, points out that this is one of llie 
few birds, the intervals of whose voices agree wilh those of our arti- 
ficial musical scale. Generally the cuckoo sings in a minor third. 
This was observed by While of Selbome, and by Browning, who 
speaks of — 

" the word in a minor third 
There is none but (he cuckoo knoivs ". 

But all cuckoos occasionally, and some of them always, prefer some 
other interval, such as a major third. 

lig. The note of the cuckoo, resembling a mocking repetition of 
" cuckold, cuckold ", was supposed to hint to the hearer that his 
wife had been unfaithful to him. Cf. Lnvt's Labour's Lost, v. 1. 908 — 

" The cuckoo then, on every tree. 
Mocks marrietl men ; for thus sings he, 

Cuckoo ; 
Cuckoo, cuckoo ; O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear". 

125-137. Thisis the order of the lines in Q I; Qa Ff,, by an obvious 
error, place 127 before 125. 

133. There is a fine ironical humour in Shakespeare's handling of 
the scenes between Titania and Bottom. The compliment contained 
in the present line is ambiguous, and the audience may take it in 
what way they will. 
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"died had I indeed unto the eanh, 
But thar Eliza, England's beauteous queen. 
On whom all seasons prosperously attend. 
Forbad the execution of my fate". 

Shakespeare would be willini 
s$tf complimented in the character of T 

150. dewberries, the ftuit of liie Jliiiiii Cssiui, a low-growing, 
large-berried kind of bramble. 

154, the fiery glow-worm's eyes. It is, of course, the tail of 
(he glow-worm, and not its head, tbnt is phosphorescent. Shake- 
speare's observation is that of the poet, rather than the naturallsL 
He believes the sting of the adder to lie in its tongue : cf. iiL z. 72, 
and RUhard TI., iii. I. 20— 

"a lurking adder, 
Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon ihe sovereign's enemies". 

But perhaps by 'fiery eyes' Shakespeare here means ' eyes, or spots 
of light '. Cf. iii. a. 188, ' alt yon iiery oes and eyes of light '. 

160. mercy, /.if. 'pardon'. 

163. desire you of more acquaintance. ' Of has the sense 
of 'as regards'. Cf. 'pity of my life' (hne 44). and Abbott, g 174. 

1E4. if 1 cut my finger. Cobweb is popularly used as a styptic, 
to stanch blood. 

167. Squash, aji unripe peascod; cf Glossary. 

178. a watery eye. Cf. Li. 1. 103, note ; and ii. i. loi, note, on 
the moon as a patroness of chastity. 

180. enforced chastity, not 'compulsory chastity', but 'violated 
chastity '. 

181. Another finely-hn morons touch to finish up the scene, 
love's. So Pope, for the lover's of ihe Qq. Ff. 

Scene 2. 

This long scene deals almost entirely H'ith the story of the lovers, 
taking it up where it was drop(>ed at the end of Act li. scene 3. 
There are just snflicient references to the fairy story in lines 1-34 
and lines 374-377 lo prevent it from passing altogether out of mind. 
Act i. scene 2 contained the first step in the complication of the 
lover story, in thai, through Oberon's gooii -nature, and Puck's 
mistake, Lysander's love was turned from Hermia to Helena. The 
present scene contains, (l) the second step in this complication, 
the diversion of Demetrius' love also lo Helena; (a) tlie crisis, in 
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the angty disputes of the men and maidens; (3) the b^inning of 
the resolution, or unravelling, by the a|>pticBtLon of the antidote to 
Lysander's eye. 

The scene is laid in another part of (he wood from that in which 
both Act ii. sc. 2 and Act iit. sc. I took place. 

1-40. Puck reports to Oberon his success in making Titanli. 
ridiculous, and, as he thinks, in bewitching Demetrius with Helena. 

3. in extremity, 10 an extreme degree. 

5. night-rule. This has been somewhat fantastically regarded 
as a cotiuption of ' night-revel'; but it does not seem to mean any- 
thing but 'order kept by night'. Halliwell quotes from (he statutes 
of London, as given in Slow's Suntjif "No man shall, after the 
hour of nine at the night, keep any rule whereby any such sudden 
outcry be made in the still of the night, as making any affray". CE 
also Tvitlfth Nigkt, ii. 3. 132, "Mistress Mary, if you prized my 
lady's favour at anything more than contempt, you woidd not give 
means for this uncivil rule". 

13. thick-skin. Hanmer needlessly read tkak-skulL Cf Phile- 
mon Holland, Pliny, i. 346, "Some measure nol the fineness of 
spirit and wit by the purity of blood, but suppose that creatures are 
brutish, more or less, according as their skin is thicker or thinner", 
sort, company. See Glossary, s.v. 

19. mimic. In the sense of 'actor'. Q I has minniek, Qi 
minuBck, F t mimmici. Ellsworth argues in favour of tainnUi in 
the sense of miiim'km, effeminate. It would be used ironically of 
Bottom, 'my dainty fellow'. Kitson proposed mammock, 'ahiige 
misshapen thing'. 

II. ruBset-pated choughs, jackdaws with russet or ashen-gray 
heads. Mr. Bennett [Zeol. Journal, v. 496), taking 'russet' ai 
'ted', proposed msstt- polled, as referring lo the red legs of the 
Cornish chough. See Glossary, s.v. Russtl. 

25. at our stainp. The fairies, as elemental beings, have the 

fower of shaking the earth. Cf Appendix A, g 13 [d], and iv, 1. 8z, 
3, where Oberon says — 

" Sound, ninsic! Come, my queen, lake hands with me. 
And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be". 

Cf. the ' heniton hamten' passage quoted from Scot in Appendin A, 
g 18 (a], which here, as in lii. 1. 79, may have stuck in Shakespeare's 
memory. Johnson, however, proposed to read ul a slump, and 
illustrated it from Drayton's Nympkidia— 

"A stump doth trip him in his pace. 
Down fell poor Hob upon his face". 

3s. sweet. Often used contemptuously by Shakespeare, See 
Glossary. 

(HIS6) :■■ -■ ■■.'^.kB.>^K' 
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41-87. Hermia discovered the absence of Lysaiidcr at llie close 
of Act ii. scene 2. In seeking for him she falls in wilti Demetrius. 
He woos, and she responds with questions as to Lysander. In Lbe 
end she goes, and Demetrius lies down to sleep. 

45. should, ought 10. 

49. The broken line may be explained by the cliange of subject. 
Hermia is lost for a moment in conlEmplatlon of the virtues of 
Lysander, before she b^ins again in a slightly different direction, 

54. displease. SoQq. Ff, Some editors accept Hanmer's quite 
unnecessary distait. 

55. Her brother's. The classical moon-goddess. Phcclie, was 
sister of the sun-god, Phcebus or Apollo. 

the Antipodes, that is. properly, not the opposite hemi' 
sphere itself, but liie dwellers there, whose feet are over against ours. 
Ct RkA, II., iii. 2. 47, where Richard compares himself to the sun — 
"this thief, this traitor, Bolin^broke, 
Who oil this while hath reveli'd in the night 
Whilst we were wandering with lbe Antipodes "- 
57. dead, deadly. See Glossary, 1'he double senseof the word 
gives Demetrius his opportunity for a retort. 

7*. doubler tongue. Here again Shakespeare's natural history 
is at fault. Cf. iii, 1. 154, note. But of coui-se the adder's double 
tgngtii is symbolical of the doubleness of treachery. 

74. a misprised mood, a mood caused by misprision, oTmislake. 

50, Pope added so, which is omitted in the Qq. F(. 
87. his tender, t,f, 'sleep's tender'. 

SS-17C. Oberon gathers from what he has overheard that it is not 
Demetrius whose eyes have been enchanted. He resolves to repair 
the error, sends Puck for Hermia, and in the meantime himself 
anoints Demetrius' eyes. Helena enters, still wooed by Lysander. 
who had followed her at the end of Act ii. scene 2. Demetrius 
wakes, and he loo. as soon as his eyes fall upon Helena, begins to 
woo her. So that now the fairies have brought about a double 
faithlessness, and both of Hermia's former lovers have left her for 

g3, 93, Puck glances at the central idea of the play. Whatever 
we may do, fate will have it so that most men are false and change- 
able in love, 

97. sighs .,. that cost the fresh blood dear, Cf. x Hen. VI., 
iii. 2, 60-63— 

" Might liquid tears or heart-offending groans 
Or blood -consuming sighs recall his life, 
I would be blind with weeping, sick with groans. 
Look pale as primrose with blood-drinking sighs". 
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97, coats. Ff. read casts, mother instance of a singular verb after 
a plural subject CL ii. I. 91, note. 

101. Douce quotes Gotdiny's translation of Ovid's Mctamorphaies, 
Bk. X., "Swift as arrow from a Turkye bow". Cf. also Drayton's 
llymphidia— 

"And through the air away do[h yo, 
Swift as an arrow from the bow". 
And Chaucer, Marehantis Tale, 428— 

"Than shal your soule ii]i to hevene skippe, 
Swifter than dooth an arive out of the bowe". 

113. a lover's fee. Halliwell explains this as meaning proverbi- 
ally three kisses. He quotes an old ballad — 
" How many? says Batt; 
Why, three, says Mall, 
For that 's a maiden's fee". 

119. alone, ihal is, 'unequalled'. Cf, Anl. andCleo., iv. 6. 30— 
" I am alone llie villain of the earth ". 

lao, 121. It is the essence of Puck to delight in mischief. See 
Appendix A, § 16. 

lig. trulh kills truth. ' If Lysander's present vows to Helena 
are true, llien he must have been perjured to Hermia.' 

136. Lysander's confident assertion of Demetrius' love for Hermia 
leads up dramatically to the lalter's declaration to Helena. 

137-144. These lines are amusingly reminiscent of the traditional 
hyperboles in which Elizabethan sonnetteers celebrated (he charms 
of their.inislresses. 

144. princess of pure white. Tliere does not seem 10 be any 
difficulty in this phrase as applied to a lady's hard, but Hannier 
thought it necessary to read fiiireiitss, and Collier impras. 

150. join in souls, 'agree together'. Helena thinks throughout 
the :icene that the two men have conspired with Hermia to mock 
her. Against (his ungenerous conduct she makes a very proper and 
spirited protest. Here, too, the conimenlators have boggled, for in 
trills reading iii^euts, inio/enti, illsauh, in sport, in sooth, iH shoals (!), 
&c &c. 

160. extort, wrest away. 

177-344. Hermia, still pursuing Lysander, enters to complete the 
situation, and in the humorous alisurdities of tlie passage thai follows, 
the lover story reaches its crisis. Helena still tliinks she Is flouted, 
and that Hermia is in the plot; finding Hermia to be downright 
angry, she gets frightened, and would gladly escape to Athens. Ly- 
sander and Demetrius end by going ofl^ to fight for Helena. Hermia 
at first helievM that l.ysander is only scorning Helena; «hen she 
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realizes that she lias lost her lover, she flies into a passion, and 
wishes to do her rival an injuiy. There is mare diflerentiation of 
character here than elsewhere in the story, between Hermia, the 
diminutive shrew, and Helena, the long-legged coward. 

177. his. This is the usual form in Eliiabethau as in Middle 
English for the possessive of the neuter as well as of the masculine 

Eronoun. 'lis was just coming into use in Shakes|)eare's time, 
t is common in Florio's MonUignc, but is never found in the l6il 
version of the Bible. Both Shakespeare and Milton avoid as fai as 

Eossible the necessity for using either form. But where it cannot be 
elped, Milton always uses its, white Shakespeare prefers kh. Its 
only appears six times in the early editions of his jilays, and all of 
these are in F i. The Q i of King Ltar, iv. 2. 32, has ith, which is 
jirobabty a misprint for the uninflected pronoun il, which was used 
as a possessive in the Midland dialect. This is found several times 
in Shakespeare. See Sweet, Sfii»i English Grammar, % 399; Abbott, 
% aj8; and G. L. Craik, English 0/ Skaktsfeare, pp. 91-97. 

188. ocB and eyes of light. There is probably a pun here. 
Shakespeare elsewhere uses O for a circle. In Hin. ('., Prol. 13, he 
calls the theatre a "wooden O"; and in Aa/eayan/i Cltafiatra.v. 1. 81, 
speaks of "this little O, the earth", Cf. also Bacon, Essay 37, 
" And iwj or spangs, as they are of no great cost, so ihey are of most 

aoi. O, is all forgot? So Qq. Ff Many editors adopt Spalding's 
conjecture, O, is it all forgot : Init the really represents a sob, and 
is metrically equivalent to two syllables. Cf. E^say on Metre, ^ 14. 

203-Z14. Marshall quotes a somewhat similar description of girl- 
friendship from Two Noble Kinsmtn, Act i. sc. 3. 

303. artiRcial goda, that is, I suppose, cods whose creative power 
works in the sphere of art, not nature. Sh^espeare expresses almost 
any relation between two ideas by making one of them adjectival to 
the other. 

304. needles, a monosyllable. Cf. Es^y on Metre, § 7. 

ai3, 114. Theobald suggested fi:st, like, for the first lift of the 
Qq. Ff. 

Douce explains the passage thus: "Helen says, 'we had two 
seeming bodies, but only one heart'. She then exemplifies her 
position by a simile — 'we had in 0/ the first,' i.e. Mies, like the 
double coats in heraldrv, that lielong 10 man and wife as one person, 
but which, like our siagle heart, have but one cresl\" But heraldi- 
cally 0/ the first signifies the repetition of identical tjuarterings more 
than once in the same shield. Helena likens Hermia and herself 
to tuch quarterings, and as they are due bqt to one bearer, and are 
surmounted with his single crest, so she and her friend had but a 
single heart 

aio. passionate. Fi inserts this word, accidentally omitted in 
theQtj. 
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237. perse'ver is re[,-iilarly so accented in Shakespeare. Cf. Essay 
oil Metre, g 7, loN.B. i. 

14Z. argument, subject of jesL 

aso. prayers. So Theolmld for the praise of tlie Qq. Ff. 
356. It begins to dawn upon Hermia that Lysander is in earnest, 
a57. Ethiope. Cf. line 26J, "out, tawny Tartar". I suppose 
that Herniia is intended to be a dark beauly and Helena a fair one. 
Brunettes were out of fasliion in tlie reign of the blonde Elizabeth. 
*57. asS. The Qq. have— 

Dim. IIP, no-.htUl 

Seim lo break Itmte, 
and the Ff.— 

Dem, No, no. Sir, 

Stem to break loose. 
The arrangement of (he text, which I have adoptevi, was su^esled 
by Mr. G. Joicey in Notes and Querits, 8th series, iii. 102. Mr. Joicey, 
however, gives the first half-line to Helena. But it is Hevmia who 
has flung her arms round Lysandei, and is holding him back from 
fighting. The Cambridge editors give the .whole to Demetrius, 
supposing him to begin his taunt impersonally, "No, no, he'll" [not 
fight] ; and then, breaking off, to address Lysander directly. 

160. thou cat, thou burr. The point is in the way Hermia is 
clinging to him. 

165. Helena still thinks that both Lysander and Hermia are play- 
ing a pre-arranged comedy. 

375. Since night, i.e. 'since night fell'; it is slill the same night. 
aSa. juggler, a trisyllable. Cf Essay on Metre, § 8 (iii). 
canker -blossom. This may mean either (i) a 'worm i' tlie 
bud ', a noxious grub, which spoih the flowers, as Helena has spoilt 
Lysander's love for Hermia. This is the usual meaning of the word 
' canker'. So in ii. 2. 3 Tilania bids her elves " kill cankers in the 
miisk-rose buds"; or it may be (2) the blossom of tlie dog-rose, 
flota eanina, which was sometimes called the Canker-rose. Cf. 
Sonnet 54 — 

" The canker. hi 00ms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses. 
Hang on such thorns and play as wantonly 
When summer's breath their masked buds discloses: 
But, for their virtue only is their show, 
They live unwoo'd and unrespected fade, 
Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made." 
' Canker' sometimes has this sense; cf. i Henry IV., i. 3. 175- 
"To put down Richard, that sweet, lovely rose, 
And plant this thorn, this canker, BolinEbrol(e"^;,j)„|^, 
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and Muck Ado, i. 3. 27 — 

" I had ralher be & canker in a hedge than a rose in tiis grace ". 
If Ihis is the meaning of ' canker- blossom ' here, Hermia's point will 
be that Helena has juggled herself into Lysander's affections, and is 
as poor a subslilute for her rival, as (he canker- blossom is for Ihe 



"And with I her per' | spnage, her | tail' per' | sonage". 
and note the same word pronounced as a dissyllable and a trisyllable 
in Ihe same line. Cf. Essay on Metre. § 8 (ii) *, 

196. thou painted maypole. Stubbes, in his Anatomii oj 
/ifa(«j- (1583), describes Ihe Maypole as "some lyrae painted with 
variable colours". The dark Hermia is jeering at her rival's pink- 
and- white cheeks. 

3*9. hindering knot-grass. The knot-grass is /'a/i'^»Bjnoi'K«. 
/are, a low-growing herb of the Buckwheat family. It is probably 
called 'hindering', because it was supposed to stunt the growth of 
children. Cf. Beaumont and Fletcher, The Knight of the Burning 
Fisllt, " Should they put him into a straight pair of gaskins, 
'twere worse than knot -grass, he would never grow after it"; and 
T/U Coxcomb, " We want a boy extremely for this function, kept 
under, for a year, with milk and knot-grass". But the 'knot.grass' 
also 'hindeis' the plough, and is called In the north the Deil's- 
lingels; just as another plant is, for the same reason, known as 
Rest-harrow. Milton must have intended by 

" the savoury herb 
Of knot-grass dew-besprent ", 

on which the flocks feed in Comm. some kind of pasture grass. 
Bat then Milton knew nothing of natural history. 

338. The duet between Lysander and Demetrius for Hetinia may 
be su^ested by that between Palemon and Arcite for Emilia in the 
KnighUs Tale. 

344. This line is aecidenlally omitted in Fi, which gives no Exit 
for Helena or Hermia. 

344-400. This episode begins the unravelling of the lover story. 
The humorous confusion is to continue a little longer, and then 
Lysander is to be restored to his love for Hermia, while Demetrius 
is to retain his for Helena. Oberon also prepares for the similar 
unravelling of the fairy story. 

347. king of shadows. On this description of Oberon, see 
Appendix A, % 13 \h). 

349. Cf. ii. I. 263. 



35". 'nointed. Fur the omission of the iiiiliil syllable, sec 
Essay on Melre, g 8 (iv). 

355. On the power of the fairies to overcast the night, see Ap- 
pendix A. g 13 id). The scene irresistibly reminds one of the battle 
between TweefHednm and Tweedledee in Through thi Looking-glass, 
and the characters of those heroes are about as much differentiated 
as those of Lysander and Demetrius. 

365. With leaden legs and batty wings, a descrlplion which 
suggests both the heaviness and the darkness of sleep. 

366. this herb, the antidote referred to in ii. 1. 184. It is after- 
wards called ' Dian's bud ': cf. iv. I. 70, note. 

367. virtuous here combines (he two senses of ' ellicaciaus ' and 
' beneficent '. See Glossary. 

373- Here, as in Theseus, Shakespeare keeps in mind the diHerence 
between the vagaries of love in its early stages, and (he assurance of 
contirmed love. 

379. night's swift dragons. Cf. Cymbeliiic, ii. 2. 48, "Swift, 
swift, you dragons of the night"; and Milton, // Paisireso, 59, 
" Wbile Cynthia checks her dragon yoke''. 

380. Aurora's harbinger, Venus Phosphor, the morning- star. 
Cf. Milton, May Morning, I, " Now the bright morning-star, day's 
harbinger ". 

381-387. Cf. Hamlil, i. I, 149— 

" I have heard, 
■ The cock, that is the trumpet to the mom. 
Doth with his lofiy and shritl-soundmg throat 
Awake the god of day; and at his warning, 
Whether in sea or tire, in earth or air. 
The extravagant and erring spirit hie» 
To his confine"; 
and Millon, Ode on ike Nativity, 234— 
" The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail ; 
Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave; 

And the yellow. skirted fays 
Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their nioon-Ioved maze". 

383. crossways and floods. Suicides, whose bodies were either 
never recovered from the water, or else buried in crossways without 
religious rites, were looked upon as especially doomed to wander- 

384. their wormy beds- cr. Milton, On the Death of a Fair 
Infant— 

" Thy beauties lie in wormy bed ", 
and Charles Lamb, Hester — 

■' \'el cannot I by force be led 
To think upon the wormy hed 
And her together". i.ioO'^lc 
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388. spirits of another sort, ;.<■. not mere ghosts. On the 
nocturnal habits of the fairies, see Appendix A, % 13 {6). 

389. I take this line to mean that Oberon has (la.llied with the 
Morning; but some critics explain it as meaning that lie iias ' made 
Sport ' or ■ hunted ' with ' the Morning's lo\-e ', that is, Tithonus, the 
husband, or Cephalus, the lover, according to Greek myth, of Aurora. 

391. the eastern gate. Cf. Milton, L'AU^o, 59— 
" Right against the eastern gate, 
Where the great sun begins his state ". 

3ga. Cf. Sonnet 33, "gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy". 

401-463. Puck leads Demetrius and Lysander in turn astray by 
counterfeiting to each the voice of the other. At last the two men 
uid the two maids come separately to the same spot, and, over- 
wearied, lie down to sleep. Puck then applies ihe antidote to 
Lysander's eye, that on awaking he may return to his Arst love, 
and leave Helena for Demetrius. 

415. The Ff. have here the stage-direction, Shifting places. Per- 
haps it belongs really to line 413, and signilies that Lysander comes 
in as Demetrius goes out. Demetrius accuses Lysander in line 433 
of ' shifting every ]i!ace '. 

418. The Ff. have the stage-direction. Lye ifawH. 

421. Ho, ho, ho! Robin Goodfellow inherited this laush from 
the devil of the mysteries and moralities, who traditionally entered 
with it. In the prose Life of Robin Goodfellow the account of each 
of Robin's tricks ends with ; " And Robin went away laughing ho, 
ko, hoh". 

451. To your eye. So Rowe, for the j-w/r i^r of the Qq. Ff. 

461. Cf. Louis Labour's Lost, v. i. 884— 

" Our wooing doth not end like an old play; 
Jack hath not Jill". 

The proverb, "AH shall be well, and Jack shall have Jill", is 
found in Heywood's Epigrams upon Proverbs (1562), in Skellon's 
Magnyfycenci, and elsewhere. 

463. Another old proverb; cf Ray's English Proverb!, "All is 
well, and the man hath his mare again ". F I closes with Ihe 
stage -direction, Tkiy deep all the Ail ; that is. through Act iv. up to 
i». I. I3S. 



Act tV.— Scene I 



The whole of this short Act is concerned with the resolution or 
disentanglement of the three stories which came to a crisis in the 
last. IJnes I-41 of the first scene again put before us the contrast 
between Titania and Bottom, thus connecting the motive of thif 
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scene with that of Act iii. sc 1. In lines 43-99, the cliarm is 
taken oS Tilania's sii^lit and she is reconcile<i to Oberon. In lines 
100-196, a simitar reconciliation conies abinit lietweeLi the human 
loven; while in lines 197-213, Bolti>m is restored to his normal 
aspect without any loss of self-satisfaction. 

1-41. The contrast twtween Bottom's coarse tastes, and [he dainty 
delights which Titania profTers to Mm. is humorously touched. The 
point is emphasized by making Titania speak in blank verse, and 
Bottom in prose. Cf. Essay on Metre, % 19. 

a. amiable. Literally 'lovable'; here used rather of physical 
than mental qualities : cf. Glossary. 

3. musk-roses. Cf, ii, i. 252, note. 

12,13. the honey -bag. MarshallquotesfromKiikbyandSpence's 
EnlemaUgy, "The honey is conveyed throngh [he [esophagus into 
the first stomach, which we call the honey-bag, and which, from being 
very small, is swelled when full of it to a considerable size". 

ig. leave your courtesy, *do not wait for elaborate compli- 
ment', 'put on your hat'. Mustard-seed is bowing and scraping 
before Bottom. Cf. the scene between Hamlet and Osric in HamitI, 
V. 2. 82, iqq. Bot[om is adapling himself to the manners of cotnls. 

31, %%, Cavalery Cobweb. It was Pease-blossom who was to 
scratch (line 7), and Cobweb was sent after a honey-bag (line 10); 
bnt Ihe alliteration of CavaUry CBhwtb, parallel to thai of ' Monsieur 
Mustardseed ', makes it probable that the sUp was 5hakes;>eare's. 

37. the tongs and the bones. The 'tongs' appear to have 
been a rustic instrument, like a triangle, plaved uith a key ; the 
'bones' are unfortunately familiar. The Ff. here have the stage- 
direction Musickt Tongs, RuraU Musicke. 

30. a bottle of hay ; not, as is generally said, a ' truss ' of hay, 
but a smaller quantity, doubtless the same measure as a ' pottle ' of 
strawberries. Halliwell quotes a statement from a court-book of 
1551, that the halfpenny botlle of hay weighed 2ji pounds, and the 
penny botlle 5 pounds. The term survives in the proverbial phrase 
'to look for a needle in a bollle of hay '. 

31. good hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow. This passage seems 
to have su^ested the bit in Through the LBBking-g'as;, where the 
White King odserves. "There's nothing like hay"; and on being 
pressed, explains, " I did n't say there was nothing better than hay, I 
said (here was nothing like it". 

33, 33. These lines as arranged in the Qq. Ff. do not scan. Pope 
treated them as prose, but Titania does not speak prose elsewhere in 
the scene. The arrangement in the tent is Hanmer's, who. however, 
read fitch Iha fhemt for the sake of the metre. But probably hoard 
should be scanned as a dissyllable: cf. Kssay on Metre, % S (Wii). 



36. eKposition. Bottom seems to mean ' disposilton 
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38. all ways ; i.i. iii all direclions. This is Theobald's conjec- 
ture for the alieaies of the Qq. Ff. 
39-41. So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist ; the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky lingers of the elm. 

['he punctuation here adopted implies that the woodbine and (he 
honeysuckle are two different plants, which twine together ; but the 
Qq. Ff. have- 
ill dolk the ■woodbine, ihi sweti heiuynte^e. 

If this is right, only one plant is spoken of. and 'enlwist' must 
either govern ' the elm ', 01 must be taken in the neuter sense of 
'twists itself together'. Now in Much Ado about Nothing, iii. I. 
7- 

"Ihe pleached bower, 

Where honeysuckles, ripen'd by the sun. 

Forbid the snn to enter'', 

is clearly the same as 'the woodbine coverture' of line 30 of the same 
scene. In our own play, the heavy scent of the honeysuckle gives the 
natural interpretation of 'luscious woodbine' in ii. i. 151; while 
in the most authoritative botanical books of the l6th century, the 
Hirbals of Turner (1568), Lyte (1578), and Oerard (1597), the two 
names are always treated as synonymous. But then Jihakespeare 
was not a botanist ; the local names of plants vary considerably, and 
it is easy to show that many other climbers l>eaides the honeysuckle 
were actually known as woodbine. Thus Taylor, the water-poet, 
distinguishes 

"The woodbine, primrose, and the cowslip fine, 
The honisutkle and the daffadil ". 

And the parallelism of the present passage makes it clear to my mind 
that two plants are meant, just as the ivy and the elm are two, and 
Tilania and Bottom are two. A point is lost if Bottom is not com- 
liared to the 'sweet honeysuckle'. What plant, then, is here intended 
by the woodbine? Possibly the Coavelvuius opium, the great white 
bindweed or- withywind. This is apparently the meaning of the 
name in Linacre's Hirball, and we may compare Jonson's picture of 
a garden species of Convolvulus in Thi Vision of Dilight (1617)— 
"Behold! 

How the blue bindweed doth itself infold 

With honeysuckle". 

And possibly the CItmalis Vilalba, ax ttaveller's-joy, which is called 
■woadin-binde in an 11th-century Anglo-Sax{>n vocabulary (cf Ella- 
coinlie, Plant-lore of Shakespeare). An ingeniously improbable 



solution of the difficulty is given by WarbuTton's conjectural read- 
iag— 

" So doth the woodbine, the swat honeysuikle, 
Gintly tittwist the mapli; ivy so 
Enritigs the barky fingers of the dm ". 
40. female ivy. Shakespeare ti-nnsfers tu llie ivy the classical 
notion of the vine as the wile of the husband eini which supports it, 
Cf. Comedy of Errors, li. 2. 176— 

" Thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine, 
Whose weakness married to liiy stronger state, 
Makes me with thy strength to communicate ". 
4G. favotira, ' love-tokens '. So Q 1 : Q 2 F 1 have tavaurs. 
51. Cf ii. I. .4. '5- 
66. a dream. Cf Introduction, p. 23. 

70. Dian's bud, the herb already spoken of in ii. I. 184 and ili. 
1. 366. The flower intended may be the Agnus laslus, of wliich the 
old herbals say that it " wyll keep man and woman chaste". Cf. 
7'he Floviir and the L^af, lines 473-476 — 

" That is Diane, goddess of chastite, 
And for because that she a maiden is, 
In her houd the braunch sbc beareth this, 
That agnus <astus men call properly ". 
Or it may be, and perhaps this is more likely, the rose, the proper 
flower of Elizabeth, who loved Co be called Cyntbia or Biana. 
o'er. So Thirlby for the or of the Qq. Ff 

Cupid's flower, the love-in-idleness or pansy, already used on 
Titania in ii. 2. 27. The connection with Cupid is explained in ii. 
I. 155. W- 

79. these five, the four Athenian lovers and Bottom. The five 
of the tent is Thirlby's emendation forthe/n^of the Qq. Ff. 

83. rock the ground. On the power of the fairies to do this, 
see Appendix A, § 13 (d). 

86. The plot is all but unravelled, and we bejjin to look forward 
to the final wlnding.up. 

87, prosperity. So Q 1 ; Q2 Ff. \a.ya festerity. 

93, nightJis. Mere, as in ii. 1. 7, the metre seems to require (he 
old inflected genitive form. Cf. Essay on Metre, S 8 (i) *. 

100. Theseus and bis train enter, and bring us a step nearer to the 

forester. The Elizabethan forester was rather a huntsman than 
a woodcutter. 

lOi. our observation, i>. of the ' rite of May '. Cf line I09. 
104. An Alexandrine line. Cf Essay on Metre, j 15. 
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log. Cadmus, the mythical founder of Thebei, not elsewhere 
mentioned by Shakespeare. 

no. the bear. Theobald quite needlessly conjectured /*« Mir. 

111. Shakespeare might have leatnt fmin Ovid in what esteem the 
Spartan breed of hound was held in tlassical Greece. 

116-114. Theseus, the practical man, the man of his hands, 
takes more delight in the sport of hunting, than in intellectual 
pursuits. He is a noted huntsman already in Chaucer's KtiighCa 
Tale. The description of the hounds is an example of Shakespeare's 
own skill in woodcraft. Cf. the description of the points of a horse 
in Venus and Adonis,\\\\ii'i<j^-yXi. 

III. Each under each, that is, some higher, some lower in note, 
like a chime of bells. The Elizabethan huntsman made much of the 
musical ciy of his paek. Cf. Markham's Ceuniry CoiiUrttments: '* If 
you would have your kenncll for sweetnesse of cry, then yon must 
compound it of some large do^es, that have deepe solenme mouthes, 
and are swift in spending, which must, as it were, beare the base 
in tlie consort, then a double number of roaring, and loud ringing 
mouthes. which must beare the counter- tenour, then some hollow, 
plaine, swcete mouthes, which must beare the meane or middle 
part ; and soe with these three parts of musicke you shall make 
your cry perfect". Even Addison's "very parfit (jentil knight" 
returned a present of a hound by a servant " with a great many ex- 
pressions of civility, but desired him to tell his Master that the dt^ 
he had sent was indeed a most excellent Barj, but that at present he 
only wanted a Ceiinter- Tenor ". 

137. For the idea that wood-birds begin to couple on St, Valentine's 
I>ay, cf. Donne, EpUhalamion on tht Lady Elhabeth, 5-8 — 
' ' Thou marriest every year 
The lyric lark, and the grave whispering dove. 
The sparrow that neglects his life for love. 
The household bird with the red stomacher". 

'57-'73. Demetrius' fancy for Hermia is no less a freak of love, a 
bit of love's lawlessness, than that of Lysander for Helena, although 
we do not see it brought about by visible enchantment. 

163. I doubt if this line can be scanned without emendation. 
Abbott (g 4S6) makes a trisyllable of Miltid, thus— 

■■ Me-el' I ted as I the snow', | seems' to | me now' ". 
C£ Essay on.MeIre, g 14. 

170. a sickness. So Qq. Ff ; most editors accept Fanner's 
conjecture of in iuknas. The eramraalical apposition is somewhat 
loose, between 'a sickness' and the substantive idea contained in 
■did I loathe this food'. 

179. for, used iu the sense of 'for that', 'since', or 'betiause', 
to introduce a subordinate sentence; cf. Abbott, §151. o>.H)K' 
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iSi. three and three, three men nod three maids. 

183. Cf. i. 1. 122, note. 

1S6. parted eye. ihat is, with the two eyes not in focus, and 10 
seeing the object separately. 

189. Mine own, and not mine own, like a jewel picked up 
in the road, which the rightful owner may claim at any moment. 
Warbiirtou's emendation, /lie a gimdl, i.e. ' twin ', is ingenious, but 
itn probable. 

iSg, igo. Are y<ni sure that we are awake.' So (he Qq. : the 
Ff. omit this sentence, which cenainly make; iHilh lines difficult lo 
scan: cf. Essay on Metre, § 15. 

l97-at3. Bottom awakes and regards all that has happened since 
his transfoimation as a dream. But that lie has been an ass he has 
no notion, only that he has been adored by a. most fair lady. Hence 
the irony of his situation. He would say in lines 203-205, ' Me- 
thought I was a gallant luver, and methought I had a garland on my 
head ; the audience know that it should he, 'Methought I was^ — an 
ass, and methought I had — an ass's note on '. 

WW. Ood 's my life. As in so many oaths, there is some ellipse 
here: perhaps the full phi'ase is, ' God's blessing on my life'. Some- 
times it is still further corrupted, as in As You Lite II, iii. 5. 43, 
"■Od'smy little life". 

zoj. a patched fool. The traditional ga.rb of the professional 
jester or court fool was a patched, parti -coloured, or motley coat. 

206-209. eye,..heard,,,, ear... seen, &c. An alisurd inversion, 
belonf^ing to the same type of humour as Bottom's characteristic 
misuse of words. There is a clear reference to / Corinfhians, ii. 9, 
"Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart uf man, the things which God hath prepared fur them that lo*e 
him ". 

210,311. Bottom's dream... because it hath no bottom. Mi, 
Fleay suggests that there is here a hit at Robert Greene, who called 
one of his poems A Maidin'i Dream, for the apparent reason that 
there was no maiden in it 

113. at her death, that is, 'at Thisbe's death', as an epilogue. 
Theobald's a/ler death, that is, after his death as Pyramus on the 
stage, is ingenious, and commends itself to many editors. But has 
not Bottom confused the incidents of his dream with those of the play, 
and identified Titania with Thisbe? 

Scene 2. 

Bottom is restored to his fellows, and so [he fairy story, the lover 
story, and the rustic story are all alike happily resolved. This scene 
leads on to the Fifth Act, which is all concerned with the play 
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within the play, and serves as an epilogue to the main action. The 
51 age-direction is. in tlie Qq., £nftr Quince, Mult, Thisby, and Ike 
ratile; in the Ff., Ealer Quince, Flule, Tiistie, Snmii, and Slarve- 
ling. But i)f course Tliisl>y is t'lule. The second speecli is given to 
Flute in the Qq. and Starveling in the Ff. The speeches given to 
Flute in the text are given to Thisby in txilh Qq. and Ff. 

7. Bottom has succeeded in persuading the rest of the company to 
cake him at his own vahiatioD. 

g, 10. any handicraft man in Athens, which is much the same 
ill the speaker's mind as, 'any man in tlie world'. 

14. a thing of naught. Cf. ffamlel. iv. 2. 30— 

Nam. "The king is a thing — 

Guild. A thing, my lord ! 

Ham, Of nothing ". 

18, 19, sixpence a day. It is suggested by Steevens that there 
is here another satirical hit at Thomas Preston (c£ i. 2. 9-11, note), 
who received from Elii^abelli a pension of ^20 a year, or about a 
shilling a day, for his performance before her in the play of Dids at 
King's College, Cambridge, in 1564. 

24. courageous. I suppose Quince means 'encouraging'. 

27. no true Athenian. Cf. Ads, xvii, 21, " For all the Athen- 
ians, and strangers which were there spent their time in nothing else, 
but either [0 tell, or to hear some new thing". Bottom's anxiety 
at once to tell his tale and to keep up the mystery of it, is very 

34, our play is preferred. Ifpreferred here means 'chosen for 



chosen until v. i. 81, Perhaps it means 'ptdlfered', as in thephra: 
' to prefer a request '. 

39. No more words. No one has had much chance of any woiils 
but Bottom himself. 



Act V. 

This Act is a kind of epiloglie lu the whole play. The principa] 
actions are finished, but the presentment by the rustics of the Story 
of Pyranius and Tbisbe gives an opportunity for a burlesque treat- 
ment of the central theme. Here, too, young love, and the disobe- 
dience to parents which it provokes, are the cause of the calamity. 
Thus the Act bears the same relation to the rest of the play as 
Ihe antiina'Lque, the dance of clowns or satyrs, bears to the masque 
proper. Ii aisp seryes Shakespeare to introduce certain criticisms on 
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poetty and the dtama, as they appear to Theseus, and to that side 
of Shakespeare which Theseus represents. 

The closing lines (lines 378-414) are of the nature of an epitha- 
laraion, or wedding- song, and doubtless have a particular reference 
lo tlie occasion oa which the play was tirsl performed. See Intro- 
duction, p. 13. 

2-22. Theseus is the practical man, more impressed H-ilh the un- 
realities of imagination than with its realities, and therefore, in this 
case at least, judging with an undue scepticism of the supernatural. 
Contrast the attitude of the unpractical, speculative Hamlet [Hamlel, 
i. S. 166)— 

"There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy ". 
And, in a sense, Shakespeare himself thinks with Thesens, for the 
fairy action is to him a dream, not true, tliough symbolical of irutli. 
4. In the mind of Theseus, his own deep but sane affection for 
Hippolyla is a thing apart from such passions and absurdities of 
youthful lovers as this play treats of. 

seething brains. Cf. Wintet's Tale., iii. 3. 64, " Would any 
but boiled brains of two-and -twenty hunt this weather?" and Mac- 
beth, ii. I. 38— 

" A dagger of the mind, a false creation. 
Proceeding from the heat- oppressed brain". 
9. sees more devils. Chalmers found in this passage an allu- 
sion lo Lodge's IVil's Miserie and tht World's Madnesse: discovtr- 
tag t/tt incarnate devils of this age (1596)- But this is the emptiest 
of empty critical theories. 

11. Helen's beauty. Helen of Troy became the type of beanty 
to the Eliiabethans, from the lime of her glorification in Marlowes 
Doctor Fauslus. 

a brow of Egypt, the dark features of an Egyptian, or gipsy. 
Darkness was a blemish in the age which adored the blonde Elizabeth. 

12, 13. Cf. Drayton's description of Marlowe in the EpislU to 
Reynolds — ■ 

" that tine madness still he did retain, 
Which rightly should possess a poet's brain ". 

19, ao. 'The mere idea of a joy is enough incentive to a strong 
imagination to conjure up and believe in the actual presence of some- 
thing which causes that joy.' 

21, 31. These lines aie rather bald after what they follow. If Ihe 
scene has been rewiitten (cf Introduction, p. 14), perhaps we have 
here a survival from the earlier version. 

26. i.e. holds together so eonstantly, or consistently, as almost to 
compel belief. 
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34. after-supper, not a separate meal from supper, but the last 
course of it, the rere-supper or dessert, 

37. a torturing hour. Cf. Millon, Paradise Lost, ii. 90 — 

" The vasiils of his anger, when the scourge 
Iiiexora.blf, and tbe torturing hour, 

38. Philostrate fills the position of Master of the Revels at The- 
seus' court. In the Ff. Egeus tnkes llie place of Philostrate in this 
scene. Perhaps the part of Philostrate was omilted to save itn actor. 

39. abridgement, something to cut the hours short, a pastime. 
Hamlet uses the word in a rather different sense, when he says of 
the players in ii. I. 439, "Look, where my abridgmeul conies". 
He means Ihat they are, as he calls them in ii. z. 548, "the abstract 
and brief chronicles of the time ". 

42. ripe. So Q I ; F I has rift. 

43. According to the Ff. Lysander reads the brief, and Theseus 
comments on it ; and probably this represents the later stage- 
practice. The Qq. make Theseus both read and comment, 

44. Hercules was aiiacked by the Centaurs and vanquished ihein, 
when he was pursuing the Erymanthian boar. Theseus himself 
was present, according to Plutarch, at the slil! more famous battle 
between the Centaurs and the Lapithie, and doubtless it is to this 
that he now refers. Cf. Appenilii D. 

48. The story of Orpheus and his death at the hands of the 
Thracian Bacchanals is told in Ovid's Milamorphoses, Bk. xi, Cf. 
Milton, Lycidas, 58-62— 

" What could the muse herself that Orpheus bore, 
The nmse herself, for her enchanting son. 
When by the rout that made the hideous roar 
His gory visage down the streain was sent, 
Down ihe swift Hebnis to the Lesbian shore". 

51. Thebes. The conquest of Thebes by Theseus is told of in 
Chaucer's Knigklis Tale. See also the passage quoted from Plutarch 
in Appendix D. 

52. The thrice three Muses. On the probable allusion here, 
see Introduction, p, 9. 

56-60. On the Oxymoron in these lines, see i, z. g-U, note. 

59. wondrous strange snow. Scan wondrous as a trisyllable, 
■wondtroiis (Essay on Metre, g 8 (iii| b\. Innumerable emendations 
have been suggested, in order to replace strangt mem by an antithesis 
corresponding to hot ice, &c Among them aie scer^Aing srrnvi (Han- 
mer). strange ilaci snow (Upton), seeiUnj^ snow {Collier), orange snow 
(Bailey), tooty snow (Herr), swart snow (Kinnear). and -aondrous 
strange jit snaio (Perring). But 'strange' means 'contrary to 
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nature', and therefore ' wondrous strange ' sufficiently indicates the 
point of Theseus' criticism. 

80. atretch'd, i.if. 'strained', 

S3, 83. Cf. Jonson, Cynthia's Unils, v. 3. of a tnasque- 
" Nothing which duty, and desire to please, 
Bears written in tlie foreliead, comes amiss ". 

8j. Hippolyla proteiits against seeing the play merelj' to mock it. 
Theseus su^esls another view, ' We shall take what they mistake, 
find our amusement in (heir blunders; but at the same time we shall 
appreciate the spirit in which the play is proffered.' In I'heseiis, 
as in Henry V., Shakespeare finds that sympathy with the mass of 
his subjects which makes him lit to be their king. 

gi, 92. noble respect Takes it in might, not merit. 'If you 
regard it as a noble mind should, you will judge it as it might have 
been, as it was intended, not as il actually deserves.' 

93i94- great clerks. Thisseems tobeanallu^on totheelaborate 
addresses made during the progresses of Elizabeth at the gates of 
every town she entered, and in particular whenever she visited 
Oiford or Cambridge, AC Warwick, which Elizabeth visited in 
1572, when (he Recorder had welcomed her, she replied, "Come 
hither, little Recorder. It was told me you would be afraid to look 
upon me, or to speak boldly; but you were not so afraid of me, as I 
was of you; and I now thank you for putting me in mind of my duty, 
and that should be in me " (Nicholls, Progrcssis ef Elhiibilh, i. 315), 
Cf. also Perkla, v. prol. 5, "Deep clerks she dumbs". 

g6. periods, full stops, as in the Prologue that follows. 

106. the Prologue. This served a double purpose in Eliia- 
bethan drama. Sometimes it look the form of an apology for the 
shortcomings of the performance; sometimes it indicated the course 
of the plot. Here, as in the choruses which serve as prologues to 
the several Acts of Henry V., both uses are combined. 

lOB. On the story of Pyramus and Thisbe, see Introduction, p. 17 
and Appendix E, The play may be taken as a burlesque of such 
an interlude as a pedantic schoolmaster might write for a rustic 
performance, and perhaps mote generally of the type of tragedy 
in v<^e before Marlowe. The rhyme, occasionally defective, the 
incorrect classical allusions, (he wealth of ejaculation, (he palj>able 
devices to fill up the metre, the abuse of alliteration, and the inevi- 
table bathos, are all characteristic of the primitive kind of drama of 
which Richard Edwardes' Damen and Pytliia! is an example. Simi- 
lar burlesques may be found in the Masque of tht Worthies in Lavis 
Labour's Lost, and in the declamation and performance of the slrol- 
ling players in Hamlet, Act li. sc. 2, and Act iii. sc i. Cf also the 
ttCCOunt cX Ifarcissus in Appendix F. 

107. Flourish of tmnipels. This signified that the play was 
«boul to begin. Cf. Decker, Tlit Gull's Ihrtt-knok (1609), " Present 
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-not yourself on tbe stage (especially at a new play) until the quaking 
prologue hath (by rubbing) got colour in his cheeks, and is ready to 
give ifie trumpets their cue that he 's upon point to enter ". 

'fhe inispunctualion of the proli)gue is ingeniously contrived to 
perven the sense. Rightly punctuated it would read thus— 
"If we otfend, it is with our good will 
That you sbould think we come not to offend, 
But with good will to show our simple skill: 
That is the true beginning of our end. 
Consider then; we come; but in despite 
AVe do not come. As minding to content you. 
Our true intent is all for your delight. 
We are not here that you should here repent you. 
Tbe actors are at handj and by their show 
You shall know all that you are like to know." 
A similar use of mispunctuation is found in Nicholas Udall's play of 
Rohtfr-Doisltr (1566). 

118. stand upon points. This has the twofold sense of (l) 
mind his stops, and (2) trouble about niceties. 

r33. a recorder, a flute with a hole bored in the side and covered 
with gold-beater's skin, so as lo approach the effect of the human 
voice. See Chappell, Popular Music e/t/ie Olden Time, p. 2^6. 

not in government, not produced with musical skill. Cf. 
Hamlet, iii. 2. 372, "Govern these ventages with your finger and 
thumb, give it breath with your mouth, and it will discourse most 

125. The Ff. here add the si age- direction, Tawyer with a Iriimpet 
(i.i. with a trumpeter) before them. This is by itself almost enough 
to show that F l was printed from a iheal re -manuscript of the play. 
Tawyer or Tawier was no doubt the aclor who played the part of 
Quince. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps found the entry of his burial in 
the sexton's note-book at Si. Saviour's, .Soulhwark as "William 
Tawier, Mr. Heminges man". Herainges was a leading member 
of the Chamberlain's Company. 

139. certain. The obsolete accent on the last syllable is satiiiied. 

146. Alliteration artfully used is one of the great beauties of Eng- 
lish poetry ; Shakespeare avails himself of it freely, but he satirises 
the entraordinary abuse of it by the third-rate Eliiabelhan versifiers. 
This was partly due to the influence of Lyly's alliterative prose, partly 
to that of the earlier English poetry, such as T/ie Vision 0/ Piers 
JHaoiman, where rhyme has not yet taken the place of alliteration. 
The Scottish poetry of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is also ex- 
traordinarily alliterative. With Shakespeare's criticism, cf. Sidney, 
Astrepkil and Stella, 15 — 

" Vou that do dictionaries' method bring 
Into yonr rimes running in rattling rows". 
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And Punenham, Arte of English Acj;/ (1589], "Ve have another 
method of coniposiii}^ your metre nuthing conimendahle, specially if 
it be too much used, mid it is when one maker lakes too much delight 
10 fill his verse witli words heeinning all with a letter, as an English 
rimer that says, ' The deadly drops of dark disdain Do daily drench 
my due deserts' ". [iolofernes, loo, m Love's Labeur's Lost, \i. I. 57, 
" will something affect the letter, for it argues facility", 

161, 163. Note the shocking rhyme, siiiisUr, whisper. 'Sinister' 
of course means 'left'; see Glossary. 

181. Bollom cannot refrain from leaving his part, in order to set 
Theseus riglit : and he is dense enough to miss Theseus' point. 

'95. 196. Limander.. .Helen, Bottom mispronounces. Leander, 
and Quince, in writing the play, has apparently confused Helen with 
Hero. Marlowe's adaptation of Hiro and Leaiidtr from the pseudo- 
MusaaiB appeaj^d in 1593. But possibly Alexander {i.e. Paris) and 
Helen are the pair of lovers intended. 

197. SbafaluE...Procrus. A mispi-onunciation of Cefhalus and 
pTBcris. Cephalus was a Mthfiil lover, who shot his mistress by 
accident. There is a picture hy Piero di Cosimo of Thi Death ef 
Procris in the National Gallery. A poem on the subject was entered 
in the Stationers' Registers by Henry Chute in 1593. 

aol. Ninny's tomb. Another absurd mistake for Ninui tomb. 

aoS- the mural down. This is Pope's conjecture; the Qq. read 
the moon used, and the Ff. the moral So^titi. But ' mural ' is not a 
word found elsewhere in Shakespeare, and perhaps we should be 
content with Collier's the Toali doivn. 

2og. llie practical man's estimate of poetry; true, but only half 
the truth. 

315, The lion's part is after all more than roaring (i. 2. 60). But 
this was necessitated by Bottom's proposal in iii. i. 33. 

aao. A lion-fell, 'a lion's skin'. This is Singer's emendation for 
the A lion fell of the Qq. Ff Rowe proposed No lion fell 

136. There appears to be a vile pun between lanlkoin and horned 

A confusion of two construc- 
i, in Paradise Lost, i. 323, 334 — 
"Adam the goodliest man of men since bom 
His sons; the fairest of her daughters Eve". 
Either "greater than all the rest" or "greatest of all" would be 
more exact ways of conveying the intended notion. Cf Abbott, 
8409- 

343. in snuff, a common phrase for 'in a passion'. 
248-250. The maft in the moon was popularly represented with a 
bundle of thorns and a dog. He was Tariously explained as being 
either Isaac caitying the wood for his own sacrifice, or Cain sacrific- 
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Ing thomsas the produce of his land, or llie man in Numbers, iv. 32, 
who was Moued for gathering sticks on the Sabbath-day. I'he Cain 
theory raay be found in Dante, In/ertio, canto m. 

ajg. mouBed, The lion shakes the mantle, as a cat shakes a 

3G4. gleams. This is Staunton's emendation for the beams of 
Qq. F 1, the streams of the other Ff, The alliteration makes it a 
probable one. 

iK~i^^. Short rhyming lines are characteristic of such pnmilive 
tragedies as Edwardes' Damon and Pythias. 

378, 379. A humorous way of saying ' This passion, by itself, does 
not move'. Steevens quotes an old proverb, 'He that loseth his wife 
and sixpence hath lost a tester ' : i.e. 'A wife is no loss'. 

394. Tongue seems meaningless. I am inclined to accept the 
emendation Sun. 

agy. No die, but an ace. A pun on the sense of 'die' as an 
ivory cube used at haiard, on which the lowest point or 'one' is 
called an 'ace'. There is a further pun in line 300 on 'ace' and 

300. prove an ass. The humour of the jest lies in the memory 
wMch the audience have oF Bottom's midnight adventure. 

308, 309. he tor,. God bless ua. This is omitted in the Ff., 
probably on account of a statute of James I., passed in 1605, for- 
bidding the use of the name of God in stage-plays. 

311. means. Theobald's emendation of moans is quite un- 
necessary. See Glossary. 

31S. lily lips. Theobald read tily brovis, thinking to get a rhyme 
to nest; but several tines in the burlesque are unrhymed, and the 
alteration spoils the point. With this passage cf. Peele, Old Wiva 
raife(i595)- 
" Her conJ lips, her crimson chin— 

Thou art a flouting knave. Her coral lips, her crimson chin!" 
Sec also the passages quoted from Narcissus in Appendix F. 

333. green as leeks. In Romio andjulitt, iii. 5. 112, the Nurse 
accounts Paris' 'green' eye a beauty. 

334. Sisters three, the three Fates. With this passage com- 
pare Daman and Pythias— 

" Ye furies, all at once 
On me your torments try ; — 
ne, yon greedy grieb, 
, esent pangs of death; 
Von sisters three, with cruel hands 
With speed come stop my breath". 
333. An allusion in Edward Sharpham's "the Fleiri (1607) pre- 
serves the fact that the old stage-custom was for Thisbe to stab her- 
self, in her confusion, with the scabbard instead of the sword, 
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338. The irrepressible Bottom aEain puts his word in. 

338, 339. the wall is Jown that parted their fathers; jast as 

in Rames andjuli/t, probably wriden or revised aliout the time thii 
play was writlen, the death of the lovers heals the feud between the 
Capulets and the Montagues. 

340. a Bergomaak dance. The dwellers in the Italian district 
of Bergamo, like the Boeotians in classical Greece, were looked upon 
as particularly rustic. Therefore a Bergomask dance Is a dance of 

357-376. The exquisite poetry of this iiassage comes in striking 
contrast to the rude mirth of the burlesque that has preceded il, 

358. behowls. So Theobald, for the bthnlds tA the Qq. Ff Cf. 
At You Lite It, v. i. (i8, '"Tis like the howling of Irish wolves 
against the moon ". 

370. the triple Hecate. The I. 
of classical myth, who was Diana c 
Hecate in the nether world. 

371. Cf. Appendix A, § 13 (h). 

375. On Puck as a house-spirit, see Appendix A, S§ 16, 17. 

376. behind the door. A somewhat untidy Elizabethan practice, 
unless the meaning is 'outside the door', or possibly 'from behind 
the door'. 

386. Il would appear that a song has been lost here, or perhaps 
two, one here, and one at line 403 : but the Ff print lines 408-429, 
given in the Qq. to Oberon, as The Song. 

387-398, Cf. Milton, Vacation Exercise, 59-64 — 
"Good hick befriend thee, son; for. at thy birth, 
The fairy ladies danced upon the hearth ; 
Thy drowsy nurse hath sworn she did them spy 
Come tripping to the room where thou didst lie; 
And sweetly singing round about thy bed. 
Strew all their blessings on thy sleeping head", 
405, 406. These lines are accidentally transposed in the Qq. Ff. 
409, Shakespeare insists, by way of close, on the dream-like 
lymbolical character of his play. 

4ig. the serpent's tongue, i.e. hissing, the reviard of a bad 
play, Steevcns quotes Markham, English Arcadia (1607), " After 
the custom of distressed tragedians, whose first act is entertained 
with a snaky salutation". Cf. also Love's Labour's Lost, v. I. 144, 
"An excellent device! so, it any of the audience hiss, you may cry, 
'Well done, HetculesI now thou crushesl the snake'". 

433, your hands. i.i. your applause, Cf. Tempest, Epii. (o, 
"With the help of your good hands", and ..*/;■ j Well, v. 3. 340, 
"Your gentle hands lend us and take our hearts". The plays of the 
Latin comedy r^ularly ended with IHaudite. ini^'U' 
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THE FAIKV WORLD. 

§1, Introduction.— Two conceptions of Fairyland have im- 
pressed themselves upon the popular imagination. One is 
that of Shakespeare, who paints the Fairies, in ..4 Midsummer- 
Night's Dream and elsewhere, as minute ethereal beings, 
invisible to mortal eyes, who hide themselves in the hollow 
of a nut, or the petals of a flower. Drayton and Herrick, to 
name no lesser names, have adopted this conception, and 
through them it has become traditional in English poetry 
and English art. The other is found in Perrault, and in the 
innumerable collections of fairy-tales, largely of French origin, 
which derive their inspiration from Perrault. Here the 
fairies are represented rather as enchanters and enchantresses 
than as Spirits, more or less human in stature and apfiear- 
ance, but gifted with supernatural or magical powers. But 
it should be noticed that both of these are essentially literary 
conceptions. The traditional fairies of rural belief, the little 
green creatures who dwell in the fairy hills and dance in the 
fairy-rings, are not quite the same as either the fairies of 
Shakespeare, or the fairies of Perrault. How then is the 
fairy of hterature related to the fairy of folk-lore?' 

§ 2. Fay and Fairy. — A good deal of ink has been spilt on 
the derivation of the word Fairy. But philologists seem to 

1 The aludenl whs wishu to pumic the Eubject of fairy Ioce will find the 
following books, aoionnt olhfts, UHful;— W. C. Hailict, Fairj/ MjtMtn a/ 
SkaAtififare [1875). (This is a colJection of itlustrBtivc i^itB, includinc lho« 
printed in Rilsoni Fairy Talis ItSii) and Halliwell's Shakespeare Societv '" - 
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Perraull, Psfi«lar Tain 
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Tki Scitnci sf Fairy Talis (iSflr). W. J. Thorns, 7*>w Naltltls en Skaii- 
splari (tS^i). R. Kirk, rkl Stent Camniomstitllhiif Elvis, Faiaa.aBdFairr- 
ed. A. Laiig |i6»T-ie«3). Perrault. Popular Talis: ed. A, Lang |i8B81. 
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" '- ■ ' K. Merer and A. Niiti, Iki Vtjagi b/ BraM a 
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have come to an agreement that it is descended in one waj- 
or another from the Latin /of urn, which means Uterally ' the 
thing spoken', and so 'destiny'. Properly speaking, the name 
for an individual fairy is/ay, the Old French f/u, and modern 
French y?;. The English /^>y, Q.Y. faerie, Vi.Y.fierie, is 
an abstract substantive derived from_^^if. Thus in Middle- 
English ^en'f or fairy meant originally — 
{a) tht/airy land. 

■■ The Kyng of Fayre with his route 
Com 10 hunte all about" {Oi/en, 273, c. 1320). 

(i) K\\.ft fairy folk. 

"Away with the fayr^ sche was ynome" [Or/to, 189). 

{c) 'enchantment', 'illfsion'. 

■' Me bi-fel ! 
A Feyrie 1 

Gradually, however, it took the place of the concrete sub- 
stantive _^_j'. The earliest instance quoted in the Nov Eng- 
lish Dictionary is 

"Andabhewereafairie"(Gower, Coafessio Amanlis.a. 371). 

§ 3. Fae and Fatum.— But how was the Old French fae 
derived from the Latin fatumt When the Romans con- 
quered Gaul, they found everywhere a worship of local 
divinities, Matrae, Matres, or Matronae Augustae, as they 
were called in inscriptions written in Latin.' These were 
generally represented as three in number, and thus afforded 
a remarkable analogy to the three Parcae or ' Fates' of 
classical belief. The two sets of goddesses were naturally 
identified. But in the vulgar speech of the soldiers and 
colonists the Roman Fates were called, not Parcae, but Fatae, 
a Low Latin form obtained by treating the neuter plural of 
fatum as if it were a feminine singular. Fatae then became 
a name of these Matronae or local 'mother goddesses'. The 
cult of the Matronae was in the hands of colleges of priest- 
esses or druidesses, generally nine in number ; and these 
druidesses appear to have practised magical rites, and to 
have possessed great power over the minds of the Celtic 
element in the population. It need hardly be said that when 
Christianity came, the reputation of the druidesses did not im- 
mediately vanish. No doubt they still exercised their priestly 

< L- F, A. Msury, La Fffs du Moyi 
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functions in secret, and, as ihey gradually died out, lingered 
in the popular memory as a centre for the universal belief 
in sorcery and enchantment. The fame of these mysterious 
women crept into literature. The/af j- of the earlier romances 
are in reality nothing but enchantresses; they differ only 
irom the other characters by the possession of superhuman 
knowledge and power. But to come back for a moment to 
etymology. How did these priestesses of the Fatae them- 
selves get the name (A fats'! Possibly through a natural 
confusion, when the old religion was forgotten, between the 
devotees of certain divinities and those divinities themselves. 
If so,/ae is derived directly from/a/a by the suppression of 
the t and the conversion of a into e. Or, possibly, through 
the medium of a Low Latin verb ^&/ii^i-, 'to enchant'. These 
priestesses may have been regarded as/d/atae, enchanted or 
inspired by the Fatae; xaAfatata might become /<m by the 
suppression of tat, and the conversion of a into e, as before. 
If so, j&« began as a participle or adjective exactly equivalent 
in sense to the Scotch Av; and we occasionally find it so 
used in the romances. Thus in the romance of Brun de la 
Montagne we read: " 11 a des lieux fa^s es marches de Cham- 
pagne ; and in that of Parthenopex de Blots, it is said of 
the forest of the Ardennes: "Ele estoit hisdouse et fatf". So, 
too, at a later date, in Gower's Confessio Antantis (1393), i. 
I93:"My wife Constance is fay".' 

§4. The Fay of Romance. —The Fays of the romances, 
then, are primarily enchantresses. They have the command 
of supernatural arts, but they are human in size and appear- 
ance, and are often regarded as mortal. The locus classicus 
to quotCt is from Lancelot du Lac (ed. 1 SS3), p. v.: " En cellui 
temps estoient appellees f^es toutes celles qui s'entermettoient 
d'enchantements et de charmes, et moult en estoit pour lors 
principallement en la Grand Bretagne, et scavoient la force 
ct la vertue de parolles, des pierres et des herbes, parquoy 
elles estoient tenue en jeunesse, et en beaulte et en grandes 
richesses comment elles divisoient. Et ce fut estably au 
temps de Merlin le prophete". The fays play a considerable 
part in the romances both of the Arthur and Charlemagne 
cycles. Morgan le Fay, for instance, is sister of Arthur, and 
lover of Ogier le Danois. Vivien or Nimue, the Lady of the 
inMCud Ihc Latin names for waad-divinilia. Famut, 
Coole has ai^ued in The Felk-lert Rtcani, vol. ii.. that 

e Italian Fain Mergant,, the Will-^-tkMBii*, origfti 
Ftri, and Mher impnnlUe SDincei in every tongue. . See KeiEhtltjr,' p, 4. 

D,u-,z,at,L.UO^k' 
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Lake, becomes a fay through the magic learnt from Merlin. 
Often the fays attend at the birth of children, and dower them 
with supernatural gifts of blessing or curse. And it is from 
this point that Perrault's conception of the fairy takes its rise. 
Perrault borrowed the fays of romance, and introduced them, 
in the form of fairy godmothers, into innumerable stories with 
which they had originally nothing to do.' 

§5. Fairies and Elves. — But between the Lady of the 
Lake and Titania a great change has come over the concep- 
tion of fairydom. This change is due to the identification or 
confusion of the fays of romance with the elves of popular 
belief Every Aryan people has its tradition of a race of 
supernatural beings, of diminutive stature, who dwell in a 
realm of their own underground, and occasionally mingle in 
the affairs of men. These are the dwarfs, trolls, and alfs of 
Scandinavia ; the kobolds and nixies of Germany ; the elves, 
pixies, and/w^M of England; Xhe brownies anA sieagh maitk 
or 'good people' of Scotland; the korriean cil'^t A\.zv.y\ and 
lhe_^ sithe or sidthe and leprechauns of Ireland. Compara- 
tive mythology has shown that this belief extends, in one form 
or another, over and beyond Europe, To its origin, or origins, 
we may refer presently; but the immediate point is that in 
time this supernatural race was identified with the enchan- 
tresses of the romances ; the name of fays or fairies was trans- 
ferred to the elf-folk, their shadowy dominion became known 
as fairy-land, and for the first time the ' fairy king ' and the 
'fairy queen' are heard of. This process was most marked 
when English literature began to be really English, and ceased 
to be Anglo-Norman. It was natural, just then, that native 
superstitions should be taken up into the stories from which 
they had hitherto been shut out by barriers of speech. 

ge. Huon of Bordeaux. —But even in the romances them- 
selves, the altered conception of the fairies may be traced. 
In the beginning it seems to have been due, not to English, 
but to German influences. The dwarf Albrich (fromrt/i, the 
Enghsh elf, and rich, 'king") is an important figure in the 
Nibelungen Lied, the guardian of the Hoard of the Nibe- 
lungen, which was won by Siegfried. In the Heldenbuch, 
Elberich is a dwarf king, who assists the Emperor Ortnit to 
win his bride. A very similar part is played in the famous 
romance of Huon of Bordeaux by "the dwarfe of the fayry, 
Kinge Oberon ". Oberon is the English form of the French 

> See Mr. A. Lang-j Introduotion to aa English vemion of Penaull's Pliuli>r 
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Auberon, which is probably only a translation of the German 
name Alberich, the termination -ich, Hhieh does not exist in 
French, being replaced by -on. The connection of Oberort 
with the Huon legend has been traced back to the 13th 
century,^ He is mentioned, for instance, by Albericus 
Trium Fontium in his Chronicles (1240J 3& Alberonem virum 
?mrabilein et Jortunatum. In a chanson of the same century 
he is the son of Julius Cassar and Morgan le Fay.' The 
later romance oi Huon 0/ Bordeaux was turned into English 
by Lord Berners about 1540. Here Oberon is described as "of 
height but of three foole, and crooked shouldered ". He was 
bewitched at birth by four fairies, and is king of 'the fairie' 
in the Eastern realm of Momur. When he dies, for he 
is mortal, he leaves his realms to Huon and Arthur. In 
Oberon we have the Teutonic 'dwarf' and the romantic 'fay' 
very completely blended together. 

§7. The Faiiy Lore of Chaucet and Spenser. —Chaucer 
thoroughly Identifies elves and fairies. In The Tale of the 
Wy/of Bathe, 1-25, he says— 

" In th' oldedayes of the king Anhour, 

Of which thai Britons speken greet honour, 

Al was this land fulfild of byerye ; 

The elf-queen with hir joly companye, 

Daunced full ofle in many a grene mede; 

This was the olde opinion, as I rede, 

I speke of manye hundred yeres ago ; 

For now the grete charitee and prayeres 
Of limitours, and othere holy freres, 
That serchen every loud and every streem. 
As thikke as motes in the sonne-lieem, 
Blessinge halles, chajnbres, kilchenes, ix>ures, 
Citees, burghes, casieh. hye toures, 
Thropes, hemes, shipnes, dayeryes. 
This maketh that there l>een no fayeryes; 
For ther as wont to walken was an elf. 
Ther walketh now the limitour himself 

And seyth his matins and his holy thinges. 
As he goih in his limitacioun ". 

The same conception runs through The Faerie Queene. The 
knights of Fairy-land are frequently called Elfs and Elfins. 

1 Sidney Le=. H<4«a qf Berdtaujt (E. E. T. S.I, p. iiii. 

• Hhbk dt BordiOH^ 'ed. Gutssard, 1B60), It 3«!-6— 
■■ IhIb Cesar me nori bieD sou*; 
Moree Li f^ qui tajll « dc biaul*, 
ehcTu ma min. >i mc puisi IHx ulver 

D,u-,z,at,G00Qlc 
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In some passages, Elf appears 10 be regarded by Spenser as 
the male, and Fay the female sex of the same species. Thus 
we have the following description of Arthegall in iii. 3. 26 — 

' ' He wonnelli in the land of Fayeree, 
Yet is no Fary borne, ne sib at all 
To Elfes, but sprong of seed terrestrial], 
And whylome by false Faries slolne away, 
Whyles yet in infant cradle he did crall ; 
Ne other to himselfe is knowne this day. 
Rut that he by an Elfe was gotten of .a Fay ". 

In ii. 10. 70-76, Spenser gives an imaginary lineage of the 
royal house of Faery, which reigned in India and America. 
He Starts with the first Elf and the first Fay created by 
Prometheus, and ends with Oberon and his daughter Tanaquil 
or Gloriana, whom we may, of course, take for Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth, 

§8. Fairyland and Classical Mythology. — Not only were 
elves and fairies regarded as one and the same, but they 
were also, when men began to read the classics, identified 
with the somewhat similar beings. Nymphs, Fauns, Satyrs, 
and thg like, of Greek mythology. Spenser, in The Skep- 
keard^ Calender Qune), groups the 'friendly Faeries' with 
the,' Graces and lightfote Nymphes'. More especially, the 
king and queen of the fairies were identified with some of the 
greater pagan gods and goddesses. In the romance of Sir 
Orfeo, the fairies steal Erodys, Meroudys, or Heurodis, as 
the various MSS. have it, the wife of Orfeo, and he wins her 
back by harping. This is merely a variant of the descent of 
Orpheu ■ ■■ ■ ^ .. ^ ,., 

speaks 

■• Pluto, tbal is the king of fayerve, 
Folwinge his wyf, the quene Proserpyne ", 

while King James the First {D<tmonologie (1597), iii. 5) has— 
"That fourth kind of spirites, which by the Gentiles was called 
Diana, and her wandring court, and amongst us called the 
Pkairie ". 

§g. Shakespeare's Literary Sources, — No doubt when 
Shakespeare came to write of the fairies, he was acquainted 
with the previous treatment of the subject by Chaucer and 
Spenser, and in the English versions which Malory, Lord 
Berners, and others had made of such romances as Huon of 
Bordeaux. Had he any other literary sources, to go to? 
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Drayton's Nympkidia and a black-letter tract called kebitt 
Goodfellaw, his Mad Pranks and Merry Jesls, have both been 
pointed to as possibly preceding A Midsummer- Night's 
Dream. But the Nympkidia was first primed in 1627, and 
there is no reason to believe that it was written long before. 
Probably it was inspired by, instead of in spiring, Shakespeare's 
play. Similarly, the prose Robin Good/etlow is only known in 
an edition of 1628, and the existence of an older issue is a. 
flimsy conjecture. The tract itself bears internal evidence of 
being later in date than the play. Shakespeare is more likely 
to have come across some of the stray allusions quoted below 
(S 18). 

% 10. The Fairies on the Stage.— But he was not the first to 
introduce fairies on the stage. There are two allusions to an 
old play, now lost, on the King of the Fairies. Nash, in his 
preface to Greene's MtTiaphon {1589), says of the actors of 
the day, that, but for the poets, "they might have anticked 
it until this time up and down the country with the King of 
Fairies, and dined every day at the pease-porridge ordinary 
with Delpkrigus" . And Greene himself, in his Groatsworut 
of Wit (1592), introduces an old actor, who boasts that he was 
"as famous for Delphrigus and the King of the Fairies, as 
ever was any of my time". Possibly this old play was the 
same as that played three times by Lord Sussex's men at the 
Rose in December, 1S92, and January, 1593, and entered 
by Henslowe in his diary as Huon of Bordeaux. Aureola, 
wife of Auberon, and Queen of the Fairies, appeared in an 
entertainment given before Elizabeth at Elvetham in 1591 j' 
and 'Oberon, King of the Fairies', is a character in the 
Induction of Greene's James IV. {acted 15B9). The name 
is misprinted Oboram on Greene's title-page. 

% II. The Fairies in Tradition.— But we cannot doubt that 
Shakespeare found less ample material for his fantasy, whether 
in book or stage, than in the living traditions of the Warwick- 
shire peasantry. The extent of the belief in the fairies which 
prevailed in England up to a comparatively recent date may 
be well illustrated from the stories collected in Keightley's 
Fairy Mythology. Probably it is not yet extinct in the re- 
moter regions of the west. It is true that Scot, in the passages 

1 Two editiont of Tki HoHfuraili M»ttrlein«iint givm Ic tht (?vm'( 
Majiitj it Ftigrtss at Elvtlkam in Uamfikirt fy tit Jliftt Hon. fki Eart 
effftrffffrila.yfti.reA in ijoj. ThcKcond of thcieivu repnntcdby Nicholi in 
lus PngrBSB qfOuteH Elaaitlk. Tlie Qu«en of ibt Fairis apfxan without m 
Dinu in «hcr Sluabethan enteitainnienla. in 1578 fNicboli, ii. iiil uhI in loa 
(Nicholi. in.j6,). ^ 
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auoted below (5 18), speaks of the old superstitions as having 
ied out within his memory ; but his stalement must have 
applied, if at all, only to the educated classes. Doubtless 
they were dying out. The fairies were supposed still to exist, 
but no longer to appear. Chaucer (§ 7) speaks of them, with a 
touch of irony, as driven away by the piety of the 'limitours'; 
and Bishop Corbet (1582-1625)1 in his The Fairies' Farewell, 
5 their disappearance with the Reformation. 

"Al morning and al evening bolh 

You merry were and glad. 
So little care of sleep or sloth, 

These pretty ladies had; 
When Tom came home from laljour, 

Or CisB to milking rose. 
Then merrily merrily went their labour. 

And nimbly went their toes. 
' ' Witness those rings and roundelays 

Of theirs, which yet remain. 
Were fooled in Queen Mary's days 

On many a grassy plain: 
Bui since of late Elizabeth, 

And later, Jan 



"By which we note the Fairies 

Were of the old profession; 
TTieir songs were Ave Maries ; 

Thdr dances were procession; 
But now, alas! they all are dead, 

Or gone beyond the seas; 
Or farther for religion fled. 

Or else Ihey lake their ease." 

g IS. The Origin of the Belief in Fairies.—' 
belief in fairies is a difficult problen; 

no single explanation will altogether account lor it. it is a 
complex growth. But in the main it is clearly a rehc of the 
pre-Christian religious ideas of our ancestors. These were 
much the same amongst Celts, Teutons, and the primitive 
Graeco- Latin peoples. But they may be most closely studied 
in Celtic legend. The Celts believed in a shadowy lantJ, 
cither underground, or beneath the sea, or in some island of 
the west, which was the abode both of the spirits of the dead 
and of certain dark deities, hostile to men. There were many 
tales of culture-heroes, men who visited this realm, and 
wrested from the inhabitants the gifts of civilization.' When 

d Null-t 
inMercra - - 
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Christianity came, this belief in a Hades, as we have seen 
was the case also with the Gaulish belief in Fatee, did not 
disappear; the Chthonian deities were no longer looked upon 
as gods, but they were still revered as supernatural beings of 
a lower type : they became, in fact, fairies. The fairies, like 
the old gods, are invisible, powerful, spiteful, and dwell under- 
ground ; just as the beginnings of human civilization came 
irom Hades, so the fairies superintend and assist in the 
domestic details of which primitive civilization consists 
(^§ 16-18). It need hardly be said that, a belief in the fairy- 
folk once existing, and the original significance lost, an easy 
explanation was afforded for anything which struck the 
uneducated intelligence as unusual. The stone arrow-heads 
of past ages became known as 'elf-bolts', the queer circles 
made by decaying/«ngj' on the turf, as fairy-rings; mysterious 
disappearances, the sudden illnesses of children, the odd 
sounds of a house at night, the phosphorescence of marshy 
places, the unpleasant sensations of nightmare, all were put 
down to the same convenient supernatural agency. Abnor- 
mal psychic phenomena, such as afterwards fostered the belief 
in witchcraft ; possibly also, reminiscences of extinct pigmy 
races, did their part to swell the superstition.' 

§ 13. Characteristics of Shakespeare's Fairies. — We have 
now to consider what Shakespeare says of the fairies, and to 
see how much of it is due to tradition, popular or literary, 
and how much to his own fusing imagination. 

{a) They form a commimity, under a king and queen. The 
king has his jester (ii. 1.43), the queen her special attendants 
(ii. I. 8). The ordinary fairy subjects are sometimes called 
elves {ii. I. 17, 30; ii. z. 5; iii. 1. 177). The fairy court is 
apparently in 'the farthest steppe of India' (ii. i. 69, 124). 

{b) They are exceedingly small. Titania's robe is the cast 
slough of a snake (ii, 1. 256); the elves creep into acorn-cups 
(ii. 1. 31), and wear coats made of the wings of bats (ii. 2. 4}: 
butterflies' wings are their fans (iii. I. 175), and Cobweb is in 
danger of being "overflown with a honey-bag' (iv. i. 15). 

(rr) They move with extreme swiftness. Titania bids her 
attendants depart 'for the third part of a minute' (ii. 2. 2). 
Puck will 'go swifter than arrow from the Tartar's bow' (iii. 2. 

1 Mr. D. M'Ritchie. in Tlu TmimsHy qf Tradiliea liGoo), derives (he Scotch 
rariu from a lace of einh-dwelLccs, ^ns or Pechti. "^nca wee bodies, but 

cf Mr. A. LaaK'l lulroducrion to Kirk's Siertt Caninoinitallk s/Elvts, Faaiu'. 
and Fairiet (1B03): and Mr. B. C. A. Windle'i lotroduction 10 Tyiou'i Pnmitt 

^»**^«i(Hrt;tS94\pp,l«ii,w , 

D,u-,z,at,L.UO^IC 
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loi), swifter than the wind (iii. 2. 94). He 'will put a girdle 
round the earth in forty minutes' (ii. 1. 175), and returns from 
his mission 'ere the leviathan can swim a league' (ii. 1. 174). 
Another fairy wanders 'swifter than the moones sphere' (ii. 
1.7). Oberon and Titania themselves compass the globe 
'swifter than the wandering moon' (iv. 1. 103). 

((/) They are elemental, airy spirits (iii. 1. 164). Titania 
says (iii. 1. 157)— 

The summer still doth lend upon my state ". 

Their brawls incense the winds and moon, and cause tempests 
(ii. I. 82, s^g.). They take a share in the life of nature, live 
on fruit (iii. I. 1 69), deck the cowslips with dew-drops (ii. 1. 9), 
and war with noxious insects ana reptiles (ii. 2. 3, 9, sgg.; 
iv. I. 10). They know the secret virtues of herbs (ii. 1. 170, 
184), can fetch jewels from the deep (ii. 2. 161), shake the 
earth with a stamp (iii, 2. 25 ; iv. i. 90), and overcast the sky 
with fog (iii. 2. 355). 

(e) They dance in orbs upon the green (ii. 1. 9), ringlets 
{ii. I. 86), rounds (ii. I. 140), roundels (ii. 2. i)- I" ™^ ?>"'- 
pest (v. I. 36) they are spoken of as the 



{/) They sing hymns and carols to the moon (ii. i. 102). 
In this they are associated with human beings. Titania had 
a mortal friend, a votaress of her own order (ii. 1. 123); and 
Hermia is to become a nun, and chant 'faint hymns to the 
cold fruitless moon' (i. 1. 73). 

ig) They are invisible (ii. 1. 186), and, unlike the Oberon ot 
ffuon of Bordeaux (§ 6), apparently immortal (ii. I. 101, 123, 
i3Si iii. I. 163). 

{k) They come forth mainly at night (iv. 1. 101 ; v. i. 393), 
but are not, like ghosts, forced to vanish at cock-crow. 
Oberon 'with the morning's love has oft made sport' (iii. 2. 
389). But midnisht is properly fairy-time (iv. i. 93; v. i. 
371). They are shadows (v. i. 430); Puck addresses Oberon 
as 'king of shadows' (iii. 2. 347). Perhaps their whole exist- 
ence is but a dream (v. 1. 435). 

(i) They fall in love with mortals (ii. 1. 65-80; iii. 1. 140, 

&C.). 

(j) They steal babies, and leave changelings (ii. t. 22, 120). 
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(k) They come to 'bless the best bride-bed', and so m%ke 
the issue thereof fortunate (iv. i. 93; v. i. 399-429). 

Oberon, Titania, and Puck require more special considera- 

5 14. Oberon.^The name of Oberon, as we have seen, is 
derived, through the French, from the German Albrich. 
Chaucer calls the king of fairies Pluto, but Oberon is the 
name used in /fui^n a/ Bordeaux, by Spenser and by Robert 
Greene. In ii. 1. 6 of TAe Faerie Queene we find it said of 
Sir Guyon, that he 



See also § 6. In the Entertainmtnt at Elvetkam, the name 
appears as Auberon. After Shakespeare, Drayton, Herrick, 
and others adopt Oberon, while in the prose Robin Goodfelloio 
we get Obreon. 

In A Midsummer- Night's Dream, Oberon has certain 
powers above those of his subjects. He was able to see 
'Cupid all armed', when Puck could not (ii. i. iss). 

§ 15. Titania.— There is far less unanimity as to the name 
of the fairy queen. In Chaucer she is Proserpine; and so, 
too. Campion sings of 'the fairy queen, Proserpina', in one of 
his prettiest lyrics.' In the Entertainment at Elvetkam she 
is Aureola; in Spenser, Tanaquil, who is also Gloriana. 
James the First identifies her with the pagan Diana § 8). 
So does Scot (§ 18). And this really brings us to the 
meaning of Shakespeare's name. For Titania is only a 
synonym of Diana. It is so found in Ovid, Mttamorpkoses, 
iii. 173:" Dumqueibi perluitur solita Titania lympha". Here 
'Titania' is an epithet, 'Titan-born'. It is remarkable that 
Golding translates the word by 'Phebe'; but there can be 
little doubt that Shakespeare knew his Ovid in the original. 

It is to be noticed that elsewhere he has quite another 
name for the fairy queen. In the famous description of her 
in Romeo and Juliet, i. 4. 53-95, she is Queen Mab; and 
this is apparently one of the Irish names for a fairy, Mabh, 
though others derive it from the domina Abundia, a domestic 
spirit known to mediaeval writers.* The account of Mab 

Sren in Romeo and Juliet has many points which resemble 
e characteristics of the domestic spirit as found in Robin 
Goodfellow {§ 16). Herrick adopts the name Mab, and so 

1 PriniHl by Mr. A. H. BuUen in his Lyria fnm Elitahtlhan Strnfifii, 
p. |6C|. from Ciinipkin and RoiHler'i Bent ij Airs [i6ai). 
1 Thorns, Tkrfi Naltltls f» Slutitiftan. f. iw; Kci(htley, pp. 331,476. 
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does Drayton, for the fairy queen, though in Ihe eighth 
Nymphal of The Muses' Elisiam the Nymph who is to be 
wedded to a Fay is called Tita. 

§ 16. Puck. — Puck occupies a peculiar position in the fairy 
world. He is Oberon's jesier (li. i. 43) and body-servant. 
He is known by diverse names, as Robin Goodfellow (ii. 1. 
34) or Robin (v. 1. 445), as Hobgoblin (ii. I. 40), as sweet 
Puck (ii. 1. 40). He calls himself a goblin (iii. 2. 399), and 
again tht Puck (v. i. 442), and an honest Puck (v. i. 438). A 
fairy calls him a 'lob of spirits' (ii. 1. 16). He is essentially 
mischievous (ii. 1. 32-57), he frights the maidens of the 
viliagery (ii. 1. 35), he plays tricks on old women (ii. i. 47-57). 
and upsets the housewife's domestic arrangements by stealing 
cream (ii. i. 36) and preventing the butter from coming (ii. \. 
37), and the beer from fermenting (ii. 1. 38). He esteems the 
jangling of mortals a sport (iii. 2. 352); he can counterfeit 
noises (iii. I. 113; iii. 2. 360), and transforms himself to a 
horse (ii I. 45; iii. I. ill), a roasted crab-apple (ii. I. 48), a 
three-foot stool (ii. 1. 52), a hound, a bog, a bear, and a fire 
(iii. I. 1 12). It is doubtless in this last guise that he misleads 
night- wanderers (ii. 1. 39) as a Will-o'-the-wisp (cf 5 18). He 
also transforms Bottom into an ass. On the other hand, 
when he is pleased, he does work for mortals, such as 
sweeping the floor (v. 1. 397), and perhaps grinding the corn 
(it. I. 36, note), and brings them good luck (ii. 1. 41). 

\ 17. The Element of Tradition in Ihe Fairies. — Many of 
the characteristics of Shakspeare's fairies may be abundantly 
paralleled from English folk-lore, not to speak of that of other 
countries. The conception of Robin Goodfellow may be taken 
either directly from popular belief, or from popular belief as 
reported in Reginald Scat's Discovery cf Witchcrti/t {1'-,^^). 
Robin Goodfellow is the tricksy domestic sprite, who was 
supposed to come into houses at night and perform domestic 
services, expecting some simple food to be left out for his 
reward. If clothes were laid for him, he resented it. If 
the house was untidy, he pinched the maidens; if neat and 
clean, he sometimes left money in their shoes. This lo\'e of 
order is characteristic of the fairies in general, and not only 
of Robin in particular (cf. e.e. Merry lViv£s, v. 1. 41, sgg.). 
Similar stories are told of the Brownies in Scotland, and 
the Kobolds in Germany. Robin was identified with Will- 
o'-the-wisp, ihe deceitful spirit, that lured travellers into 
marshes; and also with the Incubus, or nightmare. His 
functions in this last quality are shared by other fairies, such 
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as the Queen Mab of Romeo and Juliet. A full account of the 
life and manners of Robin Goodfellow is to be found in the 
prose History of him already referred to, but as I believe 
this to have been largely founded on Shakespeare, and not 
his authority, I prefer to quote some illustrative extracts from 

§ iS. Early Testimonies to Robin Goodfellow and the 

(a) From Reginald Scot's Discovery of Witchcraft {\'i%a^— 

"1 should nor 
if a hundred yea 
believe. Ihat Robin Goodfellow, thai great ai „^ , 

Robin Goodfellow ceascth now to be much feared, and popery is suffi- 
ciently discovered " (ed. Nicholson, p. sx). 

He includes amongst the causes of the belief in witches — 
"The warn of Robin Goodfellow and the fairies, which were wont to 
maintain thai, and the common people talk in this behalf" (p. nxiil. 

Of the Fairies he says :— 

"The Fairies do principally inhabit the mountains and caverns of the 
earth, whose nature is to make strange apparitions on the earth, in 
meadows or on mountains, being like men and women, soldiers, kings, 
and ladies, children and horsemen, clothed in green, to whict ptupose 
they do in the night steal hempen stalks from the fields where they grow, 
to convert them into horses, as the story goes. . . . Such jocund 
and facetious spirits are said to sport them sdves in the night by tumbling 
and fooling with servants and shepherds in country houses, pinching 
them black and l)lue, and leaving bread, butter, and cheese sometimes 
with Ihem, which, if they refuse to est. some mischief shall undoubtedly 
befall them by the means of these Fairies ; and many such have been 
taken away by (he said spirits for a fortnight or a month together, being 
carried with thera in chariots through the air, over hills and dales, rocl^ 
and precipices, till at last (hey have been found lying in some meadow 



bets to boot" (Bk. iii. ch. iv,). 
Of the Incubus; — 

" Indeed your grandam's maids were wont to set a bowl of milk before 
him and his cousin. Robin Goodfellow, for grinding of malt or mustard, 
and sweeping (he house at midnight ; and you hH.ve also heard that he 
would chafe exceedingly, if the maid or goodwife of (he house, having 
compassion of his nakedness, laid anjr clothes for him, besides his mess 
of while bread and milk which was his standing fee. For in thai case 

(read nor stampen. . , . [Robin was probably] a cozening idle 
friar, or some such rogue" (Bk. iv. ch. x. p. 67). 
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Of Robin Goodfellow; — 

V. thai herelofore Robin Goodfellow and 
13 credible to (he people, as hags 
and witches be now: and in time to come a witch will be as much 
derided and contemned, and as plainlji perceived, as the illusion and 
knavery of Kobin Goodfellow. And In irulb, they that maintain walk- 
ing spirits vrilh their transformation &c have no reason to deny Robin 
Goodfellow, upon whom there hath gone as many and as credible tales 
as upon witches ; saving that it hath 1 ot pleased the translators of the 
Bible to call spirits by the name of Robin Goodfellow as lhe\ have 
termed diviners, soothsayers, poisoners and cozeners by the name of 
witches" (Bk. vii. ch. ii. p. 105). 

■' Bui certainly some one knave in a white sheet hath coiened and 
abused many thousands that way specially when Robin Goodfellow 



kept such a coil in the counliy 



lothers' maids have so . . , fraid us with bull heggars 



witches, urchins, elves, hags, fairies satjrs [ 



jurors, nymphs, changelings. Incubus £obin Goodfellow the spoom 
the mare, the man in the oak. the hell warn the hre-drake the puckle 
Tom Thumb, hot^oblin, Tom tumbler boneless and other such 
beings, that we are afraid of our own shadows (Book vii ch x\ 

p. I2J}. 

" So as St. Loy is out of cred 1 for a horseleaeh Master T and 
mother Buniy remain in estimation for prophets nay Hobgoblin and 
Robin Goodfellow are contemned among young children and mother 
Alice and mother Buniy are feared among old fools (Bk viii ch 1 
p. 1=6). 

"The Rabbim 
second of Genesi 

Robin Goodfellow, and other familiar or domestic spirits and devils ot 
the Friday; and being prevented with the evening of the Sabbath, 
finished them not, but left them unperfect ; and that therefore, that ever 
since they use to fly the holiness of the Sabbath, seeking dark holes in 
mountains and woods, wherein they hide themselves till the end of the 
Sabbath, and then come abroad to trouble and molest men " [Discourse 
upon Drvils and Spirits, ch, xi, p. 435), 

•■ Virunculi terrei are such as was Robiii Goodfellow, that would 

the morning, sweep the house, grind mustard and malt, draw water, 
&c. ; these also rumble in houses, draw latches, go up and down stairs, 
&C. . . . There go as many tales upon this Hudgin in some [arts of 
Gennany, as there did in England of Robin Goodfellow" {Discourse, 
ch. xxi. p. 436). 

Scot's book was primarily written as an attack on the 
belief in witchcraft. Incidentally it affords much information 
as to all the superstitions of the day. Two oiher points in it 
serve to illustrate a A Midsummer- Night's Dream, 

(i) He mentions the belief in the power of witches to 
transform men into asses, &c. (Bk. i. ch. iv. p. 8), and dis- 
cusses at length a story of such a transformation told in 
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Bodin's Liber di Daemomis, and in Sprenger's Malleus 
Maleficarum, and referred to by St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, 
Lib. i8. He also refers to the similar fable in the Golden 
Ass of Apuleius (Bk. v. ch. i.-vii. p, 75). Apuleius' ass re- 
covered his human form by eating rose leaves. Scot tells 
anollier story of an appearance of Pope Benedict IX,, a 
century after hjs death, with an ass's head on {Discourse, 
ch. xxvii. p. 447), and prints a charm to put a horse's or 
ass's head on a man (Bk. xiii. ch. xix. p. 257). 

(2) He speaks of the fairies as the supposed companions 
of the witches in their nocturnal flights, and especially "the 
lady of the fairies", called "SibyiTa, Minerva, or Diana" 
(Bk. iii. eh. ii. p. 32). Elsewhere he quotes the statement of 
a council that witches "ride abroad with Diana, the goddess 
of the Pagans, or else with Herodias, . . . and do whatsoever 
these fairies or ladies command" (Bk iii, ch, xvi, p, 51). He 
gives also several charms or conjurations for obtaining the 
services of 'the faiiy Sibylia', According to Huon 0/ Bor- 
deaux (ch, cxlvii,) Sibylla held a realm in fairy-land under 
King Oberon, 

There can be little doubt that Shakespeare knew the Dis- 
covery of Witchcraft. See my edition of Macbeth in this 
series, Appendix D. 

(b) Vrara Tarllon's News out of Purgatory. . . . Published 
by . . . Robin Goodfelloia (1590)- [ed- Shakespeare Society, 
?■ 55] 

"Think me lo be one of Ihose Famitiares Lara that were rather 
pleasantly disposed ihan endued Willi any hurtful influence, as Hob 
i'hrusl, Robin Goodfellow, and such tike spiriis, as they term (hem, of 
the buttery, famoused in every old wive's chronicle for their mad, merry 
pranks. Therefore, sith my appearance to thee is in resemblance of a 
spiril. think thai I am as pleasant a goblin as the rest, and will make 
thee as merry before I part, as ever Robin Goodfellow made the country 
wenches at their creambowls," 

(f ) From Churchyard's A Handfull of Gladsome Verses 
given to the Queen's Majesty at Woodstock this Progress, 



Of fiends and hags of hell ; 
And how that Circe, when she would. 

Could skill of sorcery well. 
And how old thin-faced wives. 

That roasted crabs by night. 
Did tell of monsters in their lives. 

That now prove shadows light. 
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Of old Hobgobling's guise, 
Thai walked like ghosi in sheets, 

With maids ihat would not early rise. 
For feai of bugs and spreets. 

Some say the fairies fair 

Did dance on Bednall Green ; 
And fine familiars of the air 

Did talk with men unseen. 

And oft in moonshine nighls, 
When each thing draws to rest, 

Was seen dumb shows and ugly sights, 
That feared every guest 

Which lodged in the house ; 

And where good cheer was great, 
Hodgepoke would come and drink carouse . 

And munch up all the meat. 

But where foul sluts did dwell. 

Who used to sit up late. 
And would not scour their pewter well. 

There came a merry mate 



A further sport fell out. 

When they to spoil did fall; 

Rude Robin Goodfellow, the lout. 
Would skim the milk-bowls all. 



I do not know whether this bit from poor old Churchyard 
has been hitherto used to illustrate the play. 

{d) From Nash's Terrors of the Night. (1594. Nash's 
Works. Ed. Grosart, iit. 223.) 

"The Robin-good-fellows, Elfs, Fairies. Hol^oUinsof our latter age, 
which idolatrous former days and the fantastical woild of Greece ycleped 
f'auns, Satyrs, Dryads, and Hamadryads, did most of their merry pranks 
in the night. Then groimd they malt, and had hempen shirts for their 
labours, danced in rounds in green meadows, pinched maids in their 
sleep that swept not their houses clean, and led poor travellers lOUt of 
their way notoriously." Di, n;, ai. '^lOO^K' 
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Other allusions to Robin Goodfellow may be found in 
Munday's Two Italian Gentlemen,'\nSMalefheia,\n TheCobUr 
of Canterbury, in Harsnet's Declaration of Popish Impostures, 
and in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. I have thought it 
necessary to quote only such as are of earlier date than A 
Midsummer-Night's Dream. 

\ ig. The Various Names of Puck.— The passages quoted 
;ibove from Reginald Scot show that Robin Goodfellow and 
Hobgoblin were popular names for much the same being. 
Tarfion adds Hob-thrust, and Churchyard Hodgepoke. ' Hob' 
and Hodge are indeed only shortened forms of 'Robin', and 
'gobUn' (see Glossary) simply means a 'spirit' or 'demon'. 
Puck, the polke of 'Hodgepolke', is also a generic term for a 
' demon ' or ' devil ', and it is to be noted that in the text of 
the play Robin calls himself ^ an honest Puck', 'the Puck'. 
And this is consistent with the use of earlier writers. Thus 
we have in Piers Plowman, B. xvi. 264-266 — 

"Out of Ihe pouke's pondfolde' no meynprise may vs feecbe, 
Tyl he tome thai I carpe of- Cryst Is his name, 
That shal dclyure va some daye- out of the deueles powerc ". 

And in Gelding's version of Ovid's Metamorphoses, ix. 646— 

"The count 
Hath goatish body, 1 

And in Spenser's Epitkalainion, 340 — 

" Ne let the Pouke, nor other evill sprighls, 
Ne lei mischievous witches with Iheyr charmes, 
Ne lei hob Goblins, names whose sence we see not. 
Fray us with things that be not ". 

The name has wide affinities. It appears as Pug and Bug. 
It is Reginald Scot's Puckh, the Devonshire Pixy, the Cor- 
nish Pisgy, the Icelandic Puki; Ben Jonson's Puck-hairy, 
and the Pickle-kdring of German farce. A strayed traveller 
is Pixy-led in Devonshire and Poake-ledden in Worcestershire. 
The hst might be increased indefinitely. 
Puck is called &' lob of spirits'. Lob is the Celtic li ' ' 



httle fellow, a very Shetlander among the gossamer- winged, 
dainty -limbed shapes around him". Milton in L'Allegro 
speaks of ' the drudging goblin ', or ' lubber-fiend ', that 
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And the cognate name of Lob lie by the Fire is familiar from 
Mrs. Ewing^s charming story of a domestic Brownie. The 
phrase 'Lob's pound', perhaps the 'Lipsbury pinfold' of 
L^ar, ii. 2. 9, signifies a 'scrape' or 'difficulty'; and is 
doubtless in origin the same as ' the pouke's pondfolde '. It 
was believed that he who set foot in a fairy-ring would never 
come out, another proof that the fairies were originally the 
dwellers in Hades. 

Puck is called sweet Puck to propitiate him, and doubtless 
Good Fellow has a similar intention. So Kirk tells us of the 
Irish that "these Siths, or Fairies, they call Sleagh Maith, or 
the Good People, it would seem to prevent the dint of their 
evil attempts (for the Irish use to bless all they fear harm 
of) ". And in the same spirit of euphemism the Greeks called 
the Erinnyes,the dread ministers of divine vengeance, by the 
title of Eumenides or 'gracious ones'. 

§20. The Evidence of Folk-lore.— I have dealt at some 
length with Robin Goodfellow, because he is perhaps the 
most prominent and characteristic figure in the play. But 
many other points in the fairy-lore may be equally well 
illustrated from popular tradition, as we ^nd tt for instance 
in the collection of stories given in Keightley's Fairy Mytho- 
logy. The invisibility of the fairies, their supernatural powers 
and night-tripping propensities, their monarchical govern- 
ment, the fairy ointment and the fairy-rings ; all these are 
well-recognized features in their natural history. Their habit 
of stealing children and leaving changelings is the subject of 
a delightful chapter in Mr. Hartland's Science of Fairy Tales. 
From romance, on the other hand, we may consider that 
Shakespeare derived, with the name Oberon, the conception 
of a fairy dominion in the East, and the belief in love-relations 
between fairies and mortals. We have now to see finally how 
he modified these transmitted ideas by the workings of his 

§zr. The Size of Shakespeare's Fairies,— The fairies, as 
has been said, generally appear in the romances as of human 
stature. In the popular stories they are usually dwarfs or 
pigmies, about the size of small children. This is not an 
mvariable rule. There is Tom Thumb, for example; Thoms 
cites a Danish troll ' no bigger than an ant ' ; and a thirteenth- 
century writer, Gervase of Tilbury, describes the English 
Fortunes as being in height dimidium pollicis. But Shake- 
speare has carried this idea further than any of his prede- 
cessors. His fairies, in A Midsummer-Night's Dream and in 
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Romeo and Juliet, though perhaps not in The Merry Wiv^s 
of IVindsor, where children are dressed up to imitate fairies, 
are at least spoken of as infinitesimally small. I think the 
object of this is to make them elemental, to bring them into 
harmony with flower and insect, and all the dainty and 
delicate things of nature. They are in a less degree, what 
the spirits of The Tempest are entirely, embodiments of 
natural forces. It is to be observed, however, that this 
illusion of infinitesimal smallness could not be visibly pro- 
duced on the stage. If Cobweb and Peaseblossom and Moth 
and Mustardseed were dressed to suit their names, this must 
have been done on a magnified scale, such as is used in 
staging the Birds of Aristophanes, or in the ' fancy dress ' of 
a modern ball. And yet cntics say that Shakespeare always 
wrote for the spectator, and never for the reader of his plays. 
§22. The Classical Element in Shakespeare's Fairies. — 
Shakespeare is not afraid of anachronisms, but it is not true 
that he has no regard to the place and time in which his plays 
are cast In King Lear he is careful to suggest the atmo- 
sphere of a boisterous pagan age: the Italian plays are 
flushed with southern sunshine: Hamlet is not without its 
touches of Danish local colouring. So, too, in A Midsummer- 
Night's Dream Shakespeare does not altogether forget the 
Athens of Theseus. He deftly brings his fairies into sympathy 
with Greek myth. Titania, as we have seen (§ 15), is but a. 
synonym for Diana- Artemis, the chaste maiden-deity who 
roves the forests. 1 do not know whether Shakespeare had 
in mind the essential identity of Artemis, Phtebe, and Hecate; 
but it is noteworthy that Titania heads the band of the moon's 
votaresses (| 14 (/) ), while the fairies, spirits of night, are 
said by Puck (v. i. 370-372) to run 

' ' By ihe triple Hecate's team, 
From the presence of the sun, 

Following darkness like a dream ". 

Again, he has woven the closing scene into the semblance 
of an Epithalamion. The fays of romance and of Perrault 
make their appearance at birth or at christening. Shake- 
speare brings his fairies to ' bless the best bride-bed', fulfilling 
there (he precise functions assigned in Greece to Hymen, 
god of bridals, and his train. The greatest minds have their 
touches of mysticism, and take delight in these curious recon- 
ciliations of things set asunder. 
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APPENDIX B. 

THE TWO QUARTOS OF 1600. 

The admirable Introduction contributed by the Rev. J, W. 
Ebsworth to Griggs' tkcsimile of Q z has, I think, made it quite 
clear thai the relations (rf the texts of the two Quartos to each other 
and to that of the Folio are such as I have stated ihem to be in the 
Introduction. I have carefiilly examined the question for myseif, 
and i^ee with his conclusions on almost every point. The main 
facts may be briefly set out. 

(I) Q 1 is much superior in accuracy to many of the Shakespearian 
quartos. Just about 1600, the policy of the Chamberlain's company 
seems to Imvc been to checkmate the piratical booksellers by putting 
their plays into the hands of some trustworthy man, and in this way 
Fisher was doubtless furnished with a reliable copy of the original 
manuscript. 

(a) Q I is printed from Q I, It agrees with it page by page, 
although it is set up with greater attention to typographical det^ls, 
and in a simpler and much less archaic spellii^. The proof of the 
priority of Q 1 rests partly on this spelling. Thus, as Mr. Ebsworth 
points out, Roberts' ^leokt lo it' is clearly a correction of Fisher's 
' lookt loate', and not vice-versa. On the other hand, the &u:t that, 
on Ih^ whole, Fisher's Quarto gives the best readings, is also in 
filvour of its being the earlier version. And where the typc^raphical 
correspondence of the two editions gets out, the spacingof Q I is 
always arranged so as to recover it as soon as possible. The printer 
is evidently working from a model. 

(3) Nor can there be any doubt that F I is printed from Q a. 
For wherever the Quartos differ, F I always agrees with Q 2 and not 
with Q I, even when the latter is manifestly right. Many of the 
plays in F I appear lo have been printed from copies in the theatre 
library. Sometimes these were manuscripts, sometimes printed edi- 
tions. Some, such as Macbeth and Lear, had been cut down for the 
purposes of representation ; in some, and of these our play is an 
instance, the stage -directions had been carefully revised and com- 
pleted. 

I now come to the one point in which I differ from Mr. Ebsworth. 
He holds that Roberts' Quarto was "an unauthorized, and presum- 
ably a spurious or pirated edition". And here he has the support of 
the Cambridge editors, who say, "The printer's errors in Fisher's 
edition are corrected in that issued by Roberts, and from this cir- 
cumstance, coupled with the tacts that in the Roberts Quarto the 
'Exits' are more fi-equentty marked, and that it was not entered at 
Stationers' Hall, as Fisher's edition was, we infer that the Roberta 
Quarto was a pirated reprint of Fisher's, probably for the use of the 
players". Now, I do not know whether Mr. A Idis Wright seriously 
supposes that every new edition of an Elizabethan book was entered 
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on the Stationers' Registers. As a matter of feet these only contain 
entries to secure copyright on first publication, and, occasionally, 
transfers of copyright. Nor do I quite understand why the players 
should want an edition all fo themselves. In any case, I very much 
doubt whether there was anything piratical about Roberts' reprint. 
Aglance at the title-pages of the two editions will show that Q I was 
printed " for Thomas Fisher " and Qa "by James Roberts". I would 
suggest thai possibly lioth Quartos were printed "by James Roberts 
for Thomas Fisher", It is difficult lo prove this. The types and 
ornaments of the later Elizabethan printers are fer from distinctive, 
and they appear to have been freely lent and borrowed. The device 
on the title-page of Q I is certainly Fisher's own, and I cannot iden- 
tify the ornament at top of that page, nor the tail-piece on sheet 
H 4 verso, as belonging to Roberta. They are not reproduced in 
Q 2. But the ornament at the top of sheet A s recto is of the same 
pattern in both Qq, though it is set up wrong in Q 2. It consists of 
a small conventional design about half an inch square several times 
repeated. Now, ornaments of this pattern, though other printers 
may have aiso used them, at any rate appear in almost all the books 
printed by Roberts about the year l6oa Therefore it seems lo 
me extremely likely that he printed Q I as well as Q 2. If so, it is 
hardly probable that Q 2 was a piracy. The Stationers' Registers 
do show that Roberts occasionally pirated another man's book. 
But would he be likely thus to treat a publisher with whom he was 
in business relations, and would he have any chance of doing so with 
impunity if the book was so new as A Afiisumttur-Ifighfs Dream ? 
Elizabethan booksellers looked pretty sharply after their copyrights. 
If Q 2 was not, like Q I, printed "for Thomas Fisher", then Fisher 
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ON THE WEATHER OF 1594. 

The following contemporary records will illustrate the weather of 
this year, probably described by Titaoia in ii. I. 86-120. 
(I) From Stowe's Annals (ed. 1631, pp. 766-769)— 
" In this monelh of March great stormes of winde ouertumed 
trees, steeples, barns, houses, &c., namely in Worcestershire, in 

Beaudly forrest many Oakes were ouertumed The 

II of April, a raine continued very sore more than 24 houres long, 
and withall, such a winde from the north, as pearced the wals of 

houses, were (hey never so strong This yeere in the 

month of May, fell many great showers of raine, but in the monefhs 
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of lune and luly, much niote; fot it commonly rained euerie day ot 
night,' till S. limes day, and two dales after togithei most extreamly; 
all which notwithstanding, in the moneth of August, there followed a 
&iie haruest, but in the moneth of September fell great raines, which 
raised high waters, such as staled the cardites, and bate downe 
bridges, at Cambridge, Ware, and elsewhere, in many places. Also 
the price of grain grewe to be such, as a strike or bushel) of Rie was 
sold for fiue shillings, a bushell of wheat for sixe, seuen, ot eight 
shillings, &c., for still it loae in price, which dearth happened (after 
the common opinion) more by meanes of ouermuch ttanspotling, by 
our owne merchants for their private gaine, than through the vnsea- 
sonableness of the weather passed." 

(3) From Dr. John King's Z(rf/«r^i(/iiH/(»iai(I595), Lecture ii. 
These lectures were delivered at York in 1594^ 

" The moneths of the year haue not yet gone about, wherin the 
Lord halh bowed the heauens, and cotne down amongst us with 
mote tokens and earnests of his wrath intended, ihf n the agedst man 
of our land is able to recount of so small a time. For say, if euer 
the windes, since they blew one against the other, haue been more 
common, and more tempestuous, as if the foure endes of heauen had 
conspired to turne the foundations of the earth vpside downe ; thun- 
ders and lightnings neither seasonable for the time, and withal most 
terrible, with such effects brought forth, that the childe vnlwrne shall 
qwake of it. The anger of the clouds hath been powred downe vpon 
our heads, both with abundance and (sauing to those that felt it) with 
incredible violence; the aire threatned our miseries with a blazing 
staire ; the pillars of the earth tottered in many whole countries and 
tracts of our Ilande; the arrowcs of a woefuU pestilence haue beene ' 
cast abroad at laige in all the quarters of our realme, euen to the 
emptying and dispeopling of some parts thereof; treasons against our 
Queene and counlrey wee have knowne many and mighty, monstrous 
to bee imagined, from a number of Lyons whelps, lurking in their 
dennes and watching theit houie, to vndoe vs; our expectation and 
comfort so fayled vs in France, as if our right armes had beene 
pulled ftom our shoulders." 

(3) From a note of Simon Forinan's in Ashm. MS. 384, quoted 
by Haliiwell in his Memaranda on Midsummer-Night's Dream, 

"Ther was moch sicknes but lyttle death, moch fruit and many 
plombs of all sorts this yeare and small nuts, but fewe walnuts. This 
monethes of June and JuW were very wet and wonderfiill cold like 



of^ Julii many did syt by the Iyer, 
^iaye and Jun 



cold; and soe was yt in ^Iaye and June; and scarce too bit dais 
tc^ether all that tyme, but yt rayned every day more or lesse. Vf 
yt did not raine, then was yt cold and cloudye. Mani murders were 
done this quartet. Thete were matiy gret fludes this sommet, and 
about Michelmas, thorowe the abundaunce of raine that fell 
sodeinly ; the brige of Ware was liroken downe, and at Stratford 
Bowe, the walet was never seen so hyg as yt was; and in the laltere 
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end of Oclober, the walers burste downe tt 
Batkshite were many grel waters, wherewith « 
sodenly." 

(4) From Thomas Churchyard's Charily (1595)— 

" A colder dmc in world wai never Kene : 
The skies do lowre, ihe iun ind moon vu din : 
SamnMr scarce knowtie, but Ihal the leava are gr 

Narate 5ii^s smrae lo do Wr duiie rigL!"™' 
Because wc have di^pleasde the Lord of L^hi.^^ 

because Stowe speaks of " a fiiire harvest " in August, while Tilania 

Halh rotlad ere his youth attained a beard ". 

But surely one need not enpect from Shakespeare the accuracy of 
a statistical return. These editors have not, however, drawn any 
ailment as to the dale of the pla.y from the fact that Churchyard 
says in his pre&ce, " A great nobleman told me this last wet summer, 
the weather was loo cold tor poets". 
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THE LIFE OF THESEUS. 

The followii^ extracts from Sir Thomas North's translation (1579) 
of Plutarch's Life of Tkeseiis serve to illustrate several passages of 
the play. The references are to the pages of vol. i, of Mr. G. H. 
Wyndham's eflition of North's Phdarck in the "Tudor Translations". 

P. 31. "Aegeus, desiring (as they say) to know how he might 
have children, went unto the city of Delphes to the oracle of Apollo: 
where by Apollo's nun that notable prophecy was given him for aji 
answer."... {Midsummer-Night's Dream, i. I. 70.) 

P. 35. " The wonderfiil admiration which Theseus had of Her- 
cules' courage, made him in the night that he never dreamed but 
of his noble acts and doings, and in the daytime, pricked forwards 
with emulation and envy of his glory, he determined with himself 
one day to do the like, and the rather, because they were near 
kinsmen, being cousins removed by the mother's side."... {Mid- 
mmmer-Night's Dream, v. I. 47.) 

P, 36. ' ' And so going on further, in the straits of Peloponnesus he 
killed anolhei, called Sinnis surnamed Pityocamles, that is to say, a 
wreather, or bower of pine-apple trees; whom he put to death in that 
self cruel manner that Sinnis had slain many travellers before. 
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...This Sinnishad a goodly fair daughter called Perigoiina, which 
fled away, when she saw her falher slain : whom he foElowed and 
sought all about. But she had hidden herself in a grove lull of 
certain kinds of wild pricking rushes called stcebe, and wild sparage, 
which she simply like a child intrealed to hide her, as if they Md 
heard and had sense Co understand her : promising them with an 
oath, that if they saved her from being found, she would never 
cut them down, nor bum them. But Theseus finding her, called her, 
and sware by his tailh he would use her gently, and do her no hurt, 
nor displeasure at all. Upon which promise she came out of the 
bush, and lay with him, by whom she was conceived of a goodly 
boy, which was called Menalippus. Afterwards Theseus married 
her unto one Deioneus, the son of Euritus the Oecbalian.",.. {Mid' 
siimmtr-l^ight's Drtam, iL I. 77.) 

P. 39. " The rather to ove A^eiis occasion and mean to know 
him; when they brought Hie meat to the board, be drew out bis 
sword, as though he would have cut with all, and shewed it unto 
him. Aegeus seeing it, knew it straight,... and after he had inquired 
of him, and asked things, he embraced him as his son."... (Hence 
the name ^eus, who, however, is not the fether of Theseus in 
A Midsummir- Night's Dream.) 

Pp. 45-47. "Furthermore, after he was arrived in Creta, he slew 
there the Minotaur {as the most part of ancient authors do write} by 
the means and help of Ariadne: who being fallen in lancy with him, 
did give him a clue of thread, by the help whereof she taught him, 
how he might easily wind out of the turnings and cranks of the 
Labyrinth. And they say, that having killed this Minotaur, he 
returned back again the same way he went, bringing with him those 
other young children of Athens, whom with Ariadne also he carried 
aAerwards away. ..They repiort many other things also touching this 
matter, and specially of Ariadne : but there Is no (roth nor certainty 
in it For some say, that Ariadne hung herself for sorrow, when 
she saw that Theseus had cast her off. Others write, (hat she was 
transported by mariners into the Isle of Naxos, where she was married 
unio G^narus, the priest of Bacchus : and ihey think that Theseus left 
her, because he was in love with another, as by these verses should 

Nj&s, thE Nymph, was loved ofThescui, 
WEich was the daughter of Paropeus. . . 

Other hold opinion, that Ariadne had two children by Theseus.".., 
(Midsummer-Night' s Dream, ii, I. 80.) 

Pp. 55-57. "Touching the voy^e he made by the sea Major, 
Philochorus, and some other hold opinion, that he went thither with 
Hercules against the Amazons : and that to honour his valiantness, 
Hercules gave him Anliopa the Airvazon. But the more part of the 
other Histori<^raphers, namely, Hellanicus, Phereddes, and Herod- 
otus, do write, that Theseus went thither alone, after Hercules' voyage, 
mid that he took this Amazon prisoner, which is likeliest to be true. 
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For we do not find that any othei who went this joumey with him, 
had taken any Amazon prisoner beside himself. Bion also the 
Hislorii^rapher, this notwithstanding saith, that he brought her away 
by deceit and stealth. For the Amazons (saith he} naturally loving 
men, did not fly at all when they saw them land in their country, 
but sent them presents, and that Theseus enticed her to come into 
his ship, who brought him apreseni: and so soon as she was aboard, 
he hoised his sail, and so carried her away.. ..But Clidemus the 
Historii^p^pher. ..saith that.. .the Athenians... were... repulsed bythe 

Amazons Afterwards, at the end of four months, peace was taken 

between them by means of one of the women called Hippolyta. For 
this historiographer calleth the Amazon which Theseus married, 
Hippolyta, and not Antiopa."... (Midsummer- Night^s Dream, 
i. I. 16; ii. I. 8b.) 

P. 59. "Albeit in his time other princes of Greece had done many 
goodly and notable exploits in the wars, yel Herodotus is of opinion, 
that Theseus was never in any one of them : saving that he was at 
the battle of the Lapithae against the Centauti."... {Midsamnier- 
Night's Dream, ^. i. 44.) 

P. 59. " Also hedid help Adrastus Kingof the Argives, to recover 
the bodies of those that were slain in the battle, before the city of 
Thebes, Howbeil it was not, as the poet Euripides saith, by force 
of arms, after he had overcome the Thebans in battle; but it was by 
composition."... {Midsummer-Night's Dream, v. i. 51.) 

Pp. 60, 61, " Pirithous married Deidamia, and sent to pray 
Theseus to come to his marri^e, to visit his country, and to make 
merry with the Lapithae. fie had bidden also the Centauri to the 
feast[: who being drunk, committed many lewd parts, even to the 
forcing of women. Howbeit the Lapithae chastised them so well, 
Ihal they slew some of them presently in the place, and drove the 
rest afterwards out of all the country by the help of Theseus, who 
armed himself, and fought on their side. Vet Herodotus writeth 
the matter somewhat contrary, saying that Theseus went not at all 
until the war was well b^un; and that it was the hrst time that he 
saw Hercules, and spake with him near the city of Trachina, when 
he was then quiet, having ended all his iex voyages, and greatest 
troubles. They report that this meeting ti^ether was full of great 
cheer, much kindness, and honourable entertainment between them, 
and how g[reat courtesy was offered to each other,".,. (Midsummer- 
Night's Dream, v. i. 44,) 
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APPENDIX E. 
ON THE LEGEND OF PYRAMUS AND TIIISBE. 

It is worth while to reprint the two versions of this legend which 
Shakespeare may have had directly before him. 

(i) From Arthur Goldiog's translation of Ovid's Melamerphoses 
(ed. 1587), iv. SS-166. 

Hn busy hand aiLll drauiing Qut che flaxen thread she spun:— 
Within the town (of nhose huEe walls so monEtrou$ hlgli and thick, 

Dwtll hard together iwQ young folk. in'houKsjoined"o near. 

The name^ofhim" waTpyramu? and Thisbe lalTd was ile"' 

Sd fair a man in aU the East was none alin ai he. 

Nor n==r a woman, maid, nor wife in beauty lite to her. 

This neighbomhood brad acquaintance (irat, this neighbourhood first did stir 

The secret BparltB : this neighbouttiood first an entrance in did show 

For love, to come to that to which it onerward did grow. 

And if that right had taken place they had been man and wife. 

But eiilL their parents went about id let which |for Ihdr life) 

lliey couid not let. For bath their hearts with equal flame did burn. 

No maji was pri«y to their thoughts. And for to serve Ihrit turn. 

Instead of talk Ihcy us&i signs; thecloselier they supnresBed 

IV fire of love, the fiercer still it rag<d in their breast. 

l-he wail that parted houK from home had riven therein a cranny, 

OfmanytoBdreii'yean^fora'what'dothnotWee^py!' " '"*' 

To™k'B^elh« Mcmly?Md'ihi^h rii* smedTd'f o"" 
llieir loving whisp 'rings very light and safely to and fro. 
Now as St one side Pyiamiis, and Thisbe on the mh<^r 

What mauer were it if that thou permitted bol 

Inarms eachother to embrace: or if thou think that this 

When night drew near they bade adieu, and each gave kisses sweet 

Unto the paT«el on their »de the which did never meet 

Ne>t morning with her cheerhil Ugfat had driven the star;^ aside. 

These love™ at their wonted place by fortapfwim^t mct^ ' 

And to th' intent that in the fidds Bh^ strayod n« up and down. 

And tarry underneath a trcti that by the same did grow : 

Which was a Ur high mulbeiry with fruit as white as snow. 

Hard by a cool and Iricklina spring. This bavain pleased Ihem both, 

And so da^ight {which to their thought away but siowLy ^oeih) 

As soon as darkeneis once was come, straight 'Iliisbe did devise 

D,u-,z,at,Gu0^k' 
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A shift to wind her out of doora, that none that were within 
Pen;HTed her: and nniJIIing her witb clothea about her cbin. 
' That no iniin might diicem her face, la Ninus' tomb ihc came 
Unto the tree : and Ht her down iliere underneath ibe »me. 
Love made her bold. Bui see Ibe chance, then comes besmeared w: 
About the chaps, a Lionets aJI foaming ftom the wood, 
Prom slsugbter laldy made of kine to staunch her blaody thirst 
With water of Ihe foresaid spring Whom 'lliisbe, spying first 
Afar by moonlight, thereupon with fearful steps gan By 
And in a dark and irkwme cave did hide bersellibereby. 
And as she fled away for haste she let ber manlle fall. 
The which for fear she left behind not looking back at all. 
Now when the ciuel lioness her (hint had staunched well. 

From Tliisbe, which with blaody leetli in pieces she did tear. 
I'he night was tontewhal further spent ere Pyranius came there, 
Who seen in the subtle sand [he print of bon's paw, 
Waxed pale lor fear. But when thai he the bloody mantle saw 

Of which long Ufe deserved sbe of all thai live on gniund. 
My soul deserves of this mischance the peril forte bear. 
1 wretch have been the death of thee, which to this ulace of fear 
Knigbii, 



Mywi 


eked limbs and wretched 


guts with cru 


D^ 


L^'^u«t^"-»h"f^d=Li 


1 this rock do 


But CO 


th. Tbeslen 


From' 


rhisbeup,heUlceB,aiidsi 


iraigbl doth 1 




b™h?^bewr^iidSi 








Recei. 


■e thou my blood too (quo 


.hbej.andtl 






D^dr 


ut himself upon hiiba^i. 


the iSc^dic 




enaconduit'J^ipeiscrack; 





VI ere dyed black. The root also, besCained as it stood 

A deep dark puiple colout, sti^ght upon the betiics cast. ) 

Anon scarce ridded of her fear with which she was Mihasi, > 

For doubt of disappoindiig him comes Tbisbe fonh in haste, ) 

And for berlovetVks about, n^oicing for lo Htl 

How hardly she had 'scaped that nighl Che danger that befell. 

And as sbe knew right well the place and fashion of the tree 

{As vhich die saw so late before;} even so when she did see 

The colour of the betries turned, she was uncertain whether 



And looked pale as any boji, a shuddering through her strakre. 
Even like the sea which suddenly with whizzing noise doth mov< 
When vriih a litile blast of wind. It is but couched above. 

She bea'Th^h^n'^Se'^ri^kJr;^!, shTton hH golden hkirs. 



Make answer, O my Pyramus: ic is thy Tbisbe, even she 
Whom thou dost love most beanily that speakeih unto chee: 
■ " ■ ly heavy head He, heacing Thialie's n 



ift uphis d 
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Shall gi»e me foree io".I^5.'my w^iSd!""! '^H 
And, wretched woman a:^ 1 am, it iliall of me t 
Thai lifce as of thy death I was the only came 
So am I thy companion eke and partner in ihe 
For death which only could, alas! asunder pai 
Shall never so diuever u^ bin we will meet agi 
Aivd you the parents of ns bolh, most wretched 
Let tiii^ request that I shall m^ie in both our r 
EDlteat you to permit thnt wc^ wborn chaste ai 
And whom even death haUi jomed in one, may 

Which ahroudeil now Ihe cone of one, and shs 
Shroud two, oT this same slaughter hold the lie 
Black be the colour of thy fruTt and mouruini 1 
Svcit as Ihe murder of us twain may evermore 
Tin Bid. ihs look tlie iword. yet waim with s 
And KBinc it beneaih her breait did to ihe he 
Her pHiyer until die gods and wilh ihetr-paRnts look 
For when the Ihih li IhrauEhly ripe, the ben? is bespi 
Whh colour tending to a bftck. And that which after 






(ii) From I. Thomson's -4 JV/tv Somt of Pyranius and Tkisbie to 
the [tune of] Downt right Squitr in Clement Robinson's A Hnnde- 
fid of PUatant Ddiles ( 1584). 

You dames, 1 say, thai climb the mount of Helicon, 
Come on with me, and give account what hath been done. 
Come tell the chance ye Muses all. 

and doleful news. 
Which on these lovers did befall. 
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Ttiu he might Ht his Thiibie's hct 

"^ Whm^'e ha'^l^us" ' ^ "" 
Had thought lo vicw'd but was teiww'd 

there did proceed 
Out of the wood a lion Aerce, 

And a£ in haste she fled a*ay 



or why he thought the lion had 

feiT Thisl^ ^iiw. 
nd then the beut with hiri bright blade 



(0 wretched wight) 
Now art thou in a woful case 

tor ThiibK bright: 
O cods above, my taiihful bm 

shaU never ^1 this need; 
For (his my breath by latal death 

shall weave Atropus' thread. 
Tlien from his sheath he drew his bl 

He ihnul the point, and life did vad 

with pain^l kman. 
Then Thisbie she from cabii. came 

with pleasure great. 



Wlien sorrow great that she had made 

she toolt in hand 
The bloody knife <o end her life 

You ladies all pe^» and see 
the faithfulness. 



Chaucer's Legenda Tesbe Babiloiiie, Marliris, in his Legend of 
Good Wamen iarc. 1384), follows Ovid closely. But for the " envious 
wall " of Golding (line J8), Chaucer has 



wiih which compare v. i . 1 78. 

Din.. II.LiOOglf 
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APPENDIX F. 
ON THE PLAY OF ■'NARCISSUS". 



Oxford, in 1602, and professes to have In 
Parish". It is a burlesque, much in the vein of the Pymmus and 
Thisbe interlude in Midsummer- Night's Dream, of the story of Nar- 
cissus, told in the third book of Ovid's Metamorphoses. It is clearly 
due to the influence of our play, for at line 494 occurs the stajge-direc- 
tion Enter ene ■aiilh a butkett atid boughes and grasse. This im- 
personalion of a Well is palpably modelled on that of Wall and 
Moonshine. The following verbal reminiscences of Midsummer- 
Night's Dream may also be noted:— 

(1) lino 109; " It is a most condolent Iragedye wee shall move". 
Cf. Midsummer-Night's Dream, I 2. 31 : "I will condole in some 
measure"; and i. 2. 33; "a lover is more condoling". 

(2) line 339: "O Airious &tes, O three thread-thrumming sisters." 
Cf. Midsummer-Night's Dream, v. i. 274-276— 

Cullhrsadaodllifuni". 

(3) line 266: "Phibhus walls". Cf. Midsummer-Night's Dream, 
i. 2. 28: " Phibbus car ". 

(4) The blunders of 'Late-mouse' for 'Latmus' (line 279) and 
'Davis' for 'Davus'(line 400) remind us of 'Limander', 'Shablus 
and Proems', and ' Ninny's lomb '. 

<S) lines 341-347— 

" O Ihou who» chcclu arc \\Vt Ihc skys u blewe, 
WhoK noH is rubye, of the sunnlike hue. 
Whose forhead n nuiaL plaine wiihmit all rinkti 
Whose eyts like Slarrs m frojly n«hl doe twinkle, 
M«I holloM'e are Ihy eyelidds. ana lliy ball 
Whiter than ivary. hrighter yea withall. 
Whose ledge of leelh is brighter fer than jell it. 
Whose lipps are 100, too good for any leltice-" 

And i^n, lines 677-8— 

" Bui L>h renmine and lei Ihy chttslall li|we 
No more of this same cbeiry water mp". 

Cf. Midsummer- Night's Dream, v. I. 317-319- 
(6) lines 408-411 — 

■■Florida. A> Hue as Helen was to Meneli. 
So inie to thee will be thy Florida. 
Cluil. As was to tnuty Pyramul tmeU Thilbee 

So true 10 you will ever Ihy sweete Goii be." 
Cf. Midsummer-Night's Dream, v. i, i^j-i^S, 

D.,n;,aL,GOOQlC 
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APPENDIX G. 

ON THE ALLEGORY IN ii. i. 148-^168. 

There can be no doubt that in " ihe imperial votaress", ihe "fair 
vestal throned by the west", Shakespeare intended a gracelul com- 

Eliment to Elizabeth, the "virgin Queen". Two fentastic attempts - 
ave been tnade to interpret the rest of the passage as an alle^ry in 
a similar vein. 

(i) Warburton suggested that by the mermaid was intended Mary 
Queen of Scots, so called ( 1 ) "to denote her reign over her kingdom 



:a" is Scotland, and that Ihe (ailing stars are the English nobles 
who ruined themselves in her cause. 

(z) Halpin' explained the meimaid and the stars as part of Ihe 
pageant and the fireworks at the "Princely Pleasures" with whidi 
ihe Earl of Leicester entertained Elizabeth at Kenilworth in 1575. 
Of these festivities several contemporary accounts cxisi, and it is ipiite 
possible that Shakespeare may himself have been present al Ihem as a 
boy of 1 1 , since Kenilworth isat no great distance from Stratford. Dur- 
ing this visit Leicester attempted to win Eliiabeth's hand, while he 
was at the same time carrying on an intrigue with Lettice, Countess 
of Essex, whom he afterwards married. Halpin believed Ihal these 
events were referred to in the play, and that the Countess of Esseic 
was the " little western flower ". He found another secret history 
of Leicester's love-affairs in Lyly's Endymion, in which he considered 
that the Countess figures as Floscula. 

Halpin's explanation of the mermaid and Ihe stars is certainly 
mote plausible than Warburlon's, and there may very likely he some 
allusion in the passage to Leicester's unsuccessful wooing of Eliiabeth. 
But I much doubt the identification of Ihe "western flower" with 
e to 
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ON WILLIAM STANLEY, SIXTH EARL OF DERBY. 



BythtRev, N.J. Halpin. 
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brother, Ferdinando, Lord Strange, to St. John's College, Oxford. 
In 15S2 he went abroad with a tutor, Richard Lloyd, and travelled 
In France, Spain, Germany, E^pt, the Holy Land, Turkey, Rusua, 
and Greenland. His adventures, as Herodotus says, " won their 
way to the mythical". It is not certainly known at what date he 
returned to England, but from 1587 to 1590 he was going and 
coining between London and his Other's houses in the north. By 
the deaths of his lather on 25th SepL, 1593, and of his brother 
Ferdinando on l6th April, 1594, he became Earl of Derby. In 
the following year he married Elizabeth Vece, daughter of the Earl 
of Oxford. Stowe in his Annals thus records the event : — 

royally kept "- 

I am convinced that an Elizabethan marriage feast could not be 
" royally kept " without a masque, or something corresponding to a 
masque. 

In 1599-1600 the Earl of Derby himself entertained a company 
of players, who acted at court on Feb. 5, 1600. He seems to have 
even written plays for theni. Two letters preserved in the Record 
Office (Cai. Dom. Eliz. 271 ; 34, 35) speak of him in June, 1599, 
as engaged in "penning comedies for the common players". I owe 
some ofthe above facts to three papers W the late Mr. Tames Green- 
street in the Gsaealegist {new series, vii. 205; viii. 8, 137). But 
Mr. Greenstreel says nothing of the marriage or of its possible con- 
nection wilh A Midsummtr-Nigkfs Drtam. Nor does he seem to 
have known anything of Lord Derby's players. If he htut, perhaps 
he would have refrained from trying to prove that the "common 
players" for whom the "comedies" were written were the Cham, 
berlain's men, and, in &ct. that William Stanley was William 
Shakespeare. 



ON W. BETTIE'S TITANA AND THESEUS. 



een Theseus 

and the Fairy Queen before Shakespeare, Probably he invented it in 
order to link two of the stories of his plot tt^ether. The following 
noticeable entry occurs in the Slatierurf RegisUr for 1608 : — 

"'wardenv A book. Iiemg A Hnttty <^ Tylatia and TAisnu. 
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If an edition was published in 160E. it does not appear to have 
survived. The woik probably passed, wilh Paviers other copy- 
rights, to Edward Brewster and Robert Bird in l6z6. An edition 
was published in 1636, of which a few copies are in the British 
Museum, the Bodleian, and elsewhere. The book is described on 
the title-page as The History of Titana and Thesem, and the 
author's name is given as W. Bettie. It is a regular Eliiabethan 
love-pamphtet, written in (he style of Lyly and Greene. But it is 
disappointing to find that there is nothing about the Queen of the 
Fairies in it, Tilana is the daughter of Meleager, King of Achaia, 
with whom Theseus tails in love, and whom he ultimately marries 
after much parental opposition, and various wanderings, in the 
course of which he is entertained by the Landgrave of Hesse, and 
is landed by a Venetian merchant on the coast of Bohemia. There 
is no ugn in plot or language that the novel either inspired or was 
in any way inspired by A Midsumintr-Night'! Dream. But il is 
jusl possible that if, as is likely enough, W. Bettie translated from 
an earlier Italian original, Shakespeare may have been struck by the 
conjunction of names, and have borrowed that of Titatia or Titania 
for his Fairy Queen. The likelihood that he got il from Ovid, 
Melamorphoses, iii. 171. is certainly diminished by the &ct that 
Golding does not there preserve it in hb translation. (See Ap. 
pendix A, ^ 15.) 



ESSAY ON METRE. 



5 I, Introduction. — The play of A Midsummer- Night's 
Dream is written partly in prose and partly in verse, and the 
verse, again, is partly rhymed and partly unrhymed. The 
present essay is intended to explain the meaning of these 
distinctions and to point out the way in which Shakespeare 
used the various modes of expression at his command.' 

§2. Stress. The possibility of verse depends mainly upon 
that quality of speech which is known as stress or accent. 
Speech is made up of a succession of syllables, that is, of 
sounds or groups of sounds, each consisting of a vowel, or of 
a vowel accompanied by one or more consonants, and pro- 
nounced by a single muscular effort. This succession is 
broken up by pauses, which range in length from the slight 
pause after each word to the important pause at the end of a 
sentence. Syllables differ amongst themselves in various 
manners, which depend upon variations in the complicated 
physical processes by which sounds are produced. We are 
here only concerned with two of these differences, namely 

euantity and stress. The quantity of a syllable is measured 
y the time which the effort of pronouncing it takes. Syllables 
are classified according to quantity as longax short. Nearly 
all Latin and Greek metres rest upon this distinction, but in 
English it is of secondary importance(see§§ 8. (ii),(iii),(viii); 12. 



' The nudcnl oho wishes to pursue the subject of Shskespeaie's 



., d the following hooks and essays, anongsl many others, useful. Goswin 

KOnig. Dtr Virs in S»alis*fr^i DramtH (a mint of learning hy a German 
who cannot scan English) ; T. B. Mavor, CkafUrs an Mialiik Mttri {on the 
whole, the auM lunesdve mCroducCion to the sub|ecl); £. A. Abbott, Siatt. 
tfnrian Grammar (II 45a-5'5): Henry SwKt, HitKn •>/ English Samdi; 
Sidnn Lanier. Tk. Sdtnct af Engtiih I'tnt: J. A. Synondt, Blait* Vtra-. 
J. Schippec, EiuUaki Miink (iSSi-igBS), Cnndrisi lu Enrliichtit Mtlrik 
(iSos): A. j. Ellii, Early EngKsk Promncialiim (E.E.T.S.I; Robert Bridgs, 
MiiMi Prmdy ;i804): C H. Htiford. OulUm 0/ SiaMitfiart'i Prosody in 
Richard It. {Warwick Series); N. Deliiu, DUFma in Skakt^iaris Drama 
(in 7airbuiA der Deutschen Shakespean-Getellschaft, v. 317); J. HeuKr, Dtr 
CfHpltlrtim in Shakapiart't Dramin {Jahtixh, xxviiL 177; uii.-iiia. 335); 
H. Sharpe, /inw IB J'^Atf^Hrr'f ^i^ I rn»uiu«fi>w oTlhe New ShakapeatE 
Sodely, 1880-1881, p. 533], Tl«"Teise nju"aredeah with in N,S. Soe. Trans- 
attiau for 1874 {passim}; F. G. Fleay, Shakrtiiart Uaxnal (187;), MtMcal 
TaUafttitii la Shaiaftare i:mlvgle\iy\ Slutkiifiari, tht Man and tht Book, 

Fii.p iBSi, p. 50I: r. I, FumivaJl, Intrndnctiax to Gervinus' Cammmlaria: 
HertiberE, Mtlrisckfi, Grammalisekri, Chmnoliigitckts in Shaktsfiar^i 
Dramtx {jSithich, liii. 348! | H. Coniad, Mitristht Uatirtiichiintnt nr 
FaltBuHg dii Aifainaietnt von Skakafiarf'i Dramtn [JahriiiA, xni. 
ji8),«id'b. Kflnig, q*- „■/. ch. yii. D„,v,.L,GuO';k- 
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(iii)). The j/rtrwof a syllable is theamount of forceor iinpuise 
with which it is ultered. Every syllable of course requires 
some of this force or impulse to .be audible at all ; but it is cus- 
tomary to spteak of syllables which have more of it as stressed, 
and of those which have less as unstressed. Thus in the 
word Oberon, the first syllable is stressed, the last two are 
unstressed. Stress is sometimes called accent, and is con- 
veniently denoted by a ('), thus, Oberon. Most words other 
than monosyllables have a normal stress on one or more 
syllables, and it is a tendency of English, as of all Teutonic 
languages, to throw this stress as near the beginning of the 
word as possible. (See, however, § lo.) Long monosyllables 
are also normally stressed. Short monosyllables, however, 
and some dissyllables have no normal stress, but are capable 
of receiving one, if the meaning they convey is of importance 
in the sentence. This deliberate imposition of a stress for 
the purpose of bringing out a meaning is called emphasis. 

[N.B. — Some writers distinguish not merely between unstressed and 
stressed syllables, but between unstressed, liehlly or weakly stressed, and 
strongly stressed syllables. As a matter of fact, the degrees of stress 
which a syllable is capable of receiving are more numerous than either 
of these classitications implies; and on this fact much of (he lieauty of 
verse depends. But, for the purposes of scansion, the important thing 
is not the at>solule amount of stress, but the relative stress of the syl- 
lables in the same fool (of I 3). The introduction of light stress appears 
to me only to confuse matters, because if you use the threefold classifi- 
cation, no two readers will agree in the amount of stress lo be put on 
particular syllables : it is hard enough lo gel them to do so with the 
twofold division. Moreover, in practice, (he notion of light stress has 
led many melrists to disregard level rhylhms, such as ihe pyrrhic or ihe 
spondee, altogether. Yet such assuredly exist. This is not Ihe place 
to discuss Ihe subject at length, but it is right to explain my depanure 
from usage. But let me repeat, that the limits of variation both in 

§ 3. Rhythm. Stress is a quality of speech, alike in prose 
and verse; and, moreover, alike in prose and verse, when 
stressed and unstressed syllables follow each other in such an 
order as to be pleasing to the ear, the result is rhythm. But 
the rhythm of verse is much more definite than that of prose. 
Verse consists oi feet arranged in lines; that is to say, its 
rhythm depends upon a series of groups of syllables, in each 
of which groups the stress is placed according to a recognized 
law, while the series is broken at regularly recurring intervals 
by a pause. And the various kinds of rhythm, or metres, may 
be classified according to {a) the number of feec or syllables 
in the line, and {b) the position of the stress in thefpoL Th? 
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Srincipal kinds of feet are best known by names adapted 
om the classical quantitative metres. They are these: — 



Anapaest Non-sliess+non- 

In descending rhythm. 
Trocha. Stress -I- non-stress, 
Dactyl. Stress + non-stress + 

In level rhythm. 
Sjendet. Stress-!- stress. 
Pyrrhic. Non-stress + non-s 

Most kinds of Enghsh v 
cally analysed, as combinations of o 
in lines of different length. 

§4. Rhyme. Another quality, which may or may not be 
present in English verse is rhyme. This is produced when 
the last stressed syllables of two or more neighbouring lines 
have the same or nearly the same sound. The ordinary form 
of rhyme is that in which the same vowel and final con- 
sonantal sounds are accompanied by a different initiaj con- 
sonantal sound ; as ring, sing. Where there is no such 
different initia] consonant, the rhyme is called identical (cf. 
e.g. iii. I. 151, 156, 159). Where all the consonantal sounds 
dififer, and only the vowel sound is the same, as in ring, kill, 
then assonance and not rhyme is produced. 

S 5. Blank Verse. — The principal metre used by Shake- 
speare is the iambic decasyliable or heroic line. This con- 
sists, normally, of five iambic feel, with a pause after the 
second or third foot as well as at the end of the linej thus : 

When wheat' | is green'. | when haw' | thorn buds' | appear' (i. i. 185). 

Rhyme may or may not be present. On the rhymed varie- 
ties see § 1;; but far more important for the study of 
Shakespeare is the unrhymed variety, generally known as 
blank verse. Blank verse was first used in English by the 
Earl of Surrey in his translation of the Aeneid. It became 
the fashion amongst the court writers of tragedy, who thought 
with Sidney that to eliminate rhyme was to be classical; and 
was introduced into the popular drama by Marlowe in his 
Tamburlaine. Nash satirized the "drumming decasyllabon", 
but the new metre proved so suitable for dramatic purposes, 
that it soon relegated rhyme to a quite secondary position. 
Elizabethan drama is practically a blank-verse drama. 

S 6. The Type of Blank Verse and its Varieties. —We 
have seen that a blank-verse line is normally x:omMped of 
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five iambic feet, with a middle and a final pause. But to 
compiose an entire poem of lines rigidly adhering to this 
structure would involve two difficuliies. In the first place 
it would produce a terrible monotony of effect ; and in the 
second place it would be an intolerable restraint upon expres- 
sion. It would be impossible so to arrange words that they 
should fall into sections of exactly equal length and exactly 
similar stress, and should yet convey adequately the poet's 
meaning. Therefore all writers of blank verse have allowed 
themselves to deviate very considerably from the normal type, 
within the limits of this general principle, that the variations 
must never extend so far as to prevent that type from being 
easily recognizable as that of the verse as a whole. The in- 
terpretation of this principle depends, of course, upon the ear 
of the particular writer; each handles his blank verse in a 
different and individual fashion. In the case of Shakespeare 
we- may go further and say, that his fashion of handling 
blank verse was constantly changing from the beginning to 
the end of his poetic career. Therefore it is necessary to 
examine each play separately, and to determine for each the 
limits within which Shakespeare's ear allowed him to vary 
his metre at the time when he wrote it. In doing this it is 
well to remember thai the results can only be approximate 
and not scientifically precise ; for this reason, that just as 
Shakespeare wrote by ear and not by a priori rules, so the 
ear of the reader— the educated ear of the cultivated reader 
— is the only ultimate criterion of how any individual line is 
to be scanned. And though in the main such readers will 
agree, there will always be certain lines which can be read in 
two ways, one of which will sound best to one ear, one to 
another. See e.g. %% 8 (ii), (c), (c); 12 (iii). 

§ 7. Variations in the Materials of Verse. — But before we 
proceed to inquire what varieties of blank verse Shakespeare 
permitted himself in A Midsummer-Night's Dream, we have 
to consider another question hardly less important. In all 
verse the problem before the writer is to accommodate to a 
given type of metre words of varying stress and a varying 
number of syllables. Where difficulties arise, two courses are 
open^either to modify the metre or to modify the words. For 
both are alike capable, within limits, of modification. The 
normal pronunciation of any word is that which an educated 
reader of careful enunciation would give to it in reading prose. 
But this normal pronunciation, especially as regards the num- 
ber of syllables, is often modified : (<j) dialect ically, (S) collo- 
quially. Thus we say 'em for them, and even, I am afrajd, 
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'cos for because. And poetry has at all times claimed for 
itself, within certain customary bounds, a still larger license of 
modification. What has been said so far applies to modern 
as well as Elizabethan poetry. But it must be added that 
the bounds of this license were very much wider for an 
Elizabethan than they are for us. Elizabethan pronuncia- 
tion, like Elizabethan grammar, was in a transition stage. 
Our comparative unifonnity in [he matter had been by no 
means arrived at Even the normal pronunciation differed 
in jniay respects from ours. Thus Shakespieare regularly 
said persiver (ill 2. 237) where we say persevere, and, pro- 
bably, neeld (iiL 2. 204) where we say needle. But in addition 
to (his, there were many obsolete pronunciations which, 
though they had ceased to be normal, were still living enough 
not to be out of place in poetry. Without distinguishing 
between licenses which are and those which are not still pos- 
sible to us in verse, we will consider what amount of varia- 
tion we have to allow for in reading A Midsummer- Night's 
Dream from our own normal prose pronunciation. And this 
(«) as regards the number of syllables in a word; ip) as 
regards the position of stress. After which we can go on to 
-"- -- ■■■■■' ,etre itself 



\N.B.~\\ is sometimes convenient to mark a suppressed or slurred 
letler by an apostrophe (iK). or by a dot underneath it («); a sepaiately- 
saunded syllable by a diaeresis ("| on the vowel, and two merged 
syllables tiy a circumflex ( ).] 

§ 8. Syllabic Variation.— (i) The unstressed e of the verb 
and noun inflexions was gradually disappearing in Shake- 
speare's time. He sounds it, on the whole, more frequently 
in the earlier than in the later plays, but his use varies for 
the different forms. In some the sounded e is the rule, in 
others the exception. Thus : 

{a\ .a (3 pers. sing.). The uncontracted form is only found in kaeckes 
{I Henry VL. i. 3. ^). pmokii (i Henry VI.. n 7 8) bothof which are 
possiblyun-Shakespearian; andjW<;><-J(Win(<rj 7"fl/e w 4.148) 

(^1 ~" (sen. sing.). Here, too, the uncontracted form is practically 
ot^lete ; but our play has two instances — meones (11 i 7) and nightis 
(iv, I. 93), and there are a few others in early plavs 

{c) -tM (3 pers. sing.). Contraction is the rule Bui we have mis- 
lakilh {ii. i, 53), slaym (ii. 1. 190). constraintth Ini a 428) ckarmitk 
(iv. r. 80), There are similar exceptions in all the earlj plavs 

(d) -est (a pers, sing.). Always contracted m (his pla) although the 
uncontracted form is found in other early plays. 

(«) -est (superl.). Here, on the contrary, the uncontracted form is 
normal. Contraction is found in some of the later plays ; in ours, ihe 
only possible example is sial/auieil (iii. 2, 13), and that is probably 10 
be read shalltmKsl (cf. (ii) A 
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(/) -«i(perf.). Contraction is Iheiule; but we have rai/iiAei/ (ii, j. 78). 

ig) -id (part). Both contracted and unconlracted forms are frt^j 
used, though the former are Ihe most numerous. 

ih) -(a (part. 1. Al»-avs contracted in j/o/« (i. i. 32, &<:.). 

cases of sibilants before -is, -tsi, 
e is necessarily sounded,] 
(ii) An unaccented short vowel coming between two con- 
sonants may be elided or slurred in almost any place. This 
is especially so when the vowel is followed by /, n, or r. 
These consonants, with in, are known as liquids or vowel- 
likes. When a vowel-like follows another consonant, it 
makes the very slightest difference in the pronunciation, 
whether a vowel sound is interposed or not. This may be 
tested by comparing the pronunciation of able (so written, 
but pronounced abel) and ably. Instances of such elision 
or slurring in our play are: 

(a) Before l—frh-iltge (ii. i. sao), devilhk (iii. 2- lag), ckangtting (iv. 
I. 56). But the same word is pronotuiced changiling (ii. i. aj). In the 
case aifcriloas, the contracted form was often spelt parlous (iil i. 13}, 
and became almost a distinct word. 

<*) Before n— evening (v. 1. 39), pensioners {pensh^nen) {a. i- 10); 
but tusfntsi (\. I. 134). In iii. a. 393 the same word is pronounced in 
both ways: 

And with | her pers [ onage, her | tall per | sOnag& 
The contraction is found io/allen (ni. 2. 417) and stalen (i. 1. 33, ftc. ): 
(on thi3seea1soS8(i)(i)): and inAeaven{n. i. 343, &c.), given {i. i. aS, 
ftc,), evfi (iii. 3. 66, &c.), seven (i. i. 139), though the last three words 

{c] Before j — Bjit%eriiig (i. f. 6). torturing (v. (. 37), multfrry (v. i, 
147), dislempfraiure (ii. i. ro6). frefaslennisly (iiL 3. lai), fmmontery 
(ii. I. 149), sevfreignly {i. i, 83); but funHrals (i. 1. 14), forgeries (ii: i. 
81), and, of course, ausllnty (L i. 90!, where the vowd is stressed. In 
Ii. I. 1S3 we have volareii. in ii. i. 163 probably votaress. The word 
i^'nV presents difRculties. It occurs ^together ten times in the play. 
In eight of these it is not contracted, two instances (ii. i. an and iii, s. 
4} falling under § 13. But in i. i, 14, and prot>abl)[ in ii. i. i, contrac- 
tion is necessaty. This cannot take the ftim spirit, because the first 
syllable is stressed. Some metrisis think thai in such eases the alterna- 
tive form sfrile should be used. This form in any case occiua in ii. i. 
33 and V. I. 367, 379, where it is needed for the rhyme, and where it is 
so spelt by the Qq, F i, except that Q 2 F i spell spirit in ii. i. 33. 
Others would treat the second i as elid(^ before /, and read spirit. 

(1^ Beforen— ar»n0iiv(v. i. 55): but possibly the first syllable in this 
word was sometimes pronounced cier-. as in cere-cloth, and cerement. 

(e) Before * in words ending in -ble—undiili?iguiikaile (ii. i. 100; 
iv. I, 184), and perhaps admlraile (v. 1. 27) ; but here we may also scan 
admirdile (ii. rt), or by reading hinasoer for AoKuiwi'ir (ix.l, putting a 
trochee for an iamb (§ 13 (ii) }, and altering the stress of admiraile {% 10 
(i)), we may gel- 
But, how" I soever', | strange' and | admir" | able. 
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Perhaps in all these cases we should treat the t tii the -bit {,bit\ as elid< 
(ii. rf), though this is not the modern way of shortening the words. 

(/) Before c-innocina (ii. j, 45}, mtdicin, (iii. a. 364). tragical (v. 
57. 58)- 

{/) Before f—canopiid (ii. i. 251): but see note ad lac. as to o(h 
possible ways of scanning the line. 

ih) Before J— nJKnWj'ilii. 2. 77), hui courtiiy (iti. 2. 147). 

(i) Before I— spirit (see (e) above). 

{/*) Before iu-/ff/;<™*B/ (ii. i, 131; iii, 3, 82); rfaZ/ffiMi/ (iii, 2. i; 
but see |l), {;) above. 

(iii) Similarly, a shorl, unstressed vowel sound i 
ally inserted before a vowel-like, so as to create ar 
syllable. Thus we ' 



Before /-v*^.(l/i^ (iii. 3, 283), 

"ifore r-~winid[i\'ii!is (v. 1. 59). The forms ikrough, thomagh, 
ifined 10 differenl senses, are used indiscriminately by Shake- 



(i) Before r—-wBnd\i\'rius (v. 1. 59). The forms ikrough, 

now confine' — ' - *■ 

speare. Cf. 

(iv) Some words suffer the elision of an unstressed prefix, 
especially when that consists of a vowel unaccompanied by 
consonar>ts. In this play we have 'long for along (iii. 2. 339), 
'nointed for anointed (iii. 2. 351), 'scape for escape (iv. 2, 19), 
'tide for biiide (v. i. 202), and, possibly, 'bout for about (iii. I. 
96). But in this last line we may either scan you 'bout or 
y about (cf. (v) below). In the case of a few words such a 
prefix has been normally lost. See Glossary, svv. bate, bay. 

(v) Many common words, pronouns, aujtiliaries, preposi- 
tions, and articles suffer mutilation in various ways, and 
merge in colloquial combinations. Thus we have i^t, b^t, 
for't, she's, we're. In i. i. 27 we should, I think, scan This 
man hath as This man 'th ; / had rather in iii. 2. 64 should 
be ridraiher; and in iii. 1. ^iiyou about may be contracted 
into y about. Similarly the becomes th' before a vowel, and 
even sometimes before a consonant, as perhaps in : 

I know I a bank | where th' wild | thyme blows (ii. i. 349I. 

But see the note on this line, together with § 12 (iii). The 
prepositions on, of, in become 0', i', as in ffaith (iii. 2. 284), 
but this shortening does not affect the number of syllables. 
These colloquial contractions are singularly few in our play ; 
in the later plays they become very numerous, 

(vi) Two adjacent unstressed vowels are often merged into a 
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i readily becomes^, as in com-PanioM {i. i. i;), obedience (L 
'- 37)1 "ivarrior (ii. i. 71), India (ii. i. 69), spaniel (ii. i. 203), 
and so willi e in beauteous (i. 1. 104). The combination ti 
produces a sound resembling sk, as in patiently (ii. I. 140), 
vexation (1. 1. zz), nuptial (i. 1. 1), but we have also nuptial 
(v. I. 75), With forms in -tion, -sioti, the contraction appears 
to be normal, except before a marked pause. 

(vii) Similarly an unstressed vowel is often absorbed into 
an adjacent stressed vowel or diphthong : 

Thus frdyen (i- I. '97), iMwlrs {L. i. 245!. firt (f(er), (ii. I. j), iquirt 
(ii. I. 131), Uward {iii. i. 69), biing (iii. 2. 69). hour (i. i. l), 0iir(i. i. 
15); bulm*TO^?iii. I. 134). iron (ieni) (ii. i. 196), dward^m. 2. 421). 

(viii) By a converse process, a long vowel or diphthong is 
sometimes split up into two syllables, one stressed and one 
unstressed. Thus hoard becomes hoard (iv. i. 33). The 
word fairy is generally treated as a dissyllable in the play ; 
but in ii. I. 58 it is a trisyllable, going back to what is really 
the older pronunciation, ^f^ry (see Glossary). 

(ix) Certain consonants can be elided when they come be- 
tween two vowels, and the vowels then coalesce into a single 
syllable. These consonants are "v and th. 

(a) V. In accordance with this principle never becomes nt'er. and 
ovtr becomes o'er; possibly also we get t'en for roen. sim for seven (as 
■msea-nigkl\ axi&gteniar given; but ef. (ii|. (*). 

|#) Ik. The most usual example is whether, which must be pro- 
nounced vihe'er in i, i. 69; iii. i, 137: iii. 2. Si ; but we also appear to 
have another in either (ii. 1. 31 ; ii, 3. 156). 

\N.B.—(\) Contractions of all kinds are far more numerous in the 
later plays, when Shakespeare was trying to cram as much thought as 
he could into his lines. In the present play contracted forms generally 
occur in the middle of the line, open forms at the end of the line or be- 
fore a pause. The license of the feminine rhythm (| 13) accounts in 
part for this. 

(a) I have not distinguished between elision and slurring. In ihe 

so rapidly as to be barely appreciable. But in Inth cases it is regarded 
as non-existent for metrical purposes. I should add that a large num- 
ber of syllables which KCnig and others treat as slurred. I regard as 



forming part of trisyllabic feet. Cf. % 

'1) T^speliinBoftheQq.Ff. gives very little help 



le Qq. Ff. gives very little help in delermini 



and those not consistently. Nor aj 

the Cambridge Skaktsfeare quite faultless in this respect. j 
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f 9. Proper Names. — These are generally the occasion of 
many irregulariiies, but they do not present any difficulty in 
our play. We have Demitrius and Demetrius, Hirmia and 
Hirmia, Hdkna, Helena and Hdlen ; TitAnia and Tiidnia, 
but always Oberon and not ffberon. Philostrate is a tri- 
syllable, the e being mute. Perigenia (ii. I. 78) should, ! 
think, be pronounced Pirightia. The most anomalous words 
are Theseus and Egeus; according to Greek usage they 
should both be dissyllables, Egeus, Thiseus^ but Shakespeare 
always has Eg/iis, and Thdseiis at least twice (ii. i. 76; v. i. 
38). Chaucer has TfUseiis regularly in The Knigktes Tale. 

§ [o. Stress Variation. — The normal prose stress of cer- 
tain words was, and to some extent still is, variable in verse. 

(i) In words of Romance origin this is often due to the 
conflict between the pronunciation suggested by the analogy 
of Latin, and that suggested by the Teutonic tendency, 
already spoken of (§ 2), to throw the stress as near the 
beginning of the word as possible. Thus we have revenue 
(i. 1. 158) as well as r^enue (i. i. 6), and we have edict 
{i. I. 151), exile (iii. 2, 386), scjoiirned (iii. 2. 171), with pws- 
sibly admirable (v. 1. 27) and luscioAs (ii. 1. 251), instead of 
the normal idict, ixile, sdjoumed, ddmirable, Uscious. In 
rheumatic (ii. i. 105), on tne other hand, the Teutonic pro- 
nunciation is the abnormal one. Courtesfy (ii. 2. 77) is ex- 
ceptional, and somewhat awkward. 

(ii) In some compound words which are still felt as made 
up of two parts, the stress may fall on either part, according 
to the emphasis desired. Thus we have lack-ldve (ii. 2. 77), 
misprised (iii. 2. 74), mistake (v. 1. 90), instead of the more 
normal Idck-love, misprised, mistdke. 

(iii) The pronunciation oi sinister (v. 1. 162) to rhyme with 
whisper, and of certdin (v. 1, 129) is burlesque, 

[N.B.—[i) Owing lo the conflict between the Romance and Teutonic 
pronunciation, even the normal EtizalKlhan stress does not always 
^ree wilh ours. Shakespeare always has persiver (iii, a. 237), gener- 
aUy intic (v. i. 3J, 

(a) In some eases where the Eliiabeihan stress was variable, we rewin 
both forms in differenl senses, thus: dnttc. anliqut, and kiman, humdne.] 

% 1 1. Varieties of Metre.- -So much, then, for the possible 
variations in the materials which have to be disposed into 
metre ; we come now to those of metre itself. These may 
take the form of (.i) variations upon the iambic character of 
the foot ; {b) variations due to the insertion of supernumerary 
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extra-metrical syllables ; (r:) variations due to mutilation of a. 
foot; (rf) variations in the number of feet in the line; {e) 
variations in. the number and position of the pauses, 
g 12. Non-Iambic Feet. 

(i) Spondee and Pyrrhic. Lines containing the complete 
number of five iambic feet are comparatively rare. When 
several of these occur together, they produce an effect of 
regular rise and fall which is stiff and unnatural. Shake- 
speare reserves this rhythm for the burlesque. 
You. la' j dies, you', | whose gen' | lie hearts' i do fear' 

The small' | est mon' | slrous mouse' | that creeps' | on floor'. 
May now' | perchance' ] both quake' | and irem' | ble here'. 
When li' I on rough' I m wild' I est rage' 1 doth roar' 

(V. i. 215-218). 

In order, therefore, to produce a more natural rhythm, 
level stress is introduced into one or more feet. That is to 
say, the unstressed and stressed syllables of the lamb are 
replaced by two stressed syllables {spondee), or two unstressed 
syllables fjiyrrhic) : thus^ 

Here the second fool is a spondee, the first and third are 

The principle which limits all variations in blank verse is 
that the general character of the rhythm must not be de- 
stroyed. Too many pyrrhics or spondees would make the 
verse altogether too light or too heavy. As a rule, therefore, 
we do not find more than six or less than three stressed 
syllables in a line, nor more than three unstressed syllables 
together. An excess of spondees occurs in solemn passages, 
as in Theseus' judicial address — 

What' sa/ I you', Her' j mia? be | advised', | fair' maid' (i. i. 46) ; 
or in Hermia's declaration, 

So' will I r grow', I so' live', | so' die". | my IokT (i. i. 79}. 

When the third foot is a pyrrhic, the rest of the line is 
divided into two equal parts, and thus a markedly antithetic 
rhythm is readily produced, as in 

Your Ms. I Itin'd mis- | tress and | your wAr- | nor 16ve (ii. i. 71}. 
By pa' I ved foun' | lain or | by rush' | y brook' (ii. i. 84). 

A pyrrhic is very common in the last foot, where the pause 
to some extent supplies the place of a stress. 
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(ii) Trochee, Frequently the normal order of non-stress 
and stress is inverted, that is to say, a trochee replaces the 
iamb. This substitution is made most easily after a pause, 
and therefore it is bj far the most common in the first foot, 
and next to that in the third and fourth, after the mid-line 
pause. It is rare in the second and fifth feet. 

Tsifoet. Chanl'ing | faint' hymns' | to the ] cold' fniil' | less moon' 
(i- '. 73l- 
mdfaot. As wild' | geese' that [ Ihe creep' I ing font' | er eye' 

yd foot. With feign' | ing voice' | ver'ses | of feign' | ing lavs' 

^k/oet. Met' we | on hill' | or dale', | for'est | or mead' (ii. i. 83). 

Our play aflTords no instance of a trochee in the fifth foot. 
Two trochees often occur in one line, but rarely in succes- 
sion. More than two would tend to obscure the iambic 
character of the rhythm. 

Therefore | the winds', [ pip'ing 1 to us' | in vain' (ii. i, 88). 
(ili) Ttisyllabic Feet. In his later blank verse, Shake- 
speare frequently allows the stress to carry with it two un- 
stressed syllables instead of one only ; that is, he substitutes 
an anapaest for the iamb. In such cases the unstressed 
syllables are always kept as short in quantity as possible. 
Thus, in Macbeth — 

Whflt a haste' | looks through' | his eyes'. | So' should \ he" look 

Ii- 2. 46). 

Thoughts spe' | cfllStive' | their un' | sure hopes' | relate' (v. 4. itjl. 

Possibly a dactyl ot even ^.tribrach (three unstressed syllables) 
may occasionally be used in the same way. 

It should be noted that in many cases it must be a matter 
of choice whether we scan a line by means of such a foot, or 
by elision. Thus in the second line given from Macbeth, we 
might scan, ' Thoughts sp^c | ulative ' (§ 8 (ii) {a) ). But in the 
later plays there is a certain percentage of cases which no 
elision or slurring will satisfactorily account for, and once the 
principle of trisyllabic feet is admitted, it becomes a matter 
of opinion how far it should be extended. The present play 
does not appear to me to afford any clear instance of a tri- 
syllabic foot. hpossibU instance is — 

I know I a bank [ wh£re th£ wild | thyme blows (ii. i. 249). 
But see the note on this line, together with § 8 (v). 

§13. Feminine Rhythm. — Sometimes an extra-metrical 
unstressed syllable is added after the stress, before a pause. 
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Sees He j len's beau [ ty in | a brow 1 of E Igypt) (v. r. ir|. 
The po I ets eye, | in a | fine fren 1 zy rol(ling) (v. i. 12). 

In the larger part of our piay, feminine endings are 
markedly rare. In two passages, however, ihey occur with 
comparative frequency. These are iii. 2. 177-343, and v. 1. 
1-105, Possibly this may be a sign that these passages were 
revised or rewritten at a later date than the rest of the play ; 
but, in iii. 2. 177-343 at least, the irregularity may be 
accounted for by the excitement of the scene. When dis- 
syllables which admit of contraction occur at the end of a 
line, and there is an alternative between contraction and a 
feminine rhythm, the latter appears in so early a play to be 
the preferable mode of reading. 

Have with ] our needles [iftlds] | crea | led both | one flo»-(er) 

(iii. 2. =04). 

Feminine rhythm in the middle of the line is very rare in 
the play. We have only two instances- 
After and foot. Thai is, | the mad(man)i 1 the lo | ver, all i as fran(tic) 

After 3rd fool. Nol for | Ihy fair | y king(dom). | Fairies, | away ! 

(ii. I, 144), 

5 14. Monosyllabic Feet.— Occasionally a line is mutilated 
by the omission of the unstressed syllable of one foot. The 
place of this syllable may generally be considered to be filled 
up by a gesture or dramatic pause. Like all other irregu- 
larities, this is rare in our play. It occurs in — 

—Ho, I ho, ho! I Coward, | why coniest ] ihou not? (iii. 3. 4ai), 
where the laugh may be taken as a rough metrical equivalent 
for two whole feet; in — ■ 

For part | ing us, | — O, | is all | foigot? (iii. a. 201), 

where the third foot is filled out with a sob; and apparently 

but probably this !ine is corrupt (cf. note iirf !oc.). 

§ 15, Long and Short Lines. — Lines are sometimes found 
with more or less than the normal five feet. 

Six-foot lines, sometimes called Alexandrines, occur twice 
in the play. 

Therefore | be out | of hope, | of ques I tion, I of doublfiii. 3. arg). 
Uncou I pie in | the wes [ tern val ; ley; let | Ihera go (iv. .. ■04}. 
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There are also a few shorter lines of various lengths. Here, 
too, a pause, or something of the kind, may often be regarded 
as lilhng up the gap. 

Two feel, .^nd kill i me too (iii. i. 49), 

Three feel. Takes il | in mighi. ) not mer(it) (v. i. ga). 

Four feel. 1 know ] a bank | where Ihe wild | thyme blows 

(ii. I. 249], 
Short addresses, commands, and ejaculations can be treated 
in plays where they abound as extra-metrical altogether. 
On the three four-foot lines ii. 1. 14,42; iii. 2. 100, cf. § 16. 
In iv. I. 189, 190 we have- 



Here the irregularities must be explained, if the text is 
correct, as due to the confusion of a man yet only half- 

§ 16. Varieties of Pause. — The typical heroic line has a 
well-marked pause at the end, and a less- well- marked one 
in the middle, after the second or sometimes the third foot. 
These are of course sense pauses, as well as metrical pauses. 
Shakespeare modifies this original type in two principal 

(i) He varies the mid-line pause at wiU, omitting it altogether, 
or making it as slight as passible, or doubling it, or putting it 
after the first or fourth foot, or in the middle of a foot. 

[N.B,— Some writers call themid-hne pause a (aeiuf 0. This is, of 
course, hopelessly incorrect. The classical caesura was a slight pause 
in the middle and not at the end of a fool. ] 

(ii) He reduces the importance of the end-line pause, which 
can never altogether disappear, by putting the two separated 
lines in close syntactical connection. Such a connection is 
called an enjambemertt, and the first of the two lines is said to 
be run ou, as opposed to end-stopped. Consider, for ir ' 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Doth glance from heaven 10 earth, from earth t 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poets pen 



Here the last line and the first two are end -stopped, the 
third, fourth, and fifth run on. Of course it is largely a matter 
of degree; theenjambemeocismotc or less marked, according 
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33 it is affected by various conditions, the weight of the 
syntactical parts separated, the closeness of the ayntacticaJ 
Connection, the presence of feminine rhythm, and the like. 
The effect of this redistribution of pauses is to destroy the 
independence of the single line by making it a member of an 
harmoniously-arranged group, a period or verse-paragraph. 
Through this a less monotonous rhythm becomes possible. 

The variety of the pauses is much greater in the later than 
in the earlier plays. In A Midsumtmr-Night's Dream there 
are comparatively few enjambements, and where there is a 
mid-line pause, it generally follows the second or third foot. 
In the later plays Shakespeare preferred to end a speech in 
the middle rather than at the end of a line. In our play, this 
is only done thirty-two times. In the matter of pauses, as in 
that of feminine rhythm, iii. 2. 177-343 ^"tl v. i. 1-105 show 
signs of later work than the rest of the play. 

In this and other early plays we get a special use of end- 
stopped lines, in which a rapid dialogue is carried on, by 
each speaker confining what he has to say within the limits 
of a single line. This is the stickomutkia of Greek tragedy, 
and, whether rhymed or unrhymed, has a lyrical antiphonic 
effect. See e.g. i. 1. 136-140, 194-201 ; ii. 2, 84-87, 

§ 17. Rhyme.'— About a third of A Midsummer-Night's 
Dream is written in rhymed verse. This large proportion is 
no doubt due to the influence of the masque, a species of 
drama to which the play has many affinities (cf Introduc- 
tion, pp. 13, 18). More than one kind of rhymed verse is 
employed. 

(i) The commonest is the rhymed heroic, composed, like 
blank verse, of decasyllabic iambic lines, but with the last 
accented syllables rhyming. This is scattered about in single 
couplets and longer passages amongst the blank verse, and 
it is not always possible in this play, as it usually is with the 
far rarer rhymed verse of later plays, to assign a definite 
reason for its use in any given place. But it appears to be 

(a) In single couplets to finish off a scene or speech, or 
section of a speech, of blank verse. Rhyme was used by 
Shakespeare for this purpose almost to the end of his career. 
Probably it pleased the actors, who liked an effective 'curtain', 
and it may even have servetl to call attention to the ' cues '. 

< Cf. J, Heuser, Dtr CnplHriim in Shaka^arii Dramtn. {Sh«*a/>e«rc 
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V. I. 104, 10;; V. I. 353, 354. Sometimes 
couplets are so used. 

{b) In markedly lyrical or emotional passages. Thus in 
act i. sc. 1, the entry of Helen, at I, 180, coincides with a 
change from blank verse lo rhyme, and so with the mote 
passionate love- scenes throughout. 

{c) In epigrammatic or pointedly humorous passages, /.e^. 
in Puck's witty description of Titania's plight (iii. 2. 6-45. 
In ii. 1. 268, Puck 'caps' a hue of the interlude with a mock- 
ing rhyme. So Titama 'caps' herself in iii. i. 181. 

Heroic rhyme is generally arranged in couplets, but in this 
play we often get (i) triplets, (2) quatrains or alternate rhyme 
{e.g. iii. I. i7;-i8i; ii. z- 35-40; iii. 2. 122-127), and (3} 
sextains or quatrains followed by clinching couplets (e.g. iii. 
I. 82-87; iii' 2. 442-447). In iii. i. 151-160 the same rhyme 
is repeated ten times. 

Many of the variations described in §§ 7-16 occur also in 
heroic rhyme. Thus we have feminine rhymes ; e.g. — 

Were the world mine, Demetrius being ba(led). 

The rest I Id give 10 be 10 you iranslafted) (i. i. 190, 191). 

In three passages, ail spoken by Puck, we get a couplet 
made up of a four-foot and a tive-fool line; e.g. — 

I must I go seek | some dew j drops here 

And hang | a pearl | in ev | ery cows | lip's ear (ii. i. 14, 15). , 

Cf. also ii. I. 42, 43; iii. 2. 100, loi. 

(ii) Much of the speech ofthe fairies, especially the enchant- 
ments, consists of short rhyming lines of various length, in a 
trochaic rhythm. Thus — 

O'ver ] hill', [ o'ver | dale', 

Thor'ough I bush', j ihor'ough | brier', 
O'ver j park', j o'ver pale', 

Thor'ough | flood'. | thor'oueh | fire', 
r do 1 wan'der | ev'ery | where^ 
Swifl'er | than' the I moon'Ss | sphere'; 
And' I I serve' the I fei'ry I queen'. 
To deV I her orbs' j upon' | the green'. 
The cows' I lips tall' | her pens' j ioners be' : 
In' their I gold' coats ] spots' you j see' ; 
Those' be ! ru'bles | fai'rv I favours. 
In' those | freckles [ live> their 1 sa'vours (Ii. i. a-131. 

This metre is specially used by Shakespeare (e.g. in Mac- 
btth) for the speeches of supernatural beings. It should be 
noted that 

:.. .....^,OO^K' 
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^cj) Iambic lines {e,g. W. 1.9, 10 above) are intermingled with 
the trochaic ones, for the sake of variety. 

{*) The final trochee is often catalectk; that is, the un- 
stressed syllable is wanting. 

The trochaic metre is commonly a four-fool one. Puck's 
speech in iii. 2. 448-463 begins with one-fool, two-foot, and 
three-foot lines, and ends with a long doggerel line— 
The man' | shall have' | his maie' | again', | and all' | shall' be | well'. 

Such doggerel lines are common in the earliest comedies, 
but soon disappear. 

(iii) When songs are introduced, as in ii. 2. 9-24; iii. 1. 1 14- 
122, they are of course in various rhymed lyric metres. 

§18. The Interlude.— The metres of the interlude, intro- 
duced into act i. sc. 2, act iii. SC. i, act v. sc. 1, require 
separate mention. 

They are— 

(i) Rhymed heroics, in couplets, quatrains, or sextains. 

(ii) Two-foot and three-foot iambics (v. i. 266-277, 285- 
296, 312-335), 

(iii) Six-foot iambics (iii. i. 82-85). 

The latter two metres appear to be in parody of the cruder 
pre-Shakespearian tragedies. In the same spirit the heroic 
verse is made stiff and awkward. Ii is, of course, dramatically 
desirable to differentiate the style of the interlude from that 
of the rest of the play. 

5 19. Prose.' — Shakespeare uses prose in his earlier plays 
chiefly for comedy and for the dialogue of vulgar characters. 
Where prose and verse are mingled, it is generally to point a 
contrast between the persons speaking. Thus in iii. 1. 110- 
185, and in iv. 1, 43, Bottom speaks in prose, Titania in 
verse. The clowns speak throughout in prose, firstly because 
they are clowns, and secondly to provide a background for 
the interlude. For the sake of a similar background, even 
Theseus and the wedding company speak in prose in v. 1. 
108-346, returning to the statelier blank verse when the 
Bergomask dance is over. 

§20. Metre as an Evidence of Date. — Shakespeare's man- 
ner of writing was undergoing constant modification through- 
out his life, and therefore the evidence of style, and especially 
of metre, helps in some degree to determine the respective 

iCT. Delim, Dii Praii in S/uiiiftartS Dramm .SlmJat^ian-yakHnKh. 

'"'"""" '■ -■■A..OO^K' 
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dates of the plays. As has been pointed out from time to 
time in this essay, the metre of A Midsumnter-Nighi's Dream 
is that of an early play. As compared with the later ones, 
it has few contractions (§ 8), feminine rhythms {§ 13), or en- 
jambements(^i6). Lines ofirregular length are rare (§§ 14,15), 
and trisyllable feet are practically absent (g I2(iii)). The free 
use of rhyme {§ 17), which is generally a mark of early work, 
does not prove much here, because Shakespeare would 
probably at any time in his life have used rhyme in writing 
what is practically a masque. On the other hand, the comic 
doggerel, which marks the very earliest comedies, is absent. 
Many attempts have been made to fix the dates of the 
plays more precisely on metrical grounds, by estimating the 
prevalence of particular metrical characteristics in each, in 
numerical terms. The figures thus obtained, and the tests 
based upon them, seem to me so very misleading, that 1 have 
not thought it worth while to give any of them here.' 
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Cf. n 



39), paslim 



M.E. ttbyea. A.S. dbyigan. This 
word, often spell, as here in QaFi, 
aUde. must be distinguished Irom 
aUde in the senseof ' await ', which 
is the M.E. abidiH. A.S. iUdan. 

ftdanuuit (ii- i- 195)7 (he lode- 
stone, a stone possessed of mag- 
netic properties. The word is de- 
rived from the Gk. iM^w, 'un- 
conquerable' (i-, not, iiitiu; to 
lame), and was originally applied 
10 the diamond and other hard 
atones, ll was probably trans- 
ferred to the lodeslone on account 
of its unconquerable attraction for 
iron. Diamond is a corruption of 
the same word. 

admirabls <v. i. 27), wonderful, 
in the sense of the Lat. admirari. 

aftsr-anpper (v. 1. 34), dessert. 
Cf. note fl7foe. 

aggravftte (i. a. 70), used by 
Bottom for ' soften '. ' diminish ' ; 
but the normal sense in Shake- 
speare is the exactly opposite one 
of 'intensify', 'exaggerate'. Cf. 
Rich. II.. i. I. 43— 



And EdvKtrd III. . \ 






'Z"'^^^- 



to qualities of character and temper. 
an (i, a. 64, Slc). a shortened 
form of and in the special sense of 
'if. The spelling an was rarely 
used in Shakespeare's time. Except 
in ant it occurs only once in F 1: 



but modern editors have conveni 
ently appropriated it to the con- 
ditional sense of the word. And 
or an is often strengthened, as in 
ii. a. 153; iii. z. .7S. by the addition 
of i/. In i. 2. 86 Bottom uses 



antic (v. I. 3), strange, fantas- 
tic. Murray derives the word from 
the Italian antica, a cavern adorned 
with grotesques ; others regard il 
as identical with antiqtie. In any 
case the spelling of the two words 
was not distinguished by the Eliia- 
bethans ; in the present passage 
Qi has aa/ijue. QaF 1 anticke. 

antipodn (iii. a. jj), dwellen 
on the other side of the earth; from 
Gk. nri. over against, nii, a foot. 
The use of the word to denote the 
other side of the earth itself is of 

approve liL x. 68), try. test, 
apricock (iii. 1. 150), apricot. 
Both forms are from the Portu- 
guese albricoqui. the Elizabethan 
one directly, the modem one 
through (he French abricat. The 
early history of the word is curious; 
the Portuguese borrowed it from 
the Arabic al baryilg. of which al 
is merely the deftiiite article, while 
Ai^yi^-Med. Gk. Tfu.Hur. This 
in its turn came from the Latin 
fraicoquuiexprataa:. 'earlyripe'. 
argiunent (iii. a. a4a), subject; 
here in the sense of 'subject for 
jesi' 



•7 n»«Ji' '■ '3=). ■' 



bann (ii. i. 38), yeasi, 

tute (i. I. 190), except; a muti- 
lated form of abal«, which means 
literally ' bea t down ', from the L, L. 
ahbattete, 

baT(iv- I- 1 10), hunt with dogs, 
lit. bark at, a. mutilated form of 
4tMT, from O. F. aioiir. Lai. ad, 
at, lauiiiri, bark. We speak of 
a hunt 'baling', and of a slag; 'at 



inl ' bayjilg , a 
■, the Fr. aux . 



be-, a. fonn of by, used as a pre- 
fix, intensifies or otherivise modi- 
fies, often very slightly, the word 
to which it is joined. Thus in 
belilM (i. I. 130), 'very likely', tl 
p»es the sense of -fully', 'tho- 
roughly'. Often it simply forms 
a transitive verb, as in beteem (i. 
I. 131). b«liowlE |v. I. 356), howls 
a/, bealirev (v. i. 280). 

bMhnw (ill. 2. 204). cuise, lit. 
bring evil upon; firom ie + M.E. 

b«t««m(i. I. 131). yield, supply; 
ftomit^lam, think fit, connected 
with Dutch bitamen. Germ, tiimta. 
Eng. samly. Thus the primary 
senseoT^/ffnis 'allow', 'suffer. 
Ct. Hamltt, i. 2. 141— 



_ _...jnfrom 'allow' 10 

'allow lo' isaslight one; and may 
be helped by an entirely different 



e of / 






'empty', from Scand. tam, 

bootleu (ii. 1. 37, 233). i" vain; 
from A.S. Mt, profit. 

botUe (iv. I. 30). a bundle (of 
hay); from O.F. 60I1I, dim. of 
tallt. bundle. Cf. note ad Ix. 

Bottom, a weaver'sterm for the 
reel, of thread, which islheboilom 
or base on which the thread is 
¥round. Cf. TamingofthtSlimi. 
iv. 3. 138: " beat me to death with 
^bottom of brown thread". 



broaoh (v. I. 146), pierce; from 
M.E. brocht, a sharp instrument, 
the O.K. brockt or spit. 

bully liii. I. 7: '». a. 18). a 
colloquial term of affection or re- 
spect, especially in low life, chiefly 
implying good fellowship; said to 
be connected with the Germ. buhU, 
Dutch botl, lover. 



Maker (ii. 2. a), a 

bud. The caoker-' 

iil. 3. 282 may either be, (i) 
synonym for canktr, or (a) f 
flower of the dog-rose. Cf. n< 



the 



the 






Othtllo. ii. I. 11: "The chidden 
billow seems to pelt the clouds", 

cbildlng (ii. I. lis), bearing 
children, fruitful. Cf. Fairfen's 
Tasso. xviii. 25— 



So the 'hen and chickens' daisy 
is sometimes called (he ikilding 

ahoilgrh(iii. 2. 2r), jackdaw. Cf, 



w (iii. 



■-. 7). s 



339), disturbance; 
Kted with the Gael 
goil. rage, battle. Cf. Much Ado. 
V. 2. 98; " Yonder 's old coil at 
home". The "mortal coil" of 
Hanrlel. iii, i, 67. may have either 
this sense, or (hat of something 
wrapped round, like a coil of rope, 
collied (i. i. t4s), blackened 
with coal, darkened. The word 
recurs in the F i of Olhilh. ii. 3. 
ao6— 



i. I. IS), in the con. 
temptuous sense of our ' felloyf '. 



A MIDSUMMER- 
m<i. a. 86), get loknow; Ihe 
:, a deaiderative fonn of £uri~ 



• (i. 



=^;J13^ ' 



not onl; in the 
sense of lamenting in sympathy 
with another. Shakespeare uses 
ihe wcjrd in burlesque here, and in 
Henry K, n. I. 133. where Hstol 
says: ^'Letuscondoletheknight": 
but cmdolemeiit is used seriously 
in HanUel. i. 2. 93, 

MnragMO* (iv. 3. 34), used 
colloquially, like 'brave', toexpress 






^ (iv. 



Cf 



Warner, A Ibioa's England, vi. 30— 



onb (>i. I. 


48). crab-apple 




arai«d(i.. 


9s), cracked, flfl 


wed; 


connected wii 


itheFrft-aKr 


Cf 


Lyly, Euphu 


s (ed. Arber). 


58- 


"the glass 


ce erased, will 




Ihe least clap 


be cracked". 




«y (iv. I 


HI), the no 


* of 


hounds: and 


so used for a pack of 


hounds, as in Coriolanus. iii. 3. 






n cry of curs"; 




company of anything else. 


s in 


Hamlet, iii. 


2. 289: 'a c 


y of 


players". 






tnw (iii. I. 


66. ad. the c 


atch- 


word by which an actor know 




turn to speak 


The derivati 


nof 


the word is un 






bably from the Fr, queue, Ihe 


fa^- 


or tag-end of 


a speech. 
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on the throat; so dewl*,pped {iv. 

I, 127). 

disa^nre (iii. i. 53), Quince's 
mistake for ^^«rt, 'represent'. 

diBtampetatnre (ii. 1. 106), dis- 
order of the weather. Cf note ad 
Inc. 

dowaeei (i. 1. 5. '57). a widow 
with a jointure or dmeage. charged 
on an estate. Dmiagr is from the 
Kr. dmur, Lat. dolare. endow, + (he 
termination age. Lat. -aticam. 

dnlMt (ii. t. 151}, sweet. 

«glllltiil« <ii. 1. 35a), sweet- 
brier. Cf. note ad loc. 

eks (iii. 1. 84), also. Only used 
by Shakespeare in burlesque. Tl 

augment, increase. 

elf (ii. 1. 17; ii. 2. 5). a small 
supernatural being, the Cer. alb. 

ezporitton (iv. i. 36), Bottom's 
mistake for diifosilioii, 

•yne (i. r. 242. &c,|, a plural 
form of eye. used generally for the 
sake of thyrfte. The piuraj ending 
-aeor-«,theA,S. - = '--^ 



duklins (ii. 2. 86), in the dark. 
Cf, Lear, i. 4. 337; "So, outwent 
the candle, and we were left dark- 
dead (iii. 2. 57). deadly; cf. 
Richardll.. iv. 1. 10: "that dead 
time when Gloucester's death was 
plotted ". 

d«fMt (iii, I. 35). Bottom's 
mistake for efict. 
dewlap (ii. I. 50). a fold of flesh 



Une. &c. 



, childre> 



faiiy (ii. I, 8, &c.), originally a 
trisyllable, /■i»iVor/a^O'; the Fr. 

from /A. a fay, the I,.L. fata; 
(r) 'fairy land'or 'the fairy folk' 






)t fori 



155; " 



. i64;v 



- S). < 



K word, 

(i) imagination; (2) love, especially 
' e imaginative love of youth. 
favour, (i) good-will, gracious- 
ss; (2) (i. I. 1861 countenance. 



looks, apparently a^ 



fell, subsl. (v. .. 2!o), skin. C 

fell, adj. {ii, i, so; v. i. 374 
angry, orueL 

flevtd {iv. I. 117). FlsWB ai 
Ihe overhanging cbaps uf a hoiini 

fOnd (ii. I. a66, &C.1, (ij lende 
(2) foo- - 



s in Sliakespeare's 



mines a 



gWMi (i. I. 33; iv. 1. 16+ 
trinket, jewel ; fromLat.^^iu 
delight, used in I..L. for an 

^leek (iii. i. 13:), ^be. chafT; 
originally it appears to have meant 
'tnck', 'beguile', and to br — 
Dccted with Ihe A.S. gildsan 



Mifi^jkH. rogue. 
S(Mtip(i 



).F. p/>6c/ia, 
afcoiaius. 1 



riginallyagod- 
nKher,"one who is ji*or 'related' 
in God ; and then ' a talkative per- 



from 






appearance grant 



seed. Thi 

ing dye, and so in grain came 
to mean 'durable', 'permanent'. 
Thus Olivia of her complexion in 
Tvnt/th Nighl, i. 5. 253: ■' 'Tis in 
grain, sir. 'twill endure wind and 
nreather". In the present passage 
■fehavethepriraarysense, "purple 
in grain " = ' dyed purple wiih 

griffin (ii. I. 232), a fabulous 
monster, described by Sir John 
Mandeville as having the head of 
an eagle and the body of a lion. 
The name comes through the Lat. 



sonal 



(ii. 1. 12.), a per- 
Lge; probably 
d from A. S. ien^s/man, 
nan. The henchmen were a 
„ r part of the English royal 
household from the lime of Henry 
VI. tolhatof Henry VIII. 

higU (v. 1. 138), is called. Ac- 
cording to Skeat it is the only 
English verb with a passive .wnse. 
'I is only used by Shakespeare in 



r<^. 



"), • 



sposilii 



The four chief types of disposition, 
the sanguine, choleric, phlegmalic, 
melancholic, were suppcSed to 
depend on the preponderance of 
various humours in the blood. 

Immediately (i. i. 4S) , precisely, 

impeaoh (ii. i. 214), lay open to 
reproach. Cf Richard II.. \. 1. 
" "Shall I. ..with pale beggar- 
impeach my height". From 
Ihe Fr. empichir, Lat. imptduart. 



Fr. emplc 
;h by the 



^147). insull. 



2-333}. offer i in the 



interlnde (i. 
originally an < 
ludm, between |the Lat. 1 
■nurses of a banquet or s 



often played on such occasions. 
Here, tor instance, Tki Interlude 
a/Pyramus and Thisbe is played 
' between our after-supper and bed- 
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JiU(iii.a46it,ashortene 
of Julia OT Juliana. 
J(>le(iii. 2. 338).)™-!") 

Jlnmul (iii. I. 97), you 
Kted lerm, ridiculed by : 
speaie here and in /.ave'i Lc 



Shakespeare seems lo ciinnect the 
word with /unrnij. but Greene and 
Meres apply it to Nash in the sense 
of 'satirist', (ram the Roman poet 



knot-grass |iii. 3. 329!, a low- 
growing kind of buckwheat. t;f 

lakillliii. I. 14)' In the phrase 
ieriaien or i/riairn, a comiptioti 
of 'iadikin' or 'Utile lady', the 
Virgin Mary. 

Iatcll(iii. a. 36). anoint, moisten; 
connected by Skeat with /eai and 
A.S. Ituaa. to wet. Shakespeare 
also uses another lalch, derived 
from the AS. latccan. 10 calch; 
*./, in MatMh. i». 3. .93- 



levlftUuul |ii. I. 174). a whale, 
the general interpretation of the 
Hebrew Hvydlhdn or ' monster'. 

load-star (i. i. 183). or lode- 
star, the pole-star, which 'leads'. 



tob (Ji. I. 16). clown, loul ; con- 
nected with ■ lubber ' and the Welsh 
Ilat. doll. 



denoting indignation, scorn, or 
veheuieni assertion ; originally an 
invocation of the Virgin Mary, of 
whose name it is a corruption. 

monlial |ii, 2. 133). an officer 
of coiurt, an usher who leads 



cilh. a 



rah. 



masqn* (v. r. 32), also spielt 
misk : an enlertainmenl in which 
singing, dancing, and acting were 
combined ; probably so called be- 
cause the peiformers wore masks 

mean 'v. i, 311), complain, 
the M.E. mi«, stiLl used in the 
Scotch legaL formula: "To the 
Lords of council and session 
humbly means and shows your 
petitioner". 

meohuilo*!. subsi. (iii. 2. 9}, 

mew (i. 1, 71). cage up. The 
subst. mew = (i) the moulting of a 
hawk's feathers. fromLat. rn»lart, 
to change; (2) the cage iu which 
this process took place. 



ic (iii 



• 19U 



329), smallest 
of size. It is the Lat. superlative, 
very small. Milton uses an Angli- 
cized form in Paradia Lost, vii. 

iniHgiaffBd(i. I. i37),ill-graned; 
but /ra^is a more correct form oT 
the verb than /rn/V, It is from the 
O.Tt. grafi. a slip. 

misiiriBe (iii. 2. 74), mistake; 
from tlie O.Fr. mtsprtn^re—\a.\. 
minus^prehtnden. to take amiss. 

So too misprision (iii. 2. 90). 



n Lat. I 



■43}. n 



morrli (ii- i- 98), in the phrase 

1 game, probably a corruption of 
he Fr. mtrtaux. merrila. Cf. note 



term for- wall 
mnrrion (ii, 

the L.L. fum 



304). an afiected 
I. 97). peslileoce; 



nwf (iv. I. iB). ornsif, fisl; of 
Scand, origin, Ihelcel. Avifi . con- 
nected whhGk, njifi^mii, to crook, 
and ihorefore meaning lit. ' closed 



nola (iii. 2. 17). head ; probably 
a form of noidli, whicli is a dim, 
of knod, a variant fonn of knot. 

OM (iii. 2. 188), spangles, circles 
like Ihe letter O, Cf. note ad Inc. 

oruige-lainiy (i. 2. 81; iii. 1. 

iij), dtik-yellow: taivnyatanni, 

onnoe (ii. 2. 30I, a species of 
panther, used for hunting deer. 

muel (iii. 1. 112.I, a blackbird. 

OWB (ii. 2. 79). possess, a variant 
formofiw/i (imi-e-B). 



froniL. L. fagina. scaffold (/a/ 
gcti, fasten together): originally 
applied 10 Ihe movable wooden 
scafToltls on which the mysteries or 
miraclc'plays were shown; thence 

puagon (iv. 2. 13). model, 
pattern; fiom Span, para con, in 
compiuison with, and thus ulti- 
mately from three Latin pre- 
positions. >f», aiH=fara). cum. 

pud (ii. 2. 31), leopard. 



ARV. 189 

parlODi {iii. 1, 12). a comipl 
pronunciation of ptrilovs. Cf. 
Essay on Metre, g 8 (ii) (c). 

pMtriug (ii, T. 90), extremely: 
used, like 'exceeding', asasuper- 

pftt (iii. I. 2; V. I. 189), exactly, 
precisely, to the point 

patcb (iii. 2. 9), clown, fool; 
either from the patched or motlCT 
dress of the professional fool. Ct 
Tie Tfmpal. iii. a, 71; " What a 
' this 1 thou stnirvy 



patch 



E-Ital / 



r. fod- 



li. The ' patched to 

15 favours the first explanation. 

uattnt {i, I. So), privit^;e: so 
the royal warrant or 
{leltres palenles) in 
;ge3 vrere conferred. 



open 



(Lat, piliis). skin; and tl 
Xofallry, from Sc^ni. palter, rags. 
Cf Lear, ii, 3. iB: "poor pelting 
villages", and Richard II.. ii. i. 
60; "a tenement or pelting farm". 



(ii, ■ 



10). . 






Lat. ptnsio, from 
pendert. to pay, lit. to weigh out, 
Eliiabeth had a corps of young 
nobles and others to attend her 
under the style of Pensioners. 
They were fifly in number, with a 
gay uniform and gilt halberds. 

period (v. I, 96), lull Slop, 

pert (i. I. 13), lively, sprightly. 

print, (i) (i. 2. 8; ii. a. 119), 
the summit of perfection; (2) (v. 
.. .8), a stop. 

prefer (iv, a. 34), either 'choose' 
or 'offer', as in JttHus Casar, iii. 
1.28: "let him. ..prefer his suit to 



prologue (v. I, 106. 119), the 
introduction to a play; from the 
'tit^itt (<;•, before, ii»<, speech) 
of a Greek drama, vii, the opening 
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Bassingborne for the performance 
or a play of St. George as early as 
■5" include an Hem "To .he 
ganiement - mj.n for gamemenls 

purple it)rgridii(i. 2. 8i>, purple 
dyed wilh ihe juice of ihe kermes 
insect. Cf grain. 

qnaiatdi. i. 99: "• '■7)- '"'"■ 
ne.il; llie French Mi«(. This sense 

ing of caiat, which is really the 

Lm, c^ailui. well-known, but was 

taken fortheLat.cdm/^ui, adorned. 

qnem (ii. i, 36), hand-mill : the 

qnire |ii. i. 53), or olioir: pro- 
perly a company of singers, the 
Gk. *•(«, and so, as here, a com- 
pany of any kind. 

ncoTder |v. i. 123). a kind of 
small flute. Cf. Chappell. Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, p. 2+6. 



' mediaeval confusion of 
signify 'scoundrel', 

i. a. 4), a bat; the 



ation, opinion ; so loo the verb 

rlwunuitic |li. 1. 105), due 
a superfluity of humours (cf, s 
ImmooT), from Gk. hifu,. 
humour, ^>(i>, lo fiow. The tei 
included colds, catarrhs, &c.. 
well as whal we eal) rhewialisn 



round or circle. 

mla (iii. a. s|, in the phrase 
nighl-mlt; probably 'order', Cf. 
note ad loc. 

rtlBMt (iii. a. 21) (i), grey, the 
apple; (2) reddish, as in Hamlit, 



le killed 



,"(the™ 



In time ielf acquired ll 
of " one's own self", and in com- 
pounds may denote any reference 
toonesdf. Thus K;/-a^airj^ one's 
private adairs, 
■been iii. i. 39I. fairness; from 



:. alliet 






■hrewd, (1) (ii. i. yi). mischie- 
vous; (a) (Iii. 3, 323), shrewish. It 
means literally 'cursed', being the 
past part, ol schrtaen, to curse, 
and may therefore be used in a 
variety of bad senses. The modem 
half-complimen tary sense of 'sharp' 



pany; geiterally in a conlemptuout 



«lhN7 (Li a. 99) SI 
Spoemi which properly m 
ofbil of a star (cf. ii. i. ; 
came to be taken for the 



posed to depend on the condilioi 
of the spleen. 

eqnar* (ii. i. 30), quaTrel, CI 
Antony and Cliopatra. iii. 13. 41 
* ' Mine honesty and I begin ti 

(qnaali (iii. 



man, nor young enough for a boy; 
as a squash is before it is a peas- 
cod". The American squash or 
marrow is said to be a corruption 
of the Indian asqitasquash. 

■WMt <iii. 2. 3a), in the con- 
temptuous sense of the 



S4l. 



■dhc. 



y"- 

probably 

tawnj |i. 3. St; iii, 2. 364), 
dark ; from Fr. lanni. unned or 
stained; cf. s.v. Orange-tirumy. 

throw <ii. 1. 255), cast off, of a 
snake casting its ^ough, 

ttiinm(v. r. 276), explaineifby 
Nares as " the lufied part beyond 
the tie, at the end of the warp, in 
weavine". It appears to be a 
ird for ' edge ' , Icel. 
inected with Gk, rij^. 



Scand. ' 



end, Lat. 1. 

tiring-honH (iii. 

ing-house or green-rc 

touch (iii. 2. 70). exploit; cl 
Fr. COB/. This precise sense 
Dot occur again iti "' 



r. 4), the at 



423: "May trace huge 
unharbouied heaths . 

tnoBlate (i. i- 191 
2. 32). transform. 



but more probably of enchant- 
ment. The modem penal sense 
is of later origin. 

triumph (i. I. 19I, a public fes- 
tivity or procession. 

troth (ii. 2. 36, 42, r29), trulh. 

tnnaabla (i. i. 184; iv. i. 121), 

TAward (iv. i, 102), morning 
or fore-part of the day. Il is the 
same word as vanwatd and ■vait- 

Tidelicet (v. i. 311). that is to 
say; il is a Latin word, and = 



tMuoiu (iii. ■■ 
drtue of herbs 01 



wanton, (i) (ii- 1. 99). luxuriant. 
Cf. Rithard II.. \. 3. 314; "Four 
lagging winters and four wanton 
springs"; (3) (ii. i. 63, 139), amor- 
ous, often with some imputation 
of loose behaviour. The Uteral 
sense is ' unrestrained', from A.S. 

waxen (ii. 1. 56), increase. The 
old plural termination -en was 
almost obsolete in Shakespeare's 

» "'■^-'•-'Sl^' 
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the form been or tin-arc. Cf. 
Pericks, ii. proL 38: ' Wher when 
men been'; and Peele, Arraign- 



welkin (iii. 2. 356). sky; lii. 
clouds, from M.E, leelkm, A.S. 
uu/fflu, plural of wolcen, a doud. 



worm (iii. 2. 71). serpeni, e 
cially one of small size. S< 
Antony and Cieop/Ura, v. 2. 
an asp is called ' ' the pretty w 
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The Arden Shakespeare. 



The xreater plays in their literary 
aspect, edited by schoiars of liter- 
ary as well as academic dlstlnctloot 
Issued In singie volumes. 



IN this edition an attempt is made to present the 
greater plays of the dramatist in theit literary aspect, 
and not merely as material for the study of philology or 
grammar. Criticism purely verbal and textual has been 
included to such an extent only as may serve to help 
the student in his appreciation of the essential poetry. 
Questions of date and literary history have been fiilly 
dealt with in the Introductions, but the larger space has 
been devoted to the interpretative rather than the mat- 
ter-of-fact order of scholarship. 

The aim is to set forth an adequate literary and artis- 
tic interpretation of Shakespeare, free from the meta- 
physical and moralizing perversion, the superfine intel- 
lectuality, and all the misconceptions of dramatic an 
and confusion of aesthetic standards that have come up- 
on us from Germany, and have been fostered by the 
transcendental and latter-day critics. 

Clotb. 40 cants b voIbhib. 
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An Introduction to Shakespeare. 

By HIRAM CORSON, LL.D., 

PnleHoi of EngLlih Lilenlute In Comell UniTcnitr. 



THIS work indicites to the student Knes of Shakespearean 
thought which will serve to introduce him to the study of the 
Flays IS plays. The general introductory chapter is foUovred by 
chapters on : The Shaketpeare-Bacon Controversy, — The Authen- 
ticity of the Fitit Folio, — The Chronology of the PLays, — Shake- 
speare's Verse, — The Latin and Anglo-Saxon Elements of Shake- 
speare's English. The larger portion of the book is devoted to 
commentaries and critical chapters upon Romeo and Juliet, King 
John, Much Ado about Nothing, Hamlet, Macbeth, and Antony 
and Qeopatra. These aim to present the points of view demanded 
for a proper appreciation of Shakespeare's general attitude toward 
things, and his resultant dramatic art, rather than the textual study 
of the plays. The book is also accompanied by examination! quei- 

Tlis work is a scholarly and suggestive addition to Shakespeare 
criticism, especially suited to students' use, by reason of the author's 
long experience as a teacher, and also valuable to all lovers of 
Shakespeare, by reason of its independence of opinion, originality, 
and learning. 

The Nation : A11ogether,»acel1eDtava1uiiit of Shikeipearc cndcuaihu 
not been put furth by an AiueiicaD scholar in many 4 day, Tcachen and tto. 
deDtl both nlAy proBt by i( aa a model of haw to learn in thk parlicillar lubiocL 

Cloth, 400 pagsa. 91. SO. 

Spedil pri« for dui u». 
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An Introduction to Robert Browning. 

By HIRAM CORSON, LL.D., 

Profum of English LitcntoTC in CdthcU UnivEraity. 

THE pnrpose of this volume is to afford aid and goidance 
to (be study of Robert Browning's Poetry. As this is the 
most complexly subjective of all English poetry, it is, for this reason 
alone, the most difficult. The poet's favorite art form, the tlramatic, 
or rather psychologic, uionotogue, which is quite original with him- 
self, presents certain structural difficulties, but difficulties which, 
with an increased familiarity, grow less and less. The expo^tioQ 
of its constitution and skillful management, presented in the Intro- 
duction, and the Arguments given to the several poems included 
In the volume, will, it is hoped, reduce, if not altogether remove, 
the difficulties of this kind. In the same section of the Introduction 
certain peculiarities of the poet's diction are presented and illos- 
trated. 

It is believed that the notes to the poems will be found to covef 
all points and features of the texts which require explanation and 
elucidation. At »ny rate, no real difficulties have been wittingly 
passed by. 

The following Table of Contents will indicate the plan of the 
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The Literary Study 
of the Bible. . . . 

An acconnt ot the Leading lorme of Literature 
rspresented in the Sacred Writinga. Intended 
for Engliah readate. 

By RICHARD O. nOULTON, Ph.D., 

Piofusor ol Literatute in English in Ihc Unlveisily of ChkaEo. 

THIS book deals with the Bible as literature, without reference 
to theological or distinctively religious matters, or to (be his- 
torical analysis which has come to be known as "the higher criti- 
cisin.'' With a view to the general reader it endeavors to bring out 
the literary interest of Scripture, 30 often obscured by reading in 
verses or short fragments. For the professed student of literature 
it has the further purpose of discussing methodically such literary 
forms as epic, lyric, dramatic, etc., so far as they appear in one of 
the world's great literatures. It assumes that the English Bible is 
a supreme clasuc, the thorough study of which must form a part of 
all liberal education. 

CONTENTS. IHTRODUCTIOH ; The Bxk ofj^, and Ihc vaiioui kinda of Hi. 
eraiy intereal rcpreacDled by il- Book I : Littiary das^Ficalion applied 
lo the Sacred Uuraiuie. Book II : Lyric Poetry of the Bible. Book 111 : 
Biblical HisD»y and Epic. Book IV : The Philoiophy of the Bible, or 
Wiidom tjleiatun. BookV: Biblical Literature of Prophecy. Book VI: 
Biblical tjtcraturc of Rhetoric. AppaNDtcES.^I: Uterary Xodcx to tlie 
Kbie. II : Tables of Literary Form. Ill : On the Slrudiml Printing of 
Scripture. IV; Use of the Decision iu "Wsdom." 

Wllllun P. Warren, Pr„id.ni s/Sci^ U«imir^ii, (in Zum', tf^alJ): 
The book is everywhere freth end suggestive. The author his in immenH capi- 

'lis (eidtiing, (he Eoglieh Bible becomes our gapreme das- 
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American Literature. 

Art Elementary Text-Book for use 
in High Schools and Colleges, 

Bj JULIAN HAWTHORNE and LEONARD LEHHON. 

THE purpose haa been to make this book anorganic, living slruc* 
lure; to have the authors treated appear to the pupils as living 
persons; to enable pupils to comprehend not only the nature o( 
the mind'and genius of aulhora, but also what Ihey tried to accom- 
plish and how near they came to accomplishing it. An effort is 
niade to keep the pupils reminded, concurrently, of the general his- 
torical situation iluiing the various literary periods, and how the 
Bteratute was affected thereby; and of the political or other refer- 
ences that served to give bias and tone to literary productions. The 
book does not follow any of the hackneyed methods; it aims to 
stimulate the pupil's thought rather than lax his memory. 

It is thought that, upon two fundamental points of its plan, it will 
fully meet the requiremenla of teachers ; it is rich In material and 
exercises for the study of literature itself; it is believed that it will be 
found a safe guide in its literary record and judgments. 

CONTENTS. IKTBODUCTIOH : I. Colonial Liunlure. It. Benjunio Frank- 
lin. III. The Rcvoliilionwy Period. IV. Pioneer Period. StUelwm. 
V. Some Suteimeu and Hiatoruni. VI. Poeti oC the First Hnii Centnry. 
Siltclisns a-d Exerciui. VII. Religious and Social Relormers. SiUc- 
fisHia.dExfciH!. VII. Naihmiel Havilhomf . IX. From Hawthome 
u Bret Hine. SeUctiim! luul E imisa. X. Tbe lunovilan. XI. 
Writers of To-day : i. Thr Imagitiataa Grimf. i. Anidylic Natatalt. 
3. Rmnanlic NinnlaU. 4. Dialrcl Ninittiats. J. Naturali^i. 6. El- 
ayilU and Niilaria'H. 7. Hfwarists. 

Cloth. 8S0 pages. Ulustrated. Introdnctioa price, tl.l9. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

Study of English Fiction. 

By WILLIAM EDWARD SIMONDS, Ph.D. 

Profeuor of Englitb Lilentun. Knoi College. 

ENGLISH lictiun is eminently worthy of Ihe attention of tbe stu- 
dent of literature, and (he history o( its development is a sub- 
ject not unsuited to the methods of the class-room. The purpose 
of this volume is to provide material for a comparative study of our 
fiction in its successive epochs, and for an intelligent estimate of the 
ohaiacleristics and meritsuf our story-tellers in the various stages of 
their art. The hook is inductive in plan. A brief historical outline 
is presented in five introductory chapters which bear the following 
titles: L Old English Story Tellers. II. The Romance at the 
Court of Elizabeth. III. The Rise of the Novel. IV, The Per- 
fection o( the Novel. V. Tendencies of To-day. VI. Books for 
Reference and Reading. These chapters are followed by twelve 
texts illustrative of the diflerent periods described. These selections 
are: l. Beowulf. II. King Horn. III. Arcadia. IV. Forbonius 
and Prisceria (entire), V, Doron'a Wooing. VI. Shepherds' 
Wives' Song. VII. Jack Wilton. VIII. Euphuism (from "A 
Margarite ot America"). IX. Moll flanders. X. PaineU. XI. 
Tom Jones. XII. Tristram Shandy. 

P. J. Pumlval, Tkt Skaittftarian, Landsn, Etsiand : I'm glad you've 
wrillen on fiction. It ia Ihc greatest power in literature now, and liu beeo Ihe 
Jean alndied sdeatilically. Vou've done the right thing. 

K.Q.Mau\tOB,Fra/tisare/Lilrrati,rt in English, UHmnilfnf Ckicaga; 

111 practical useiulness. 

C9.Vl\iHm«LSiM, Preftiisr ef Enetiih.Dn-tmsulk CelUgt: The b<wk 
ttnO utility Id piomollng the loiHfaralivi study of English fiction. 

Cloth. 240 pages. $1.00. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 
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Wordsworth, 



Edited by A. J. GEORGE, A.M. 
V/ordsworth's Prelude. 

Ad Aulobii^iapMcal Poem. 

THIS work is prepared as an introduction to tlie life and poetry 
or Wordsworth. The poet himself said, " My life is written in 
my works." The life of a man who did so much to make modern 
literature a moral and spiritual force cannot foil to be of interest to 
students of history and literature. 

Qoth. 354 pages. Introduction price, 75 cts. 

Selections from Wordsworth. 



THESE selections are chosen with a view to illustrate the jrrowtli 
of Wordsworth's mind ami art; they comprise only such 
poems of each period as are considered the poet's best work. 

The method of annotation used in the edition of the Prtludf, has 
been followed here; a method which insists upon the study of /I'/rr- 
atari as literature, and not as a field for the display of the techni- 
calities of grammar, philology, and poetics. 

Cloth. 452 pages. Introduction price, 90 cts. 

Wordsworth's Prefaces and Essays on Poetry. 

IN these various essays we have the evolution of that poetic creed 
which has made Wordsworth rank among the great critics of 
the century. Mr. George has collected and illustrated them by al- 
lusion to the principles of criticism which have prevailed from Aris- 
totle to Matthew Arnold. 

Qoth. 133 pages. Introduction price, 50 cts. 
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Webster and Burke, 

Edited by A. J. GEORGE, A.U. 
Sa/erf Speeches of Daniel Webster. 

WEBSTER'S name is unquestionably the greatest in American 
political literature; it is the only one Chat can stand com- 
patlsiin with Burke's. These selections represent him in Ihe several 
dislinct fields in which his genius manifested itself so powerfully, — 
before the Supreme Court, in the Senate, before > jury, on a great 
historic occasion, as a eulogist, and in a national election. 
Cloth. 404 pages. {1.50. 

Barke's Speeches on the American War, 

and Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. 



THIS work is edited in the hope that, hy furthering the study of 
the greatest political classic in the EngUah language, it may 
also further that spirit which seeks to study history as revealed in 
literature, and literature as inspired by great historical events. In 
the preparation of the notes, the editor has confined himself to the 
historical setting and interpretation of the worlt. 

Qoth. 254 pages. Introduction price, 60 cts. 

Webster's First Bunker flUI Oration. 

Boards. 54 pages. Introduction price, 20 cts. 
BaHce'a Speech on ConclHatloa with America. 

BOTH of the above selections are set for the college preparatory 
work, the examination upon which " presupposes a thorough 
study of subject-matter, form, and structure of the period, tendency 
and type of literature," which they represenL 

Boards. 117 pages. Introduction price,30 cts. 

D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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